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Russia as it is. By Count A. De Gurowskt. D. Arpieton 
& Co., New York, 1854. 


Amone the many works which the present Russian war has 
called forth, the book, the name of which we have given above, 
holds a very high position. It is remarkably free from the 
book-making marks, being, indeed, replete with useful and 
important facts, many of which are not readily to be found 
elsewhere ; so that it is a book which should have been pub- 
lished, even if a present accidental demand for works of such 
a character had not been the immediate cause of its appear- 
ance. It is this positive and permanent character of the work 
which gives it its distinctive value. It is true the Count, filled 
with national impulses and long accustomed to theories and 
discussions on the great political questions which are rife in 
Europe, cannot forbear the temptation sometimes to fly off 
from his facts at any convenient tangent, and revel in deep 
and far-reaching speculations about tendencies and eventuali- 
ties; which, moreover, sometimes have too strange an air 
about them to be admitted immediately to our confidence. 
Nor does he appear to be entirely at home in the religious 
departments of his work ; for a writer, who wields so bold and 
free a pen in the other parts of his volume, would hardly 
have stopped to inform us that St. Basil was a father in the 
Primitive Church (to say nothing else of his religious chapter), 
if he had been so familiar with ecclesiastical matters that his 
pen could play freely and boldly among them. 

Nevertheless, he returns to his facts, and they are facts ; 
not generalizations, suited to almost any eastern latitude; not 
safe page-tilling platitudes, which any one could have written ; 
and not even surface truths, which a traveller, who is only a 
traveller, may have picked up during a rapid tour of the 
country, on the principle, which Shakspeare mentions, of a 
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rimrose being simply a yellow primrose. On the contrary, 
fis facts are often well selected and characteristic, giving us 
what we want, in order to understand the matter in hand, and 
saving us from throwing down the book with appetite whet- 
ted but not satisfied; perhaps to resort to our libraries to fill 
up the details of what we have just read in mere provoking 
outline. 

But there is one point on which, if it had been consistent 
with his plan, we could have wished the Count to have en- 
tered fully. It is a great desideratum to his book and to the 
age. Perhaps we may say that, to a large class of reading 
and thinking and honest-minded people, it is almost the only 
one on which they now care to be informed. They are, ac- 
cordingly, the best class of readers. They have no invest- 
ments in stocks or real estate, that create a thirst for infor- 
mation on the subject, and they have heard ad nauseam of 
battalions and squadrons and three-deckers, and of all manner 
of political speculations as to what may or may not be, and 
ole what probable circumstances such probable events may 
occur. Behind all these questions is one greater, by far, in 
their estimation, and it is on this that they seek enlightenment. 
They wish to know why it is that the whole world is now in 
commotion, nations embroiled, and the index of civilization 
turned back upon its glowing dial so far. They wish to know 
what is the object and motive of this world-wide iniquity ; 
who is the wretched violator of the peace of the earth; in a 
word, who it is that is acting in bad faith. The morale of the 
Russian war is, therefore, the topic in which they are mostly 
interested, and is really the great hinge of the whole matter 
in all its manifold divisions. 

This is the subject which we wish to present to our readers, 
and, in order to do so, we will consider first, what are the Trea- 
ties on which the claim of Russia, in behalf of the Christians 
in the Ottoman empire, rests. or after all, this is the para- 
mount object of consideration. These Treaties guaranty cer- 
tain privileges. They were given in the most solemn form in 
which men can bind themselves before God and the world to 
act towards each other. If these formal, these public, these 
carefully weighed contracts can be violated, what possible val- 
ue can be attached to any agreements and promises of mortals ; 
what faith can man repose in his fellow-man, even for an hour, 
and in any matter, from the sacredness of life down to the pal- 
try wares of the peddler? If Russia is acting simply in accord- 
ance with the letter and spirit of the treaties which she has 
contracted with the Porte, and if the Sultan is violating them ; 
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then the question of right and wrang, the question of good faith 
and of the morale, is virtually settled. Whether it is conven- 
ient or not for the Porte to carry out her engagements; wheth- 
er this is not a suitable time to get her Allies to back her in 
resistance ; whether the balance of power is to be affected or 
not; all these queries are beside the point. They have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. They are only the wicked pretexts 
which the shopman feigns to violate his bargain with his pat- 
rons; the crooked shifts and hollow excuses before which Truth 
and Honor and Justice must perish from the earth. 

Having ascertained this point of the Treaties, we will pass 
on to notice the salient points of history in this struggle, from 
the time of the mission of Prince Menschikoff up to the pre- 
sent; and, finally, we will offer a few remarks as to the 
churchly aspects of the question. 

It is true, there have been so many contradictory state- 
ments on this war question, thit people generally may be in 
danger of dismissing it from their attention, as a tangled and 
knotty skein, utterly beyond hope. They may think that, if 
the famous maxim of Walpole was true in his day, that Azs- 
tory is a lie, there must, if possible, be a still stronger defini- 
tion given to this branch of science, now that our Telegraphs 
have gone into operation, and the Daily Press and the Stock 
Exchange require such an unusual amount of exciting stimu- 
lus to sustain their vitality and treasure up materials for his- 
tory. Yet such misstatements and contradictions refer mostly 
to the current and less characteristic incidents of the war, 
leaving, in a great measure, untouched, the general data and 
principles of the contest, on which is to be rested the whole 
broad argument in the case. 

Perhaps Turkey was, at the first, afraid; then, when she 
inveigled France and England and had them committed, 
she was insolent; then France schemed and pushed England 
into the war; then all made a bold front to scare the lion. 
But these are speculations. We have here to do with more 
reliable matters, and those of another kind. It is the question 
of the morale in this struggle that we are to consider. 

We will frankly say, at the very start, what our view of 
the morale is, thus enunciating the proposition which we will 
then attempt to prove. We believe that in the main Russia 
has acted + shee ste in better faith than Turkey or Turkey’s 
Allies; that while the Czar is not guilty of the simplicity of 
childhood, he is nevertheless neither a political ruftian nor a 
buceaneer ; that while, like every other sovereign, acting 
not solely in a personal capacity, but representatively for his 
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people, he may feel that more latitude and verge is given for 
his actions than he would be entitled to as an individual, he 
has yet, in the present instance, pursued a course which no 
other country would have taken unless its weakness compelled 
it to do so; ina word, that while, like other sovereigns, he 
may be ambitious and discreet, he has been careful to have 
much of the right on his side from the very start, and to have 
kept to that right in a way that would almost argue a weak- 
ness in the instrumentality or an indecision in the will by 
which his ends were sought to be obtained. 

And now for the proof. The Treaties between Russia and 
Turkey were laid betore the House of Commons in England, 
by the Government, some two months since ; from which time 
we have been diligently searching the Daily Press to get a 
sight at least of a synopsis of the most famous of them. We 
hardly, however, expected to be rewarded for the lookout, as 
we had seen so much reason to distrust the action of the Al- 
lies in this war that we could scarcely expect them to give to 
the world the text of the Treaties which form the hinge on 
which the whole matter revolves, or, rather, show/d have re- 
volved, if all parties had been transparently honest. Instead 
of such solid information, such special and instructive facts, 
we are put off, and scented away from the trail, by every 
manner of extraneous information, until many almost forget 
that there have been any such formal and mutual promises. 
But we are not dependent upon the House of Commons for a 
knowledge of these documents. De Martens (Gottingen) has 
given us a good and entire text. But even if we quoted those 
passages implying the claims in behalf of Russia, we might 
be met with different charges of misconstruction or misappre- 
hension; so that we prefer to give a construction of what 
these Treaties contain on the eastern religious question in the 
words of another. 

And the aid comes from a quarter least expected ; no less, 
indeed, than from France—thrice hostile to the Czar, reli- 
giously, politically, and socially. Searcely, indeed, can a 
Gaul mention the name of a Muscovite, but he has the most 
intense itching to get hold of one of the roughest prefixes in 
the language to attach to the name. Yet all the better for 
this; the favorable testimony of a foe is of the strongest 
character. So is it with the account of these Treaties, given 
by M. Francesque Bouvet, late representative. Our readers 
are further informed, that he has lived in the Danubian 
Principalities—the border land of a long warfare—and that 
his work is styled, “Turkey, Past and Present.” To this 
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volume is affixed an appendix, in which is contained a tabular 
statement of the Treaties made between Turkey and other 
powers, from the year 1699. The first date that concerns our 
subject is 1774, when the great Treaty was formed, which (as 
augmented by the Treaty of Adrianople) is the foundation of 
all that Russia now claims at the hands of the Sultan. It is the 
Treaty of Rutschuk-Kainardji (the name of a village in Bulga- 
ria), and was made between Russia and Turkey. Heeren (by 
the way) speaks of this Treaty as a compromise between the two 
countries. On the topic of religion, M. Bouvet has these words, 
as the sum of the treaty: “A Greek church to be constructed 
at Pera, and the Sultan to admit the right of Russia to pro- 
tect the Greck religion and its sacred edifices.” We must be 
frank enough to say that M. Bouvet gives this language as the 
meaning and substance of the articles bearing on the question. 
jut can any thing be stronger, more to the point, more en- 
tirely out of the reach of any argument or subterfuge? It 
gives Russia a right; and this right is not only (as we often 
hear) in regard to a church-building at Constantinople, nor 
even in regard to the Holy Places in Palestine, but it is over 
the entire Greek religion; and this right, lastly, is in the 
form of a protectorate. What could be expected fuller, and, 
at the same time, more precise as to the great contest now 
going on between these two great powers! What possible 
foothold can Turkey have to stand upon in her present course 
of refusal to be guided by the letter and spirit of this compact 4 
But let us go further. We have quoted only from the 
appendix. Let us go back to the text of the work and see 
what, there, M. Bouvet has said upon the right which this 
Treaty gave to Russia. On page 42, he says, “ The Treaty of 
Kainardji was as much to the advantage of Russia, as that of 
Pruth had been unfavorable and humiliating.” Then, after 
mentioning the various stipulations that are made, he thus 
speaks on the question before us: “ the construction of a Greek 
church at Pera, and the right of the Empress to protect the 
Greek religion and its sacred edifices.” Ue also adds, on a 
collateral point: “ The Austrian representative, the Baron de 
Thugut, who had assisted in drawing up the Treaty, spoke of 
it in terms which prove that its tendency was justly appre- 
ciated by that diplomatist. ‘This Treaty, he wrote, ‘is a 
model of ability on the part of Russia, and a rare example of 
simplicity on the part of the Turks.’ ” 
After this, no one, we think, would feel safe in supposing 
that the Turks gained much advantage from any diplomatic 
efforts at Kainardji. Few, we imagine, will hesitate to con- 
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fess that, certainly—even a Frenchman being judge, and one, 
too, who, in other portions of his work, is not chary of his 
spleen towards the Russ—Nicholas is not in the wrong when 
he claims rights for the Greek or Orthodox Christians, by vir- 
tue of this Treaty. 

And here the case might stop. We have said enough to 

ut the matter at rest. For, if the stipulations of such a bi- 
sot promise are of no avail to bind the Turk, and to settle 
the question of right and wrong in every Christian mind, what 
considerations are strong enough to effect such ends? But 
we are content to go further. We will meet objectors on 
their own grounds, not doubting that even these grounds will 
make nothing as against the orthodox Christians and their de- 
fender; but, on the contrary, in many cases will only be 
favorable to our view of the morale of the question. In order 
to do so, we must pass on to the second division of our subject, 
and enter upon the consideration of the various stages in legis- 
lation and diplomacy which took their origin in the mission of 
Prince Menschikoff to the Sublime Porte. 

What, then, did the Prince demand, and what was the 
reason of his hostile departure from Constantinople? The 
state of the case was this. This Treaty of Kainardji had not 
been acted upon in good faith on the part of the Porte. Her 
populace, under the influence of a wild fanaticism, which 
placed them at times beyond the control of the Sultan, had 
imbrued their hands in the blood of the Christians; and even 
the Sultan himself had proved false, by granting to M. de 
Lavalette, the French Ambassador at the Porte, a Firman 
involving privileges in favor of the Zatin church in the Turk- 
ish dominions, which placed them in a more favorable position 
than the Greeks ; and notwithstanding that a Firman author- 
izing these very privileges to the Greeks had but a short time 
previously been given to the agents of Russia. Russia was 
disgusted at such high-handed conduct. She felt that she 
could no longer hesitate, as a matter of sternest duty, to insist 
upon the full and honest discharge of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Kainardji, ratified and augmented at Adrianople, in 
1829; and she sent Menschikoff to convey her sentiments to 
the Porte. And here come important questions. 

What did Menschikoff claim? Me first claimed, not a 
Treaty, but a convention. He was promised a Firman; but was 
not this an insult? Why, he had possessed a Firman before, 
and it was of no use. It was given one day, and violated the 
next. It was a mere promise of the Sultan, which he might 
make, out of the plenitude of his good will, and without deign- 
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ing to enter into a compact for mutual signatures ; but which, 
on the morrow, in the exercise of a similar sovereign and be- 
nign will, he might see fit to alter under what seemed to him 
an alteration of circumstances. But something more than this 
was claimed by the Prince. The former Treaty, through a 
lapse of time, had been suffered to be impaired, without being 
so totally violated as to have demanded of Russia an instant 
war to vindicate her rights. Now, therefore, the time was 
come to reattirm this stipulation on the religious rights. And 
this reaffirmation was the guarantee by which she sought to 
bind Turkey, if anything could bind her, to act for the future 
in good faith. 

On this we have two remarks to make; First, What was 
the use of the new Treaty which was demanded? If Russia 
had these rights already guaranteed by Treaty, why ask for 
another Treaty? Her very asking proves that she wanted 
something new ; some addition to her former rights. Such is 
a popular way of putting the objection. But, we answer, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that when mutual promises, through 
lapse of time, by ignorance or rashness, or by mere inadvert- 
ence, are impaired, that they should at some sudden crisis be 
reiffirmed, and the entire question once again and in the most 
formal manner be put back on its true basis? And not only 
as a point of reason should it be so, but as a matter of fact it 
has been so. From the great Magna Charta, so often reaftirm- 
ed in the troublesome eras of the rude Barons of England, down 
to the very last Democratic Convention held in our own coun- 
try, we see examples of precisely the same thing—the repeti- 
tion and rehearsal of features of right and policy, held to be of 
fundamental importance, though liable from age and contin- 
gencies to a lack of proper comprehension or of adequate ap- 


preciation. 
Nor, again, was this guarantee a material one. That ques- \ 
tion came afterwards, when the Principalities were seized to : 


enforce the rights demanded. But the guarantee which Men- 
schikoff asked was only a solemn Convention entered into by 
the two high contracting parties, binding each of them, and 
not liable to the mutations of the Sultan’s whims, under any 
pretext he might assume as a justification of a change of mind 
in the premises. 
We have stated as facts what may require a word or two 
of evidence before going further. That Russia had not been 
very handsomely treated, we think may be put beyond doubt 
by what is said by IM. Bouvet on the one hand, and even 
by that vituperative journal, the London Times, on the other. 
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Even enemies are compelled to speak the truth, though 
with faltering tongues. Apologetically, M. Bouvet says, 
while speaking of the offense which Russia took at the grant 
of the Holy Shrines privileges to France, “ Even allowing that 
the steps taken successively by #rance and Austria in refer- 
ence to the Porte may have been of a nature to excite her 
(Russia’s) jealousy, it must be remembered that the conduet of 
her Envoy has been altogether marked with too much empha- 
sis.” And the London Times, another authority, taken because 
at hand, says, “Ifthe Russian Government had preferred its 
claims to that amount of redress to which it might fairly be 
entitled, without bullying,” &e. The other fact alluded to is 
in reference to the Firman about the Holy Shrines. This doe- 
ument, confirming to the Greek Christians their ancient rights, 
had been sent to Russia by the Sultan, and at the top of this 
Firman was a hatti-scheriff, in the handwriting of the Sultan, 
acknowledging these ancient rights. But when the Turkish 
commissary, in conformity with assurances given to the Rus- 
sian Embassy, arrived at Jerusalem, he denied that he had 
such a Firman, and it was only after the demand of the Rus- 
sian Consul had been backed by definite measures, that this 
Firman was registered; but even then it was done with such 
qualifications as almost entirely to neutralize its force. 

But it is said, the Convention required by Menschikoff of 
the Sultan would effectually make his Empire a mere imperium 
in imperio; that it would virtually dethrone the Ottoman, or 
at least make him, after the Japan fashion, but a joint ruler 
with the Czar, and that if the Turk did make such promises, 
he would have been under restraint, and therefore not bound 
by them. 

To this we answer, that such an argument belongs to the 
department of ethics more than of history, and that, as such a 
moral argument, we could only appreciate it when the rela- 
tions of right and wrong, truth and error, virtue and vice, 
have ceased to be what by the common consent of human 
kind they are held to be at present. Alas for honor and truth 
and the peace of the world, if such an argument were to pre- 
vail! For a moment let us stop to investigate it by history. 
Shall the Peace of Westphalia be disregarded, and the Neth- 
erlands return to Spanish protection, because the thirty years’ 
war compelled Austria to consent to the independence? Shall 
the Peace of Utrecht be violated; Gibraltar go back to the 
French, and the Ilouse of Hanover give place to the nearest 
collateral heirs of the Stuarts, because France found herself 
compelled to make the stipulations? Shall the Canadas revert 
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to France, because at the end of the seven years’ war Great 
Britain compelled her to sign them away? Shall our own 
country be handed over to the maternal care of Her Gracious 
Majesty, because at Yorktown and the peace of Paris, Great 
Britain was forced to enter into stipulations that were not 
very palatable? Indeed, what would be the condition of the 
world, if a Treaty was not binding because one of the parties 
to it had been under a sense of compulsion? Why, then, shall 
not these Treaties between Russia and Turkey be preserved 
in a spirit of integrity? There is no such startling injustice 
ii the demands themselves; none in the mode in which they 
were first authorized, as to palliate any attempts at present 
evasion. Both sides have not proved false, both do not wish 
a nullification of the Treaties. But of this we shall see more 
presently. 

Let us now see what were these iniquitous stipulations of the 
Convention which Menschikoff demanded of the Sultan. And 
first, negatively, he did not claim the right to confirm the Pat- 
riarch of Constantinople (as it is often said), and no one, familiar 
with the question of the Patriarchate of Moscow and the Holy 
Governing Synod, which is its modern substitute, would see 
any special reason that he should claim such aright. Nor 
again did he claim a Protectorate, except so far as virtually 
every one must be a Protector to whom guarantees are given 
for the safe conduct and well being of a third party. A Pro- 
tectorate of some kind does exist, and has existed everywhere. 
The flag of our Union protects our citizens in every water. 
Ambassadors and other functionaries are always excepted 
from some of the general laws of the country where they are 
accredited. Nay, further, England protects bodies of men, 
and sometimes with almost sovereign authority, from Cuba to 
China. And without alluding to the present armed occupa- 
tion of the Italian peninsula by French regiments, we see a 
Protectorate in history that is quite decisive on the subject 
under review. Henry IV. did not refuse to grant to the Pro- 
testants the edict of Nantes, though the parties to whom he 
bound himself were even his own subjects. Nor did Ferdi- 
nand feel that his imperial sceptre was shattered, when, by 
the Peace of Augsburg (1555), he entered into treaty that the 
Protestants of the Empire, living under Romish Prince-Bish- 
ops, should enjoy the exercise of their own religion. Nay, Eng- 
land, when at the very noon-tide of her glory she treated with 
France, at Ryswick, did not feel humbled in the dust, in prom- 
ising Louis that the cities he then yielded up should still be 
allowed to remain under Roman Catholic influence. 
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But, in the case before us, a solemn promise of such a 
character was made and violated. Russia now seeks the 
redress of these violated promises, and, in so doing, asks for 
another Treaty, or, rather, convention. In this sense she 
claimed to be a Protector. And, further, she asks what, 
unless she has been sorely stricken with stupidity, she is 
obliged to ask, acting upon her ancient rights, that no class 
of Christians under the Sultan should be elevated to a higher 
level than the Greeks, in behalf of whom these special rights 
had been made; and, finally, that all the ab antiquo immuni- 
ties of the Greek rite might be preserved. 

While this article is preparing, General Baraguay d’Iil- 
liers has lett the Porte with the most hostile mien, on similar 
but higher grounds. For he claimed, as under the special 
protection of France, the Latin Christians residing at Constan- 
tinople; and when the Sultan recently banished the subjects 
of King Otho, the French ambassador claimed an immunity 
for the Latins, i. e., he demanded not that they should secure 
equal measures of justice or favor with other Christians, but, 
that they should be exalted far above them, and made 
especial favorites—a haughty claim to which the Czar has 
never yet advanced pretensions. 

And to go a step further, before passing from this point, 
Turkey has recently consented, as a condition to the aid she 
receives from the Western Powers, to forego her sovereign 
right to make peace without their privity; thus stripping 
from herself one of the most essential features of national inde- 
pendence, rather than submit to a little hanteur in demeanor 
from a Russian prince. The price of petulance and pride is 
a heavy one. Inthe demand of Russia there was no such 
compromise of Turkish independence. But whether so or not, 
by the facts—the agreements between the two parties—must 
they abide. 

We need not here stop to notice the charge, that in all that 
Nicholas has done, the great and ulterior goal of territorial 
acquisition has been kept ever in view; for there is no special 
reason for us to do so. Even if such was one of the elements 
in his mixed and complex motive to action (for in every one 
the motive to action is seldom simple and single,) who could 
cast the first stone at him, who remembers the fact and the 
manner of our acquisitions in Mexico, or those of England in 
India, (making altogether, within the last hundred years, 
acquisitions three times as great as those of Russia) and those 
of Prussia and Austria in Central Europe? Who is without 
fault, if fault it necessarily be ? 
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But Menschikoff did not insist, even, upon a Convention. 
When that was refused, a less formal document, a mere note 
with the Imperial signature, and addressed to Russia (and 
not to everybody, or rather nobody), was asked for, and even 
this was refused. May we not, then, say, as we did before, 
that Russia appears to have betrayed a strange weakness in 
her conduct here? Is there an iota that would justify the 
charge against her of a mighty foe brow-beating a sup)liant 
adversary; any ground for characterizing a nation thus acting 
as a faithless and ruthless barbarian, with whom justice and 
plighted faith are words to be bandied about in ridicule? 

And, again, if it were a fair objection that the tone and 
temper of Menschikoff were disagreeable or overbearing, may 
not a forcible replication be made for the Ozar? Is Turkey 
to demand everything, even to a trifle of gesture and look and 
pitch of the voice, and that, too, of the party aggrieved? Is 
the criminal at the bar the one to make conditions? Is 
nothing due to Russia? This seems to us but little of the 
even-handed justice and common chalice that are to pass 
impartially from one to another. If Russia was wronged and 
even then lowered her demands until, for shame, she could 
lower them no more, it approaches to the verge of the absurd 
and the ludicrous for Turkey to stand out because the manner 
of the Prince was offensive. And when we think of the con- 
sequences of such standing out—the inundation of the world 
with war—we are lead with every manly impulse to frown 
upon such conduct and willingly to hand over the faithless 
power, with all its silly pleadings of sensitiveness, to the justice 
of the Avenger. 

We must notice, also, before leaving the subject of the 
Prince’s acting, a few other matters. It has been asked, with all 
the confidence which bespeaks an easy victory, why was it 
that Menschikoff went to Constantinople to settle a petty dis- 
pute about a key and a cupola—a mere affaire de chancellerie 
—and ended by bringing forward the whole subject of the 
religious standing of the Eastern Christians as a great state 
question? Why not confine himself to the Shrines mat- 
ter? We answer that, even if such were the sole or even 
principal object of his visit, this Shrines question was not a 
mere isolated question to be reached and settled by itself. It 
was part and parcel of a complicated network of principles 
and events, and could not be adjusted but by reference to the 
principle on which it rested and going to the warp and woof 
—the very substratum of the difficulty. To attempt to settle 
it in any other way would have manifested ignorance or 
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fatuity ; and, even if it could have been thus temporarily 
settled by any species of casting lots or striking compromises, 
there would have been no security or permanency in the 
arrangement, and another crisis would speedily have arisen, 
reopening the whole question in dispute. For this Shrines 
question was involved in the Treaty of Kainardji; inasmuch 
as the rights of the Greek Christians and Pilgrims at Beth- 
lehem form part of that protection which in this Treaty the 
Porte had stipulated to extend over these Christians. These 
stipulations formed the very warrant for an appeal to the 
Sultan to give back the Shrines privileges to the Greeks, and 
were the on/y basis on which the Sultan could be expected to 
grant them in the face of the #rench Ambassador. To have 
asked or granted such privileges on any grounds weaker than 
these, when they had recently been, though dishonestly, prom- 
ised to France, would have argued very badly for the head 
of the Muscovite and the heart of the Ottoman. 

But, still further, it is said that the Sultan granted all that 
was asked for, of his own accord ; giving the ancient privileges 
ot all the Christians in his empire at the time of the withdrawal 
of Menschikotf. What more, it is asked, is wanted? Why 
does the Czar insist on more? We might now ask the same 
question, changing the word Czar for Sultan. We miglit say, 
if the Sultan was willing to grant all that was demanded of 
him in some independent and abstract manner, why did he 
not do so in an honest and open agreement with the Czar? 
Does not the fact of his not doing so argue petulance; a 
miserable stale etiquette, too boyish, yet too criminal to be 
permitted among sovereign nations whose angry words lead 
to battles somewhat different in results from those of juvenile 
pugilists in the streets? If, too, these had formerly been 
granted to the Czar and the Sultan was willing, in his own 
way, to reiffirm them, then we say there is a new ground for 
advocating the principle of reaftirmation, and the Turk, by his 
own showing of the case, is manifestly and grossly in the 
wrong, and is highly dishonest in refusing to grant anew what 
formerly he had granted and what now he virtually acknow- 
ledges needs rehearsal and renewal. 

Granting, however, all that is claimed (until we come 
more fully to see the error of the claim, when we notice 
Turkey’s alterations of the phrases in the Viennese note) ; 
granting she made every promise of privilege as well as of 
worship and to all Christians as well as to those who are her 
subjects ; what is the morale of the case? Turkey gets rid of 
a mutual, authoritative, responsible action, by giving an irre- 
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sponsible promise! We might illustrate the case by referring 
toa fraudulent debtor, who has managed to spirit away or 
involve in complications his promissory note, and, while 
admitting the note, refuses to give his creditor another, and 
puts him off with a mere verbal promise. In both cases the 
offer wants the binding characteristics. The student will have 
one among many illustrations in A/story, by remembering the 
account which Burnet gives (Own Times) of the intense sus- 
picion on the part of England towards France, at the time of 
the Peace of Utrecht, and of the assurances which Queen 
Anne gave her subjects that the treaty should be made with 
every needful particularity. They had no mind to trust the 
King. 

We must go a step further. We must see the confirmation 
of the material points that have been urged, in the current of 
events subsequent to the withdrawal of Prince Menschikoff 
from the Porte. And yet, good reader, we are not going to 
unravel with you the hideous knot of Notes and Protocols, 
and Seneds and Treaties, which, up to the famous and super- 
cilious and wily autograph of the French Emperor, were then 
spread before the world. One stout blow will cut the knot, 
as easily as was hewn asunder the famous Gordian one of old, 
from the pole of the ox-cart in Phrygia. The great hinge of 
these diplomatic efforts was the Viennese note of the Four 
Powers. Around this they all cluster, and it explains them all. 
The light, moreover, which a consideration of the nature and 
fortunes of this note will cast over what has already been 
said, will be an additional reason for our dwelling on the sub- 
ject. The following facts will be borne in mind. 

Prince Menschikoff reduced his demands from a convention 
to anote, to be accepted and signed by the Porte, and founded 
on the provisions of the Kainardji and Adrianople Treaties. 

The Prince waited long at the Porte for its decisions, and 
even protracted his departure to the 21st of May, when he 
had given notice of his departure on the eighth. 

After insisting on this note, in a direct form, from the 
Porte and upon its implicating only the two sovereign powers 
immediately interested in its results, Russia consented to re- 
cede from this ground and accept the intervention of other 
powers between her and her offending neighbor. 

The note which these intervening powers drafted for the 
signature of the Sultan, was first telegraphed to the Czar, and 
in this form was accepted without discussion ; but afterwards 
it was altered by the Western Powers in such a way as to 
inuite the exceptions of Russia to its ratification; yet even 
then Russia waived her objections and resolved to accept the 
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final form of the note, despite its alterations, rather than run 
the risk of replications on the part of the Porte and of sub- 
jecting herself to the imputation of prolonging the agitation 
ot Europe for the sake of inisting upon a phraseology which, 
though important, was not essential. On the other hand, Turkey 
rejected the draft of the note. But of this more hereafter. 

Finally, it will be remembered that this note was conceiv- 
ed or sanctioned by England and France, the friends and al- 
lies of the Porte, and, as we shall presently see, was deemed 
by them unobjectionable in matter and form. Here we 
would stop a moment and say, comprehensively, to all who 
believe (they know not why) that Russia is seeking for more 
in this struggle than she is fairly entitled to, that the Four 
Powers have offered her what is satisfactory. She was con- 
tent with their finding; but Turkey would not yield. This, 
however, must be explained. 

Let us quote from this Viennese Note. The first and 
third clauses are inserted, for they alone contain what is ma- 
terial tv the matter in hand. 

“A supreme irade, in date of — having made known to 
him (the minister of foreign affairs) the Imperial decision, the 
Sublime Porte, &e., congratulates itself at being able to com- 
municate it to his Excellency Count de Nesselrode. If at all 
times the Emperors of Russia have shown their active solici- 
tude for the maintenance of the ¢mmunities and privileges 
of the Orthodox Greek Church in the Ottoman Empire, the 
Sultans never refused to confirm them anew by solemn acts, 
which attested their ancient and constant benevolence towards 
their Christian subjects. The undersigned (minister of foreign 
affairs) has consequently received the order to declare by the 
present that the government of his majesty the Sultan will 
remain faithful to the letter and spirit of the stipulations of 
the treaties of Kuscuyki Kainardji and of Adrianople, re- 
lative to the protection of Christian worship, and that his ma- 
jesty regards it as a point of honor with him to cause to be 
preserved for ever from all attacks, either at present or in 
future, the enjoyment of the spiritual privileges which have 
been accorded by the august ancestors of his majesty to the 
orthodox Church in the East, and which are maintained and 
contirmed by him, and, moreover, to allow the Greek worship 
pod erg we in a spirit of high justice in the advantages con- 
ceded to other Christians by convention or special agreement.” 

It is not true (as some may think) that Turkey, in object- 
ing to this note, did so because of any constructions put upon 
it by Russia. That fact itself would be a subject for diseus- 
sion if it existed ; but it does not exist. Turkey first rejected 
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it, or rather would accept it only with the material alterations 
which she offered. It was then that Russia, who had previ- 
ously accepted the note, pure and simple, refused to recog- 
nize the important alterations imal by the Porte, and 
gave her version of the story which has so much scandalized 
our liberal Press. Russia might have demanded, previously 
to her own telegraphed promise to accept this Note, that 
Turkey should promise to do the same; but she did not, and 
when the defaulting party—the implacable, irascible and 
pampered child—refused to do its duty, to accept the least 
of all the demands of Russia and then the recommendations 
of the Four Powers, the common consent of the Sultan’s friends 
and of Europe, until certain fundamental alterations were 
admitted by them all at the intimation of his caprice, then it 
was high time for Russia to assume a more manly bearing than 
she had done; else she would have handed over her name 
to historical disgrace. 

That such alterations were material, one or two specifica- 
tions may be enough to prove. First, Turkey altered the 
Note, so as to read that she had always watched over not 
merely the worship but the dmmunities of the orthodox Church. 
This was a bold falsehood ; disproved by the very Shrines diffi- 
culty which was the origin of the whole trouble. Moreover, 
if it were true, what ground had Russia for objection? If the 
Porte had always done this, why did the Czar ask for any 
thing else? Why did even the London Times say, that some 
redress was due to the Czar? And in what an unenviable 
and absurd and iniquitous position would it place the Czar— 
to write his own doom; to acknowledge that the Treaties had 
been kept, though they were broken, and that, though asking re- 
dress, he did sv in the very act of confessing that there was no 
cause for redress ? 

But, again, Turkey insisted on an alteration which would 
have rendered Russia (if she accepted the alteration) guilty 
of the truism that she had always been watchful over her own 
chureh in her own dominions; and which would have ex- 
cluded her from the right of vindicating the wrongs of the 
Christians in the Ottoman dominions, when the privileges 
guaranteed to them by the Porte had not been maintained. 

Further, there was an alteration of an ambiguous character, 
stating that the orthodox or Greek rite should be put upon 
an equal footing in point of religious immunities (not with 
those in the territories of the Sultan, but) with the other sub- 
jects of the Porte. Thus a loophole was left for the Sultan to 
escape from the most that was important in his promises. 
The same scenes could be reénacted the next day, that had 
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led to this world-wide discussion, without violating one jot or 
iota of his solemn promises, or, more properly, of his ridiculous 
farce. For to whatever class and to however great a number 
of squatters in his dominions he chose to grant special privi- 
leges (and these comprised a large body of foreign priests 
not subjects of the Porte), he could freely do so; and thus the 

Noman Catholic would virtually become the dominant and 
established form of Christianity. The Greeks would be out- 
raged in feelings and interests, and thus again would the bit- 
ter fountains of religious animosities be unsealed, and the 
Turks be enabled to exult over the mutual recriminations and 
hostilities of rival Christian communities, and laugh at the 
great seething cauldron into which she had cast the passions 
of the Christians. Nor would there be any political interest 
wanting to prompt to such actions. Intense hatred of the 
Azure cross; the ability to overcome the orthodox, by hav- 
ing France, the party so publicly privileged, held aloft in 
terrorem ; these would be too tempting motives for the con- 
scientious Mohammedan to resist. 

Could such alterations be accepted by Russia? Dare she, 
- in virtue of her duty and her good name among men, thus 
stoop and thus trifle on the arena of the world? Nay, would 
it not have been ervel for her thus to throw wide the flood- 
gates of persecution and subject the whole of the Christian 
orient to wrath and suffering ? 

But, for a moment, we will stop to consider this almost ri- 
diculous pretext, of which so much has been said—that Russia 
mut iaterpretations upon the Note, which were fatal to it. 
ican has certainly been reduced to a very damaging 
discount. One Power, forsooth, put interpretations on a col- 
lective note of the four mediating Powers of Europe! And 
suppose Russia did; did not Turkey do the same? Might not 
any party, at any time, do the same? On such grounds, will 
it ever be possible to make a Treaty with Russia, as she can 
always act ina similar manner? And, lastly in the catalogue 
of queries, let us ask, if the /?owers cannot write grammati- 
vally, are they morally right in visiting their sins upon the 
unotfending? One thing, however, is clear, that an eccle- 
siastical synod would not have used such general and abstract 
terminology ; if it were general, it would have been also ex- 
plicit enough. 

dut, in fact, was not even this document explicit enough ? 
Is there one to say that the interpretations put upon it by 
Count Nesselrode (be it remembered, after it was rejected by 
the Porte) are at war with the plain, honest sense of the words 
themselves? Is Russia guilty of any cabalistic interpretation 
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in the matter; diving or soaring into depths for hidden mean- 
ing, which the ordinary optics of plainer men cannot discern? 
The truth is that this plain sense, this meaning which every 
individual blessed with reason and impartiality would have 
given to this matter, if brought before him for adjudication, 
was precisely the one given to the words of the Conference by 
Turkey. Thus Russia and Turkey both interpret it c/ike ; 
the latter rejecting the Note because it does give a worthy 
sense to existing Treaties, and the other, for this identical rea- 
son, accepting the offer. The ground, however, was event- 
ually taken (when Turkey’s vetulancy compelled the Allies to 
hunt up some pretext) that, because of this ¢rterpretation and 
despite of an original pure and simple acceptance from Rus- 
sia, the Viennese provisions could no longer be. thought of. 
And yet, can there be a question but that the Four Powers 
themselves gave the same interpretation to the Note? What 
other interpretation cou/d be given to it as it stands? Why 
did Turkey feel obliged to alter the Note? Why not give her 
interpretation of it to be ratitied by the Conference? Or rather, 
why not ignore the fact, as England, at Utrecht, ignored the 
secret meaning which France would give to a renunciation of 
the Spanish Crown? 

We are not, however, to leave these Ambassadors in this 
dilemma and with this trifling to which Turkey drove them; 
for, before they were driven to it, they had committed them- 
selves too far to make it of any avail. We have said that the 
Four Powers (two of them ever since the allies and fast 
friends of Turkey) made these propositions, then altered 
them in favor of the Sultan, and urged them upon his accept- 
ance. There is, perhaps, no latitude or longitude in the world, 
where such facts could bear any other meaning than that the 
recommendation, in its plain, grammatical sense, was likely 
to be a reasonable one. No one could have thought it dis- 
respectful. It was not possible to have thought it so disre- 
spectful as to be a blow to the very independence of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. And such must have been the fact. But 
we do not stop here. We have testimonies for the character 
of this Note taken from the most unexceptionable quarters, 
including the London Times (which seems to know almost 
every vituperative adjective of the lexicon), that must be added 
to our own reasonings and facts. Let us see first what the 
Paris Moniteur (official) says on the subject. Alluding to the 
solicitude of the Czar for the Greeks, expressed in the St. 
Petersburg Journal (Nov. 3, 1853), the Moniteur says: 


“France, Austria, Great Britain and Prussia, reeommended the Sublime 
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Porte to respond to it by assurances compatible with the dignity of the Sultan 
and the integrity of his sovereign rights.” 


Of course this does not refer to the Turkish edition of the 
Note, and equally, of course, is Russia’s interpretation adopted, 
Otherwise, the apologetic or explanatory tone would have 
been out of 


The London Times, July 12th, 1854, says of Russia : 


We are perfectly aware that she has not demanded a political protectorate 
of the Greek Christians in Turkey; she contents herself with what M. pe Nes- 
SELRODE terms “a sort of religious patronage.” 


And, again (Aug. 20th), in allusion to the famous proposal 
of the four powers which had been sent to Turkey. 


The Conference of Vienna has, unquestionably, obtained far better terms 
than Turkey could have obtained for herself. After the Russian Government 
had announced that the acceptance of its ultimatum sans variante was an in- 
dispensable condition of peace, the Emperor Nicnotas has been brought to re- 
duce these arrogant and separate pretensions within the limits of a note, which 
the Four Powers approve, and which does not materially differ from the note 
proposed by Turkey herself, at an earlier stage of this dispute. 

The real friends of Turkey in this crisis are not those who are attempting 
to goad her to a desperate and probably fatal resistance—but those, on the 
contrary, who have procured terms for the settlement of this question, which 
it is not more inconsistent with her honor to accept than with our honor to 
recommend, It will surely not be easy to persuade the world that a note 
originally drawn by France, revised by England, adopted by Austria, and as- 
sented to by Prussia—who are, therefore, all in some degree responsible for its 
contents—is of so humiliating a character that the Turkish Divan is to risk its 
existence by rejecting such an offer, in the vain hope of humbling its powerful 
neighbor. 


It will be remembered that all this testimony refers to the 
original note, as such, and that Turkey has both virtually and 
formally rejected that note, as such. The interpretation, too, 
is obviously Russian and literal. Such language as this needs 
no comment to direct attention to its points. But let us look 
further. We clip the following from the New York Daily 
Times of Oct. 4th, and it will be perceived that Turkey’s 
interpretations were not then thought of so much force; nor 
had the new pretext of Russian interpretation been devised. 

The Paris Débats gives the following version of the instructions which, it 
asserts, have been sent to Constantinople by Mr. Reeves, one of the Secretaries 
to the Cabinet. These instructions, which the Débats says are most pressing 
and most categorical, were agreed to unanimously, at a council at which Lord 


ABERDEEN, CLARENDON, Joun Russert, and Patmerston were present. The 
Déhats says: 


The English Ambassador at Constantinople is instructed to demand from 
the Turkish Government the retractation of the modifications which it proposed 
on the 19th of August, and its adhesion, “ pure et simple,” to the draft note al- 
ready accepted by the Emperor of Russia. 

The same paper tells us that the Conference itself had 
exhibited a like inability to appreciate the Sultan’s objections. 
It says: 
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It transpires that, on the 4th instant, on learning the Czar’s rejection of the 
Turkish modifications, the Conference at Vienna hastily assembled, and im- 
mediately dispatched a courier to Constantinople, bearing intelligence ef the 
rejection, together with a private dispatch from the Conference to the Sultan, 
hoping to induce him to accept the original note. 

We have used the New York Times as an agent; (how- 
ever unwillingly to itself), let us now recur to it as a princi- 
pal. Under date July 25th it says: 

With sincere good faith Russia has, from the first, assured the great Powers 
that she entertains no immediate designs upon the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. The status quo are to be preserved inviolate. 

Such declarations leave no room to doubt that all parties 
ere the same interpretation to the note originally, and in- 
deed that this interpretation was the only one which the 
phraseology could bear. 

Let us look at a few testimonies of a negative character, 
and given under such circumstances as to throw a strong side 
light on the question. Kossuth has said, 

The Sultan cannot make the internal administration of his Empire an ob- 
ject of transaction with a foreign power; but he did by a decree what he 
was desired to do by a treaty. 

Passing by the mistake in the latter part of this paragraph, 
we remark that it yields the entire question of right. 

3ut let us hear the London Times on this States question 
of protection, 

We must again, however, urge on our own Government, and on all the 
allies with which it is now connected by more or less formal ties, the extreme 
importance of concluding, at the earliest practicable moment, a treaty which 
shall define the real political objects of the war, assure to the Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey our united protection, and determine the means to be em- 
ployed for the attainment of our common objects. We trust that the time is 
rapidly approaching when such a treaty will obtain the assent not only of 
England and France, but of the German Courts, and possibly of some other not 
less important auxiliaries. 

So the Christians are to have rights guaranteed to them, 
and even the internal administration of Turkey zs to be an 
object of transaction with Foreign Powers. All can be 
granted so long as /2ussia is not involved. That seems to 
alter everything. We stop our quotations, after the two fol- 
lowing, showing, we think, that lately it is not the Kainardji 
provisions, or the Czar or Sultan’s interpretations, that are 
at the bottom of the difficulty with the Western Powers, and 
that the status quo of the N. Y. Times is, with these disin- 
terested and candid nations, nowhere. The London Times 
significantly remarks (April 20, 1854): 

The last propositions sent from St. Petersburg amount to an offer to evacu- 
ate the Principalities in exchange for the withdrawal of the fleets from the 
Black Sea and the Bosphorus; and, although the Emperor Nicuotas cannot for 
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a moment have supposed that the Western Powers would content themselves 
with so sterile a result of their efforts and sacrifices, leaving the whole ques- 
tion to be reopened by Russia at a more convenient season, yet this proposal 
has probably been made to satisfy the most pressing demands of the German 
Powers, and so to detach them from the Quadruple Conference. 

And the New York Times (May 3) informs us, 


In the different diplomatic notes and queries exchanged between the two 
Governments, one of the latest made an inquiry about the French Emperor's 
intentions in respect to the results of the war. The Vienna Government wish- 
ed to know whether the Court of the Tuilleries would be satisfied with the 
restoration of the status quo ante bellum, and whether there is any foundation for 
the views ascribed to the French Emperor, about the reduction of the Russian 
Empire to less formidable dimensions The answer of the French Government 
was, we are assured, to the point that, war having been declared, and hostili- 
ties commenced, the results, mainly depending on the fortune and duration of 
this war, cannot be cireumscribed in any way, nor can the limits and conditions 
of the pacitieation be delineated. 

Can any one longer doubt that France and England have 
an eye to the abatement of the power of Russia, though pretend- 
ing to other motives? We think, positively and negatively, 
the case in court goes right hardly against the Western 
Powers, though their own witnesses alone have testified. Has 
not rectitude, even from such a showing, characterized the 
Czar? Has not his conduct, therein, been in the main fair and 
rational, not to say lenient? Is not the morale mostly on his 
side ? 

3ut from isolated statements let us pass to general facts. 
Here, again, we shall find the dagger in the hands of Turkey’s 
friends. For what, let us now ask, is the ground taken by the 
Allies, as the explanation of their belligerent attitude? What, 
according to their own confession, has induced them to go 
into the war? for we must pass by all considerations of the 
rivalry and manceuvering between England and France, 
which, despite the utmost efforts to keep matters secret, have 
unmistakeably exhibited themselves since the very beginning 
of the war. It is the almost universal acclaim of Western 
Europe at present, that the balance of power must be preserved ; 
that Turkey, though so insignificant as to have been excluded 
from the Vienna Congress of 1815, must still be propped as 
an integral member of the European confederacy, in order to 
keep up the general political equilibrium ; or, in plain Saxon, 
to benefit the cotton trade. IIence no sense of justice is 
prompting these Powers. No wrongs are to be redressed ; 
no violated pledges, on the part of Russia, are calling for 
atonement. The ¢reaties, therefore, by the showing of these 
very parties, are good ; are not a cause of war in themselves, 
but only so far as they may eventually damage the interests 
of trade. Thus is Russia vindicated at the mouth of her most 
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bitter opponents, and the question of the morale is decided 
for her in quarters not to be impeached of partiality. Ilow 
truly did Nicholas say in his allusions to the accusations made 
against him by England and France :— 

But the last especially of those grounds of accusation suffices to understand 

the true motive of a war for which, judged by its apparent grounds, there is 
no reason ; and it is contrary to the moral, industrial, amd commercial interests 
of the entire world, that it wili really accelerate the ruin of the very Empire 
which it made the pretext to save from imaginary peril. The true motive was 
publicly proclaimed by the English Ministers, when they asserted before Parlia- 
ment that the moment had arrived at last when it was necessary to abate the 
influence of Russia. 
Thus the testimony in behalf of Russia is not only of a direct 
but also of an inferential character. In this connection we 
must refer to recent events which confirm these views. 
There have come into existence, since the 10th of April, 
three international compacts. The convention between 
Prussia and Austria has, for its discriminating feature, the 
preservation of existing boundary lines (for Russia as well as 
under circumstances. The protocol of the Four 
Powers limits their objects to a demand for the integrity 
of Turkish territory and the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties, without saying any thing about melcting Russia in heavy 
damages for what has passed. But England and France have 
a Convention which goes to the extent of bringing about peace 
on solid and durable bases, and of preserving Europe from 
similar lamentable complications in future. If this language 
of England and France is any thing more than a threat, it 
seems to imply that they wish to put the alleged offender on 
his good behavior for the future; taking away from him his 
dangerous weapons, such as the Treaties, from Kainardji down 
to Urikiar Skelessi; and confining him to close quarters, by 
shutting him out from certain dangerous localities of his own 
—say Crimea on the South, Poland on the West, and Finland 
on the North—an extent of plunder never witnessed in Europe, 
(except during the anomalous era of the Napoleon wars), since 
the partition of Poland. 

The morale of the struggle will also be exhibited, if, in 
passing away from the Notes we have just considered, we take 
even but a hasty view of Russia’s willingness to enter again 
and again into treaty, waiving almost every matter of honorary 
claim, and insisting only on substantial rights; while Turkey 
is sullen and wilful, yielding to no appeal, even of Europe 
combined. Such considerations will also tend to confirm 
what we have said of Turkey’s refractory conduct throughout 
the negociations of the Viennese Note. Immediately after 
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its rejection by the Porte, the Czar went to Olmutz, and, 
through Lord Westmoreland’s agency, another proposition 
was sent to the Porte. Then Orloff went on a special mission 
to Vienna, in hopes of again putting the matter into proper 
shape. A Berlin correspondent of Feb. 7th, in reference to 
the dissolution of the Vienna conference without effecting any 
thing, says :— 

The organs of the Russian party here affect to feel much regret at the little 
chance there is now of Baron Von Pama getting the Ambassadors together 
again to work in Vienna. 

Then came the Ambassadors of Germany to the Tuilleries 
to reconstruct the falling fabric; but in vain. Of such efforts 
of the Czar let us form our opinion from the commentaries 
of his enemies, The news by the America (December 27), 
in reference to the resumption of peace efforts at Vienna, 
informs us : 


The proposition is eagerly grasped at by the Russia partizans, but is unfavor- 
ably looked upon by the liberal press and party, who think that Turkey has a 
right to claim something more than the mere status quo ante bellum. They 
insist that the present opportunity should be seized to obtain the free naviga- 
tion of the Danube and the Black Sea, and the abandonment of all Russian 
claims against Turkey. 

The Patrie adds that the new memorandum of the Russian Cabinet is very 
moderate in tone; that the Czar is yet willing to accept the original Note of 
the Four Powers, and will not, under any circumstances, commence hostilities. 


And the Ilumboldt of Dee. 29, informs us :— 


An Anglo-French note had been declined by the Sultan, as rumored by the 
previous steamer, but a more comprehensive projet had been prepared at Paris 
under the eye of the Emperor, and a copy sent to the Cabinet at London, An 
Austrian statement is to the effect that the Czar has intimated his willingness 


to make terms, and the Sultan will not object, though he will not be * the first 
to retract.” 


Lastly we read in the London Times, of April 7 :— 


The last message received at Berlin from the Emperor of Russia, and con- 
veyed to that Court by Prince George of Mecklenburg, is to the effect that the 
Emperor will evacuate the Principalities when ever the Western Powers have obtain- 
ed from the Turks, by treaty, the emancipation of the Christian population. 

Now let us ask, if Russia had acted in an opposite manner 
—had refiised not only to volunteer measures for pacification, 
but had turned a deaf ear to them when coming from others, 
would there not have been a universal outery against her 
dogged and reckless determination to moe | matters to 
extremity? But, when she has pursued this generous and 
noble course, determining to forego every Be seseriton and 
submit to every repulse and freak of passion, that her duty 
would permit, immediately the pl is changed; and the 
most perverse disposition is manifested to misconstrue her 
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motives, and, from out of the darkest and most iniquitous 
suspicions of an erring spirit, to charge her, even in these 
pacific efforts, with having a design of gaining time in order 
at once to exhaust the resources of the Turk and sow the 
seeds of discord among the Allies. What conduct, under 
such circumstances, could be proof against detraction! What 
regard for human opinions could ever, amid such feelings, 
be the least motive to an upright life! : 

But how has Turkey acted at the same time? When, 
since the Vienna conference, has she set on foot any measure 
for a reconciliation? When has she accepted one that was 
recommended to her, if it included any fulfilment of obligations 
to Nicholas? After rejecting the Notes to which we have re- 
ferred, though recommended and urged by all the Powers of 
the continent, she was importuned by Lord Redcliffe by the 
most diligent efforts, pursued with a patience worthy of the 
stolidity of that fatalistic race with whom he was pleading. 
But he found himself compelled to carry even the moderate 
requests which he made for prolongation of time and for a 
qualified refusal of overtures, not in a bold and open mode of 
expostulation, but by a secret and cunning resort to third 
parties high in the private regards of the Sultan, in order that 
the propositions might come before the Divan as free from 
the suspicion even of Western agency as possible. For some 
time, not a day passed without these interviews with the Bri- 
tish Minister. At last we read (Nov. 19): 


The Porte has definitively rejected the new note, which had been non-officially 
 aesavage to it by England; it was a kind of medium between the note of 
Jienna and the modifications of the Porte, taking for its basis the note last 
offered by the Porte to Prince Menschikoff. * * * * 
The Ottoman Ministry and the dignitaries of the Divan, after holding two 
night sittings, decided unanimously that, in the first place, the note did not suf- 
ficiently protect the dignity and sovereign independence of Turkey ; and next, 
that the time for notes and concessions was past ; and, lastly, that the note had 
been offered to Prince Menschikoff to avoid all the sacrifices which have been 
since made, but that, as they had now been made, Turkey could no longer make 
the same offer. 


And, again, as the winding up of the whole matter, we 
read in the Paris Siécle, in reference to the Note of the Con- 
ference, which was not willing to ignore entirely all the Trea- 
ties which Turkey had solemnly ratified with Russia, 


A letter of the 30th ult., from Constantinople, announces that the Turkish 
Government has definitively set aside the project of arrangement proposed by 
Lord Redcliffe. ad e A new treaty must now regulate the relations 
between Turkey and Russia, and the Sultan hopes that, with the aid of God 
and his allies, that the new treaty will raise a solid barrier against that Rus- 
sian ambition that incessantly endangers the peace of the world. But with 
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any negotiation having for its starting point the recent Vienna diplomacy, Tur- 
key will have nothing to do. 


In other words, Turkey is going to be a law to herself. 
She knows she has involved the Powers in complications from 
which they cannot escape; that she can consequently play 
her own game; and, feeling that the honest and honorable 
spirit of civilized nations, in regard to the obligations of Trea- 
ties, is rather in the way of her free and buccaneering cha- 
racter, she is going for a while to act the political privateer, 
taking care, however, to have on board certain documents to 
be used in case of convenience. A different metaphor, but 
to the same effect, is readily suggested. It is that of the angry 
boy. It was a figure employed to advantage in the memora- 
ble struggle in the British Commons which elicited talents of 
almost every character which in the estimate of our race en- 
titles mind to a mastery in the world; but which, at the same 
time, revealed such a thorough and almost undisguised sel- 
fishness, duplicity and animosity as are almost without a par- 
allel in the annals of time. After an exciting debate, the 
younger Pitt had taken his seat. He had been grossly per- 
sonal as to Sheridan’s dramatic antecedents. But Sheridan 
told the irascible young man, “ encouraged by the encomiums 
bestowed on my talents, should I ever again engage in the 
ocenpations to which he alludes, I may, by an act of pre- 
sumption, attempt to improve on one of Ben Johnson’s best 
characters—the angry boy in the Alchemist.” 

Yes, it is the part of the angry boy that the Sultan is acting; 
a boy that is obstinate, passionate, and whose condition needs 
simply a vigorous flogging ; but who, nevertheless, gains his 
ends at last; while his more reasonable, yielding and noble 
comrade is obliged to humor him and give way. But will 
Europe permit such childish capers? Is the morale on the 
side of passion and falsehood ? 

Passing on from this point, we come to the Secret Corre- 
spondence. Weare to look for the irredeemable turpitude 
which it has been supposed to fasten on the Russ. We would, 
however, make one remark previously—that Russia is not, 
and has not been, morally bound to keep the Balta Liman 
Treaty, or any other Treaty between her and Turkey, since 
the latter Power has refused to perform her part of the stipu- 
lations. Ifthe Pruth has been crossed, there is no loss of the 
morale in favor of Russia, unless we suppose that she is com- 
pelled to keep all her promises to Turkey at the very time 
that Turkey is violating all that she has made in return. 
But to pursue the thread of events. On March 19th this 
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Secret Correspondence was laid before Parliament. When 
Count Nesselrode asserted that England was privy to the ob- 
jects which Russia had in view at the Porte, it was denied by 
Lord Palmerston. On the 20th of February, 1854, Mr. 
d'Israeli had charged Government with aiding the designs of 
Russia, either through direct agency or culpable credulity. 
Thereupon Lord Palmerston arose, and, in the course of his 
reply, remarked : 

When Count Nesselrode asserted, at a later period, that our Government 
had known from the outset what were the whole demands of Russia upon Tur- 
key, he asserted that—I am bound to say it—which was utterly at variance 
with the fact. 

Now, in view of the facts shortly after made public by 
the disclosure of the Secret Correspondence, what are we to 
think of this disclaimer of an English Cabinet officer? Was 
he in oftice and not aware that, in 1844, when Nicholas visited 
England, the whole question of Turkey’s fate had been talked 
over; that Wellington, and Russell, and Peel were deep in the 
conspiracy, if conspiracy it was; and that these conferences 
had been reduced to writing? That he did know something 
of the correspondence is evident from the very speech from 
which we have made an extract. But whatever may be the 
explanation of such remarkable assertions from another “ an- 
gry boy,” the issue of veracity, which he has petulently raised, 
is raised very sorely to his cost. 

And, again, when this budget of correspondence was opened, 
it was a very Pandora’s box in the eyes of our excitable Press ; 
too often excitable and startling in order to be read. Indig- 
nation, at the treachery all around, was straightened by the 
poverty of our language to do itself justice. Almost everywhere 
the language of the London Times was reéchoed, when it con- 
trasted the promises given by Nicholas in his secret corre- 
spondence with the attitude he was said simultaneously to have 
assumed at the Porte. We give an extract (March 20th): 


At the very moment the Emperor of Russia was making these promises, he 
was in the act of violating them; and, although the diplomatic history of 
Absolute Courts affords many shameful examples of equivocation and duplicity, 
we question whether so palpable a case of mendacity was ever brought home, by 
direct evidence, to the ruler of a great Empire. 


Now, in answer to all this vituperation—(and it is often the 
most bitter when the parties using it are conscious that their 
principal reliance is on abuse)—we have simply to quote two 
short extracts, contained in the very correspondence then made 
public, and to which allusion was made by the Times in these 
very strictures. 
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In the Imperial memorandum (Feb. 21) the Czar had said, 
in allusion to the disputes at the Porte: 

But that kind of dispute may, nevertheless, bring on war, and with war the 
consequences which the Emperor apprehends from it; if, for instance, in the 
affair of the Holy Places, the amour propre and the menaces of France, contin- 
uing to press upon the Porte, should compel it to refuse us all satisfaction; and 
if, on the other hand, the religious sentiments of the orthodox Greeks, offended 
by the concessions made to the Latins, should raise the immense majority of his 
subjects against the Sultan. 


And again, Sir H. Seymour says (dispatch April 20th): 


His Majesty proceeded to contrast the threatening attitude which had been 
assumed by Count Leinengen with the peaceable character of Prince Menschi- 
koff’s mission. His Majesty, after observing that, according to the accounts 
just received (those of the 29th ult.), little or no progress had been made towards 
an adjustment of difficulties at Constantinople, said that as yet he had not moved 
a ship or a battalion; that he had not done so from motives of consideration 
for the Sultan, and from economical motives; but that he would repeat that he 
had no intention of being trifled with; and that if the Turks did not yield to 
reason, they would have to give way to an approach of danger. 

Where now are falsehood and treachery? What now is to 
be thought of Palmerston and the Times? Is not Menschi- 
koff’s name and mission mentioned, and is not even a war 
threatened if Turkey will not come to terms? 

sut there is one other point affecting the morale of the case, 
as presented by this secret = to which we must 
reter, though but briefly. In order to get at it, we pass over 
the questions whether England did not virtually and formally, 
and again and again, receive these overtures on the fate and 
disposition of Turkey from the Czar, and whether she did not, 
at the least, give such a favorable hearing to the overtures as 
to make her participate in any responsibility which they invol- 
ved. But, we ask, where is the turpitude in Russia’s asking 
England to come to some understanding as to eventualities, 
before the crisis arrived, when a fearful revolution through- 
out eastern Europe might have been the consequence of the 
Powers being unprepared for the emergency? Is it that the 
Czar feigned a case? is it that he pretended to believe the sit- 
uation of Turkey imminent, when it was not so? Does the 
guilt lie in this? If so, the Czar’s pretext has more to sup- 
port it in the opinions of others even most friendly to Turkey, 
than usually falls to the lot of pretexts. 

Let us see if the Sultan was not a sick man, in the opinion 
of those who did not judge of the pulse and tongue according 
to their interests; or, in the language of the Avon bard, 
whose wish was not father to the thought. These testimonies 
confirm the description, so beautiful yet so melancholy, which 
the graphic pen of Burke has given us of the “ barbarous an- 
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archic despotism” of Turkey. “It is a fact of public notori- 
ety,” says Thornton (Present State of Turkey), “ that govern- 
ments of every description are openly sold at the Porte.” The 
Encyclopedia Britannica (new edition) says, “ It had been often 
remarked, that the Turks rather encamped than settled in Eu- 
rope. Far from improving the countries they govern, they 
scathe everything that comes within their reach; they destroy 
monuments, but build none.” Malte Brun tells us, ‘the pop- 
ulous and numerous towns mentioned by ancient writers have 
been changed into deserts beneath a despotic Government.” 
3ut let us come still nearer home. Even Sir Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, the giant champion at the Dardanelles of Western inte- 
rests, spoke of the Turks, in 1852, in these words: They are dis- 
tinguished “ for cruelty, rapine, and murder.” 
Earl Grey, in the debate of Feb. 14th, declared, 

He saw no reason to support the Turks, whom he looked upon as little better 
than a horde of barbarians, who had oppressed for the last four centuries the 
population over whom they had control. As to saying that the character of 
the Turks had improved of late years, he believed nothing of the kind; and he 
contended that it never could improve so long as Turks remained Mahomedans; 
and neither the property nor lives of Christians were safe in their dominions, 
Nay, the London Times (even it) has said 


No doubt can be entertained, in the present emergency, that it is politic, as 
well as just, in the Sultan to confirm the privileges of his Christian subjects ; 
but no concessions will stop the march of events, or prevent the Christian race 
in Turkey in Europe, superior as it is in numbers, in intelligence, and in indus- 
try, from exchanging the condition of a subject and disfranchised people for that 
da equal and one day a sovereign race. 


And again: 


The mere dissolution of the Turkish Empire would be of no greater moment 
to England than a dissolution of the Kingdom of Dahomey. 

In view of such testimony, we raise again the question of 
the morale, and ask if the Czar was not alluding to facts 
when he spoke of the condition of Turkey being precarious? 
To impeach his motives in this matter, would be gratuitous. 

But the limits of our article will not prevent our dwelling 
longer on this subject ; nor, for the same reason, can we do 
more than make a few general observations on the highest 
element of the mora/e involved in the Eastern struggle,—its 
ecclesiastical aspects. What are, and probably will be, its 
churchly bearings? For the present, we have the significant 
fact, in regard to Turkey, that the Ulemas have gone by the 
board. Their measure of independence is lost ; for their pro- 

verty and their consequent influence have been swept away. 
Tenceforth they are to be but little check upon the Sultan: 
they are a mere stipendiary, slavish priesthood. So, too, of 
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the Christians in the Ottoman territory: they have incurred 
the wrath of the Sultan and the Mohammedans generally by 
the force of circumstances. Will it even be (if Turkey sur- 
vives the present crisis) that the relations of the Christians to 
the Porte will be even as tolerable as they were before the 
war? 

As to France, what religious influence will she gain? 
She will be, and has been, benefited, in almost every way, 
by this continental me/ée, and not the least in a religious 
point of view. Already has Rome gained a prestige: and it 
would be such if it only existed in the imagination of the East. 
For it has been to the credit of the Romish religion that all 
this difficulty has existed. The religion of France and the 
Pope has at last so far elevated itself in the very heart of its 
old lost battlefields, that it is able to arouse all Europe in 
detence, and curb for a moment the mighty power of the 
Czar. Such a sentiment in the minds of the Orientals would 
do no harm to Romanism. But, for the future, what will be 
the result? Let us marshal the religious forces on some 
future campaigning ground, when the victors meet to share 
the spoils. We suppose the Russ to have been worsted. 
France comes in to claim, in future, the highest (of course 
exclusive) privileges for the Latins. She bases her claim 
upon the fact that something is due to her for getting up the 
quarrel (and consequently for securing the victory) on reli- 
gious grounds. She urges the claim by an argument of pos- 
session, as she alone has been in the land for centuries, and 
all other claimants—the English Church and Dissenters (to 
use an intelligible classification)—are mere unnaturalized 
emigrants. She urges, moreover, the treaties at present 
existing and reverenced by the Porte, guaranteeing her these 
privileges, and says that certainly she should be no worse off 
in the end. Finally, she has a definite purpose in hand; it 
is one, too, of conscience; she insists on it as a sine qua 
non, on a par with any political privileges, whether she has or 
has not certain favors to ask of the Pope. She has therefore 
every advantage in securing her claim—in virtually shutting 
out from the East aught but the influence of the Pope. 

The case is the stronger if Austria has a vote in such a 
council. She, too, thinks something of religion. She, too, 
can speak of such claims being a principle with her, which 
she is not at liberty to forego for any minor political reasons ; 
and will cast her vote with France. Thus two of the powers 
are secured. They are firm. If the others could come in 
with anything like such a show of power, their chance would 
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be only an equal one. But have they this equal power? 
Can they approach the Conference even with a definite pur- 

ose? Are they not, or rather ought they not to be, divided 
in purpose—Prussia siding with the Dissenters, and England 
with her own established Church? So that at once the spoils 
would pass from them. 

Moreover, will Prussia care enough for the Churchly pri- 
vileges as to insist on them, when to do so might risk her 
other privileges or prolong the entire adjustment; when, too, 
she found France and Austria unwilling to yield an inch ? 

And what shall we say of England? Our sympathies, 
we frankly confess, would lead us to side with her in every- 
thing; but here we cannot do so. What is her attitude to- 
wards the two great forms of religion in the east? With the 
Greeks she is virtually one, in form of government, in ritual, 
and all that makes up the form of a Church. Some of her 
own children—the non-jurors—have been on the eve of a 
formal union with the Greeks. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (however his instructions have been carried out) has for- 
bidden the English bishops at Jerusalem to interfere with the 
Eastern Christians. But with Rome, from the time of Cran- 
mer, the Armada, and the Gunpowder Plot, the war has been 
to the knife and the hilt. Yet here she is arrayed side by 
side with the Roman against the Greek. And to what end? 
Will she come in, at the death, with a bold and intelligible 
bearing? We fear it will be too much with her as with Prus- 
sia, with the exception that the English Ambassador may be 
further wanting in decision by not knowing whether to 
espouse the cause of the English Dissenters or not. We fear 
that with hands thus tied, and a tongue that articulates so 
feebly and indistinctly, but little can be done against France 
and Austria. The Greeks will be the conquered party, with- 
out rights, and to be satisfied only with the crumbs; so that 
England may be told, on her alone will rest the responsibility 
of delaying the pacification of Europe; and that, too, when 
she has but few Christians in the East to protect, and these 
are without existing rights, and who manifestly cannot expect 
to compete for favors with such a large body of Roman 
Catholics who already are in possession of rights. In such a 
case, who can doubt that, as a result, the gates of the East 
will be barred against all but the embittered members of the 
church of Rome, when an inscription may be written over 
the arch similar to that which Dante saw over the entrance 
to the regions where all hope was excluded ? 

Such is the probable morale, if the Western powers are 
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victorious. But suppose they are not. What then? Will 
the Dissenters derive any advantage from that war when Prus- 
sia is a suppliant? Will the English Church have increased 
her influence at Constantinople, the great dividing line between 
the East and the West, when Victoria is glad to terminate the 
war at every sacrifice? Will Rome be thankful for the issue 
of a struggle that dates from the 10th century, when the 
armies of France again melt away in central Europe, and her 
throne is overthrown by her own rebellious children? To ask 
such questions is enough. * 

In conclusion, we have to repeat that we do not believe the 
Czar has the dove-like simplicity of first or second childhood. 
He has bribes and threats; he has enough of cunning emissaries 
and astute diplomatists, to take care of himself, as against all 
whose case demands the use of such weapons. But we 
believe that in this great Eastern struggle the morale has 
been mainly in his favor. We believe he has had solemn 
guarantees, in the form of renewed treaties, for that which 
Turkey is not now willing to grant. We believe that this 
claim has been held to be just by the representatives of all 
Europe. We believe he has tried to obtain redress of grie- 
vances, in a manner at times almost to suggest a suspicion of 
a want of military power to enforce his rights. We believe 
that the Czar has not yet shown any reason to make us doubt 
(what is so natural to an Eastern ruler) that he does regard 
the religious privileges of his rite as of vast importance; and 
finally, that, though there are superstitions in the Greek 
church, and doctrines, too, which we lament, yet, looking at 
the matter from English and American points of view, the 
interests of religion will be far better subserved by encourag- 
ing the Greeks, and relieving them from Mohammedan oppres- 
sion, than by the only alternative—the dominant political and 
ecclesiastical policy of France. 
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LOYOLA AND THE JESUIT REACTION. 


R. P. Aloysit Bellecii, Soc. Jesu SS. Theologiw Doctoris 
Medulla Asceseos, Seu Exercitia 8S. P. Ignatii De Loyola 
Accuratiori et menti ejus propriort Methodo Explanata. 
Secunda. Monastern 1846. 


In some respects our age resembles the age of Ignatius 
Loyola. The Reformers of the sixteenth century, just as they 
counted upon the mind of Europe as their own, were startled 
by the opposition of a power that seemed to turn back the 
hand upon the dial of time and restore the yoke of Hilde- 
brand to the necks of nations ready to rejoice in the liberty of 
Luther. Our boasted modern illumination, based not so much 
upon the Bible and Theology as upon Nature and Science, is 
startled by a similar reaction; and even in free England and 
America, the champions of progress are confounded to see 
the ghost of Loyola crossing their path and leading on a band 
of priests and proselytes of temper and form not very ghost- 
like. New interest, therefore, attaches to the rise and progress 
of the old Jesuitism, and our chapter from history may serve 
as a tract for our own times. 

In this article we propose to consider the powerful reac- 
tion in favor of the Roman Catholic Church under the guid- 
ance of a man whose life, when looked upon without the least 
exaggeration, would seem to be a romantic fiction or legend- 
ary tale, were there not solid facts and significant move- 
ments in our own day to prove that he has lived and his 
spirit has not yet died. 

After Luther had done his most daring deed, by burning 
the papal bull in the market place of Wittenberg, and had 
been sheltered from violence in the mountain castle of Wart- 
burg, he little knew of the sort of antagonist who was then 
confined to another castle in Europe, and there preparing 
himself unconsciously to battle with the Reformation and 
make the world tremble once more beneath the thunders of 
Rome. In that year, 1521, there seemed to be a lull in the 
great storm that had arisen—a quiet, the prelude of a fiercer 
tempest. Luther in his friendly prison, at work upon the 
Bible, and anxious to carry forward his reforms—Calvin just 
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at Paris, entering upon his collegiate studies—Cranmer at 
Cambridge poring over the scriptures with the comments of 
the accomplished Erasmus, little thinking of the eventful life 
before him—these three persons present certainly images of 
great serenity. Turn to Spain; enter the castle of the noble 
family of Loyola and the picture is complete, for we have be- 
fore us, in their repose, the leading actors of the impending 
struggle. Upon a bed in that ancient fortress rests a man of 
thirty years, pale, emaciated, and hourly expecting to die. 
He is the youngest son of the family, a brave soldier, who has 
never known fear in battles. His rash valor on a recent oc- 
casion, at the siege of Pampeluna, has brought him to this 
strait. lis leg had been broken by a cannon-ball and had 
been unskilfully set. He ordered that it should be fractured 
again. Still, a bone projected near the knee; he commanded 
the physicians to cut off the projecting part. Still the leg 
was shorter than the other, and he had himself stretched on a 
rack to lengthen it. In vain. The young noble, reared at 
the court of Isabella, the gay cavalier, elegant in manners as 
brave in battle, must now see that he is hopelessly deformed. 
Never before did a cannon-ball do a work like that. It de- 
stroyed the courtier and soldier, it created the devotee of a 
new age and the founder of a mighty empire—in a word that 
cannon-ball, sped by a French gunner, gave to the world Ig- 
natius Loyola and the Society of Jesuits. Let us rapidly 
trace his preparation, labors, and influence. 

I. His preparation. Every man’s education is coéval with 
his whole life, his entire experience, and is far from being 
confined to books and schools. This was eminently the case 
with Loyola who was far more a man of action than of books. 
Tlis career as a soldier was an important part of his discipline, 
for it gave him the chivalrous spirit that so tinged his devo- 
tion, and the ideas of subordination that so strongly marked 
the rules of his order. Ilis military life may be considered 
as the first stage of his preparation. 

The second stage began with his wound and sickness. Be- 
fore this he had been, like most of his young companions, an 
attendant upon the services of religion without baving any 
strong personal interest in the subject. He had partaken of 
the communion as was the custom of all Catholics of adult 


age, but had not felt the deep significance of the rite. Even 


when the priest came to prepare him for death, his mind 
seems to have wavered between the claims of religion and 
allurements of the world. The night in which he expected 
death, did not pass without bringing a change over him. 
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When left to himself, doubting whether he were dead or 
alive, he thought he saw the form of a venerable man ap- 
proach his bed- side, and heard him say, “I am Peter, and I 
am sent of God to heal and serve thee.” When the slumber- 
ing watchers went, towards morning, to the sick man’s bedside, 
they found him in a placid sleep ‘that indicated a favorable 
crisis. 

He awoke a changed man, yet without any definite con- 
victions, but rather a feverish thirst for some excitement that 
might at once gratify his active habits and his new sensibili- 
ties. Lives of the s aints, especially of that chief of devotees, 
St. Francis, were brought tohim. The daring of these men, 
together with their impassioned piety, fell in at once with the 
current of his own feelings. He, too, might be a hero of the 
cross. Ie, the poor cripple, might rise from his sick-bed, and 
do deeds such as he had never dreamed of in his hair. brained 
warfare. THe might become a soldier of Christ,and win the 
smiles of her whose fav or, instead of bestowing the fading 
wreaths of a tournament, dispensed heavenly benedictions, 
—even the holy Mary, whom he called the Virgin Mother of 
God. 

Ilis friends saw the change, feared that he would do some 
insane thing, and tried to c: alm his excitement and keep him 
quiet. All in vain. His oe is decided, and he goes 
forth from the halls of his fathers, never more to care for 
human ties, to forget father and mother, brother and sister, in 
his devotion to Christ and the church. Still his course was 
very vague, and dependent upon circumstances. He was an 
adventurer in the army of the cross, in search of a post. He 
climbed the hill of Montserrat, there confessed his sins, and 
sought absolution of a ghostly father in the monastery there. 
For three days, he hardly rose from his knees at the confes- 
sional. He then gave his rich attire to a beggar, and put on 
the humble dress of a common vilgrim, at midnight hung 
his sword upon a pillar near the dale of the Virgin Mary, 
received the communion, and waited an opportunity to sail 
for the Holy Land. For about a year he was delayed, and 
passed the time in the most self-sacrificing labors and agoniz- 
ing experiences. In the hospital of Manresa, he can find no 
offices too menial for him to perform. In a neighboring cave, 
he struggles with temptation, and submits himself to tortures 
severe enough to destroy the life of a less resolute soul. His 
good spirit “triumphed, and he brought forth, as the fruit of 
this dreadful struggle in the cave, the substance of that book 
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of Spiritual Exercises which has prepared so many of his fol- 
lowers for their work. 

Now an opportunity comes for his journey to the Ioly 
Land. Stopping at Rome for the Pope’s benediction, he 
reaches Palestine, has ecstatic visions amid the scenes of 
Christ’s labors, sufferings, and death; yet finds a cold recep- 
tion from the priests at Jerusalem, and is forbidden to remain 
there. He returned to Italy, then to Spain. Tis vision evi- 
dently widens. He sees that the cause of the church must 
depend upon something more than enthusiasm, however flam- 
ing. He must have learning, to do his work of converting 
the heathen and reclaiming Palestine. As yet he is a sorry 
scholar, and can hardly read and write. At the age of thirty- 
three, this proud noble takes his place among the children 
in the elementary schools of Barcelona and Salamanca, Truly 
“the cavalier of the court of Ferdinand, the hermit of the 
rocks of Manresa, the bold pilgrim of Mount Tabor, now con- 
fines his mystical soul to grammar. He who has had visions 
of heaven, learns the conjugations, and spells ont Latin.” 
Still his higher education goes on. From the Imitation of 
Christ, the pious book of Thomas 4 Kempis, he takes lessons 
in piety, and from the schools of Alcala learns the oracles of 
philosophy. All the while, he devotes himself to the sick, 
zealous alike for the good of the body and the soul. Ile is 
not understood by the formalists around him, and suffers re- 
peated persecutions and imprisonments. He is released from 
the dungeons of the Inquisition only upon condition of study- 
ing four years in a regular theological school. 

He turns now towards France, the grand metropolis of 
learning; and in the year 1528, at the age of 37, he became a 
student of the University of Paris. Seven years of his regene- 
rated life had now passed. The third stage of his prepara- 
tion begins. At Paris he breathes a freer air, and came, of 
course, in contact with various opinions; for the new doctrine 
had already made considerable progress there. It may be 
that Loyola met Calvin, for both were residents of the city at 
the same time. For six years, he pursued his studies and fur- 
thered his plans. He made but six converts—on an average, 
but one a year; yet of these six, one was Francis Xavier, the 
most powerful missionary since the days of Paul; and another 
was James Laynez, the ruling spirit of the Council of Trent, 
and the most influential theologian since St. Augustine. The 
year 1534 was the period at which the order of the Jesuits 
may be said to have begun. Then, in a subterranean chapel 
on the heights of Montmartre, Loyola, with his fellow-students, 
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took the solemn vows which pledged them to go in company 
to the Holy Land, or obey in all things the command of the 
Pope. Their plan was, to complete their studies and meet in 
two years at Venice for their work. They met there in the 
year 1537, and looked in vain towards Palestine. War closed 
the pathway thither, and meanwhile the keen eye of Loyola 
had discovered a far different field of labor. He bade his 
followers look not to the wilderness of Judea, but to that 
crowded arena upon which the cause of the church was now 
at stake, where Lethe’, Calvin, and Henry the Eighth were 
struggling against her empire. He sent Francis Series on 
his mission to the Indies, and disposed of the remainder of his 
little band of ten among the Universities of Italy. The Com- 
pany of Jesus is now formed, and awaits only the papal de- 
cree to give it authority. The soldier of Pampeluna is its 
commander. “ Brothers,” cried he, “we are the Company of 
Jesus; he is our Captain, and, battling under him, we will 
drive back the heretics of Germany, and carry the gospel to 
the farthest East, and to the new-found heathen of the West.” 
In the year 1540, the Society is sanctioned by the Pope; and, 
the next year, the reluctant Loyola is elected general. 


II. His public career now begins. Fifteen years of life 
are to be spared to him. It is not once in centuries that fif- 
teen years are so crowded with achievements. At Rome, he 
looks out upon the whole world, and leaves no quarter unex- 
plored by his plans. 

The organization of his order is his first work. Tis book 
of Spiritual Exercises is the manual of spiritual discipline for 
all candidates, and the means of renovation to all adepts. 
Thirty days are required of every candidate for the practice 
of its course of devotions, and eight days in every year are de- 
manded of adepts for the revival of its principles. The book 
was the offspring of the author’s own agonizing experience, 
and prescribes rules of singular minuteness for the guidance 
of a soul every hour of an entire month. Times of silence 
and of prayer are measured with mechanical exactness, and 
the novice is required to portray to himself his sins by means 
of lines drawn with mathematical precision. Nothing is left 
for the imagination and spirit to do in their own free will. 
All is prescribed as in the drill-book of a military corps. 
It is very difficult for the reader to understand the secret of 
the wonderful power of the little book of Spiritual Exercises. 
It seems as dry and minute as a table of contents. It gives, 
however, merely the outlines of a month’s course of discipline ; 
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and must seem a wholly different matter when presented to 
the life under the auspices of a skilful director and an im- 
posing monastic retreat. Cardinal Wiseman appears to be- 
lieve its rules as effectual in making a Christian out of a sin- 
ner as a good filter is sure to make muddy water clear. The 
editor, however, of the new edition of the Exercises, named at 
the head of this article, confesses that they need explaining 
and enforcing ; for in these degenerate days many candidates 
go through the prescribed course, and instead of learning 
Christianity in thirty lessons, their religion changes with the 
next moon, and hardly survives the month of discipline. 

The book of Constitutions for the government of the order 
exhibited the same military precision, blended with a singular 
knowledge of men and combination of means. The end set 
forth is the “ greater glory of God ”—the means, implicit obe- 
dience. The candidates must go through a course of training, 
the description of which is enough to daunt the stoutest heart. 
Loyola felt that the great want was men of the right stamp, 
and he resolved to frame men as much as possible on the 
model of his own experience. The novices must abandon 
the world, and devote themselves to a prescribed discipline 
from fifteen to seventeen years: thus, two years of recollection 
and silence, nine years of study, five or six years of teaching, 
then one year of final probation, and the candidate is ready 
to take the last vows and be enrolled among the professed. 
In addition to the scholars and the professed, there was a 
third order of spiritual coadjutors, who were especially en- 
trusted with offices of instruction, and a fourth order of secular 
coadjutors, whose business it was to take care of the property 
and worldly concerns of the order. Time would fail me to 
trace the particulars of the system, or to describe its various 
checks and balances. Ruled by a general appointed for life, 
the Company of Jesus was the most powerful society that his- 
tory presents to our notice. Its aim is to arrest the progress 
of the Reformation and convert the world to the Roman sceptre. 
Its symbol may be discerned in the mystic language of the 
Apocalypse; it was like the living creature with some of the 
features of a lamb, with the wily voice of the servant, and by 
mingled humility and art striving to cause the earth and them 
that dwell therein to worship the mighty power that seemed 
to have received a deadly wound. 

Loyola’s work is of sublime daring and extent. Columbus 
has discovered a new world; Faustus has invented printing; 
Luther has called mankind to a new age of liberty, and in 
thunder-tones has sung the nativity of the modern civilization. 
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Loyola steps forward, interposes his veto against the daring 
reform, and claims the opening centuries, with all their splen- 
did promises, for Rome and the spirit of the Middle ages. 
He claims for her the discoveries of Columbus; and his mis- 
sionaries speed to the two Indies to win the new world to her 
sway. Ile claims for her the power of the printing press ; and 
forthwith the press groans with works opposed to the new 
views, and millions of scholars are soon seated in the Jesuit 
schools with primers and spelling-books that prove at once 
the power of print and the determination of the Jesuits to 
make it the servant of the papacy. The outbreak of the Re- 
formation had combined with other causes to break up the 
great Roman Catholic confederacy of nations. The nations 
had become more distinct and individual; no longer bowing 
before the papal sceptre, they had a separate existence, anc 
it seemed as if each were to be divided from Rome by an im- 
passable river. Loyola set himself against this isolation ; and, 
by a secret band of confessors, he aimed to effect a union 
stronger than the ancient confederacy. If the political union 
of Christendom could not be restored, he was determined to 
restore its virtual unity. If he could not fill up or bridge 
over the intervening streams, he aimed, as it were, to tunnel 
the ground under them; and, by confessionals throughout 
Christendom, he strove by a kind of subterranean connection 
to make the nations one again. Truly his plan was full of 
grandeur. Instead of these few words, we need a volume to 
treat of the modes which he pursued to gain his point, and by 
his missions, plans of education, preaching and confessing, to 
turn back the march of time, and to make the age of Colum- 
bus, Faustus, and Luther, the age of Hildebrand, Dominie, 
and St. Louis. 

The effort was as successful as it was daring. In fifteen 
years from the date of its founder’s generalship, his Society 
numbered thirteen provinces, exclusive of the Roman, had 
missionary stations in every quarter of the world, and num- 
bered one hundred colleges. The members of the order, limited 
at first to sixty, had extended to a thousand. Nations of Eu- 


‘rope, on the verge of —— the principles of Luther, were 


held back by powerful influences far stronger than the sword ; 
and countries that have remained to this day Roman Catholic, 
owe their present position to the efforts of the Company of 
Jesus. 

From his cell at Rome, Loyola saw the progress of his 
work, and blessed God for calling him to such labors for his 
greater glory. He was ready to die, and commend his cause 
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to hands already trained to the task. On the 30th of July, 
1556, the year in which Cranmer’s martyrdom took place, he 
felt death stealing over him, and breathed his last prayer to 
Him who had watched over his eventful life and overruled 
its ills to so great good. What thoughts flitted before his 
mind during that night, what remembrances, what visions of 
past and future, it needs no great power of imagination to 
conjecture! When dawn broke, a the companions of his 
order in the city came to visit their chief, the stamp of death 
was evidently upon him, and life lingered only in his calm 
and brilliant eye. One word only could he breath forth, a 
name gently echoed by the “neeling group of fathers—the 
name of his great Captain, Jesus. Loyola’s work was over. 
His mantle fell from him, but not upon the ground. 

He died in the midst of his victories, with prospects open- 
ing before him that it must have cost him much struggle to 
leave so placidly to enter the quiet tomb. Christendom 
seemed to him recovering from the madness of the Reformation, 
quitting her blind guides, and returning to the ancient mother 
whose home is on the seven hills of the Eternal City. Popes 
and kings have smiled upon his cause. A race of Pontiffs, 
far different from the splendid and worldly Leo X. have now 
inherited the papal chair. In Paul IV.—now 79 years old, 
tall, pooner | with all the fire of youth glowing in his deep 
sunk eyes, formerly Caraffa, ascetic preacher and stern inquisi- 
tor, now pope—the very genius of the dark ages seemed to 
have returned to revive a dominion more rigid than Hilde- 
brand’s. The Emperor, Charles V. had merged the politician 
in the devotee, and exchanging the throne and sceptre for the 
cell and the scourge, left Philip, his son, to rule in his stead ; 
and Philip, more than any other monarch, was the man of the 
past—a bigoted Spaniard, monk in his tastes and despot in 
his temper. When Philip married Mary of England, it truly 
appeared as if the Reformation had been an act of madness, 
and the land of Wickliffe and Cranmer were to go back into an- 
cient darkness. The new age of freedom and light was like the 
daughter of Jairus, in the bloom of youth, yet in a deathlike 
trance, and with the grave-clothes around her lovely form. 
Shall the trance continue, and become death? If the dying 
Loyola and his companions were left to decide, their aftirma- 
tive would have been spoken with all the yearning of a 
prayer, and all the decision of a vow. Yes, they would say, 
the new age shall die, and the old age shall return. No voice 
shall say, ** The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. I say unto 
thee arise.” We pause, now, from contemplating this prospect 
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to say a few words of the character of the man and the move- 
ment that guided the retrograde march. 


Ill. Having spoken of Loyola’s preparation and work, we 
now ask what is his worth, what has been the influence of 
himself and his order upon mankind ? 

What are we to think of Loyola asa man? Here I must 
confess myself somewhat at loss for a definite reply, so entirely 
is he unlike all the men whom we know, so peculiar was his 
experience, and so much are the features of his own mind 
confounded with those of his associates and successors. Yet 
some statements we may safely make. 

As to intellect, he undoubtedly possessed power vast and 
intense of its kind, yet by no means of the highest kind. He 
had the intellect of a tactician, rather than of a philosopher 
or poet. His mind gathered power even from its narrowness, 
as the river gathers terrible force from the rocks that confine 
it, and the outlet of a placid lake becomes a Niagara in sub- 
limity and terror. He had little disposition for literary 
studies or philosophic investigations. Te threw down the 
polished pages of Erasmus, to revel in the mystic contempla- 
tions of 4 Kempis; he left the profound and systematic 
treatises of Aquinas, to brood over far other problems than 
are there treated—to decide the problem not how may the 
mysteries of God and man, life and death, be solved to the 
curious understanding, but how may man be brought to love 
God, to rise from death to life. His works show little of the 
scholar and the philosopher, but much of the soldier, who 
brings to the church militant the keen eye and ready expe- 
dients of the camp. How far he was versed in that deepest 
of wisdom, next to the knowledge of God, the knowledge of 
man, we cannot say. He surely knew enough of men to 
govern them, whether by the firmness of his purpose or the 
force of his sagacity is not certain. Some of his followers 
have claimed for him less intellectual power than for his 
converts and successors, Laynez and Borgia. 

In moral disposition, Loyola exhibits far more to love than 
fear. Ile was devoted, humane, humble, self-sacrificing, very 
free from personal ambition, and merging his own welfare 
entirely in the cause of his church. For himself and his 
Society, he disclaimed all worldly and ecclesiastical honors, 
and had Te Deums sung when his followers had the humility 
to refuse the purple of the cardinalship and abide in their 
untitled office and simple garb. How much pride might lurk 
under this humility, we cannot say ; yet pride is not far from 
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virtue when it loves to visit the sick, apr the gospel to the 
poor, and see a beauty in offices that the world has called con- 
temptible. In religious feeling, Loyola was at first a flaming 
enthusiast, but afterwards a humble and subdued disciple, 
who remembered his fiery experiences only to guide others 
in like conflicts. Compare the rules of the Spiritual Exercises 
as finally matured for his followers, and you see that the 
burning lava of the voleanic period of his life is hardened 
into stone and soil; and the Company of Jesus is built on it as 
a basis, even as the city of Portici is founded upon the soil 
formed of the fiery tides of Vesuvius. 

It was eminently as a man of action, that Loyola was 
great. For this, especially in his choice of men and adapta- 
tion of expedients, he was superior to all companions and 
successors. Xavier, the apostle of the Indies, was more of a 
saint and hero; Laynez more of a theologtan ; Borgia a greater 
master of the arts of education; yet all were inferior to 
Loyola in that single aim and inflexible purpose which gave 
the Jesuit system its origin aud permanence. He laid aside 
every formality or ornament that would interfere with the 
success of his Company. Content with the substance of power, 
and dispensing with the show, he secured for his professed 
members freedom from the usual ceremonies, lengthened 
devotions, and showy pageants of the priesthood, and gained 
for them more than the prerogatives with none of the mono- 
tonous routine of the regular clergy. It has seemed to many 
unaccountable that such unity of purpose should be united 
with a heart so impassioned—such steadiness of aim with 
such rapturous devotion. Yet the case is not a solitary one. 
Instances without number show that even the most rabid 
fanaticism is more compatible than speculative thought with 
prudent and persevering policy. Fanatics have always been 
among the most politic men. Joseph Smith, of Mormon 
memory, and Jemima Wilkinson, of equal note, will aid us to 
explain the mingled madness and Senution of men like 
Mahomet and Dominic, St. Francis and Loyola. An English 
essayist has called Loyola a Swedenborg-Franklin, or a com- 
pound of mysticism and prudence; a French controversialist 
se named him St. Francis Machiavel, a combination of the 
devotee and the diplomatist, “exercising at once the power 
that springs from the raptures of the twelfth century and the 
consummate adroitness of the modern world.” If we were 
to mention a name of English origin to illustrate him, it would 
be John Wesley,—the enthusiast who heard the voices of 
angels, and the disciplinarian who raised up among the British 
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race a consolidated order of Christians,—whose method showed 
a skill akin to Loyola’s, and whose star rose heavenward as 
his went down in darkness. The comparison, we know, cannot 
be carried out into details; nor can we linger upon other 
illustrations through other names. Let us only say that in 
Loyola’s piety, there was not a little of Fenelon’s love and 
humility, in his expedients not a little of Talleyrand’s shrewd- 
ness, in his power over men and means not a little of Napo- 
leon’s commanding will. Like Napoleon’s, his course sprang 
from no comprehensive views of the moral meaning of life ; 
both were the creatures of circumstance ; both began their ca- 
reer by dreams of oriental conquest ; and both were actors of 
unrivalled power in the great revolutions of Europe; both have 
left names stamped upon the history of man. Ilow the achieve- 
ments of the Siotiienl will, in the end, compare with those of the 
Corsican must depend upon events yet in the womb of time. 
The names of both are words of power, and rallying cries of 
vast and opposite parties. To the Spaniard we must, in justice, 
ascribe the purer purpose and the more majestic enterprise. 
Yet it is not for us, in this place, to judge of leaders in Chris- 
tian affairs by comparative estimates. We must try them by 
the absolute standard of the Gospel in its piety and humanity. 

Tried thus, the Company of Jesus, with its founder, falls 
under severe censures. How different the atmosphere of the 
Gospel is from that of Loyola’s Exercises and Constitutions! 
How strangely the minute rules of this new pharisaism sound, 
when compared with the free and holy principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount! Imagine St. John going through the 
drill of Jesuit discipline, or St. Paul subscribing his name to 
the Jesuit Constitutions, and substituting for obedience to God 
in untramelled liberty, obedience to the order of the general 
under the control of the pope. One trait characterizes the 
whole Jesuit system, and speaks alike its praise and blame. 
Obedience is the motto—obedience to superiors in’ office, 
obedience to the voice of the church, and obedience that 
identities the order and the church with the will of God. 
The Jesuit motto was and is “To the greater glory of God.” 
If God’s voice is the voice of Rome, then the order was true 
to the motto, and founder and followers were the elect of the 
earth. If God’s voice is other than the voice of Rome, then 
the order were the servile janissaries of an earthly empire. 
The sincerity of the founder and his companions, we cannot 
doubt; but more than sincerity is needed, both for the piety 
and humanity of the gospel. Their wonderful energy we can 
admire; and yet we must remember that there is a kind of 
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energy forbidden to man, and that it is treason against the 
Creator to deaden such elements of our being as love of 
kindred and home, in order to give to other elements a preter- 
natural intensity. There is a kind of zeal that reminds us 
more of the hardihood of the barbarian or the frenzies of the 
magician, than the sensibility of the Christian or the power of 
the. “Apostle. 

What effect the Jesuit system has had upon mankind, can- 
not be said without qualification. If the world was prepared 
for Protestant freedom and order, then a curse should rest 
upon the name of him who rescued the Roman Church from 
danger, and enlarged its borders. But if the alternative were 
between a lax Catholicism or a nominal Protestantism, and a 
revival of Catholic piety and diffusion of Catholic principles, 
then Loyola must be named with gratitude. sut, whatever 
honors we may bestow on him or his companions must be 
denied to those who departed from his first principles within a 
century after their foundation, grasped after secular and eccle- 
siastical honors, and substituted self-seeking for self-sacrifice. 
For nearly a century the order was true to its founder's aim; ; 
for another, it more and more lent itself to avarice and am- 
bition; then came its fall, in the last century. The wound 
which Blaise Pascal had inflicted upon its reputation, in the 
seventeenth century, was followed, in the next, by a final blow 
at its vitality by the powers of Portugal, France, and Spain, 
ending in the bull of Pope Clement XIV. for the suppression 
of the order, in the year 1775. The Jesuits were not put 
down, however, by men of principle or friends of God and 
humanity. Pombal of Portugal, Choiseul and the vile Ma- 
dame Pompadour of France, “Aranda of Spain, are poor re- 
presentatives of religion or justice. The order fell before the 
radical spirit of the 18th century, quitting, but a lingering 
spectre, the century which it had entered in such power with 
more than 600 colleges, 200 missions, and 20,000 members, 
and Louis XIV. among those members. 

Their history has never been fairly written, nor the just 
balance been struck between eulogium and obloquy. To write 
their history would be to trace the course of mankind for three 
centuries, alike in religion, morals, literature, and government. 
The virtues of obedience they possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree, whilst obedience in the individual was but another name 
for lust of power for the Society. Their energy was their in- 
tense corporate feeling—esprit du corps. As was once said by 
a body of invincibles, We are the Tenth Legion of Cesar ; or, 
We are the Old Guard of Napoleon ; or, We are the seamen 
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of Nelson and the Victory,—so these black-gowned ascetics 
could say, We are the Company of Jesus; and, saying this, 
they were ready to do and dare any thing. We wish it were 
in our power to blame their errors more consistently ; and, espe- 
cially, that we could condemn, as Protestants, their connivance 
in the revival of the Inquisition, and were not obliged to re- 
member that Calvin and Cranmer, fathers among Protestants, 
showed, with far less excuse, a spirit of persecution akin to the 
inquisitors, without so much of self-sacrifice. 

But with our views of religion, standing upon the broad 
platform of a truly Protestant Christianity, we are perfectly 
tree to appreciate all that is good and condemn all that is evil 
in the system of Loyola. We can honor the spirit that could 
send missionaries to the Indies, willing martyrs among the for- 
ests of Japan and the savages of America; we can respect the 
devotedness which thought more of promoting the glory of 
God than the indulgence of the appetites, although so great a 
mistake were made as the confounding of the Divine Mind with 
the voice of Rome. We can freely say that their spirit has 
been generally kind and devoted, not inclined to cruelty, 
very free from licentiousness; and even at a time when some 
of the leading members were playing a desperate game of in- 
trigue at the courts of Europe, others were braving martyr- 
dom among the savages of Canada and the Lakes, and the 
blood of their missionaries was flowing freely in all realms of 
the heathen world. When we think of the empire they found- 
ed in Paraguay, we cannot but regret the political ambition 
that led Portugal to drive them from the country, and we can 
tind nothing in the history of recent missions—not even the 
work done by our New England brethren in the Sandwich 
Islands—to compare in extent with the achievements of these 
spiritual lawgivers of what was once the best part of South 
America. 

We, too, can see the defects of the system—its tendency to 
substitute mechanical rules for vital forces, to make men pas- 
sive as corpses in the hands of the Superior, and to deaden 
that individual life which Jesus came so eminently to quicken. 
We can see the determination to produce strong effects, warp- 
ing Jesuit morals and theology from the true rectitude, sub- 
stituting expediency for principle and formalism for spiritual- 
ity. We can approve the doctrine, whilst we discern the pol- 
icy, of the Jesuits in contending against the Calvinists for the 
freedom and moral agency of man; for we can see that whilst 
they opposed Calvinistic fatalism, they substituted a power 
quite as fatal to individual liberty—the iron rule of an order 
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as arbitrary as the irresistible decrees ascribed by Calvin to 
the Almighty in saving or dooming human souls. 

And say what we will of Jesuit schools, of their great ser- 
vices to the cause of education, go over the whole list of ori- 
ginal minds of modern Christendom, you will not find one man 
of the highest genius among the Jesuit ranks,—genius such as 
creates the great poet. or artist, or philosopher, or orator. No 
name but that of Bourdaloue has been given by the Jesuits to 
the list of eloquent preachers. For the vast mechanical power 
of their system they have paid a full equivalent in the sacri- 
fice of original, spontaneous life. They have trained up men 
of great practical tact and energy, but few, if any, original 
thinkers. They have moulded cast-iron men, rather than be- 
ings of flesh and blood and soul. The little sect of Jansenists, 
one of whom dealt the order its death blow, has given to the 
permanent literature of the world more master intellects than 
the vast multitudes who have submitted themselves to Jesuit- 
ical guidance. 

Say, too, what we may of the vast achievements of the Jesuit 
missionaries in both hemispheres, we cannot but acknowledge 
that their results have been very transient, and that a power 
mightier than the decrees of popes and kings has suppressed 
their influence and brought to nought a work not based upon 
the freedom and simplicity of the gospel. Still, we inust allow 
that they have been unjustly dealt with, and on the whole, have 
been quite as much sinned against as sinning. Nor can we 
admire the conduct of the amiable and peaceful Ganganelli, 
Clement XIV. in being willing to sacrifice an order to which 
papacy owed so much, to the demands of worldly rulers of the 
18th century, whose spirit was worse than that of the follow- 
ers of Loyola. Clement played, in regard to the papacy, the 
same feeble part that Louis XVI. played in reference to his 
own throne. Yielding so much to secular claims but inflamed 
their arrogance, and soon Rome became the plaything of Na- 
poleon. Pius VII. saw the mistake ; and when the allied sove- 
reigns were at the gates of Paris, he restored the Society of 
Jesus, rejoicing to revive the mighty champions of the past 
on the ruins of the master genius of modern innovation. 

In 1814 the Jesuits were restored, and have been increas- 
ing in numbers and influence in all lands. France and Switz- 
erland are full of commotion on account of their presence. 
Protestant England gives an asylum to their colleges. Their 
missions are reaching every part of the world, from the coasts 
of China to the wilds of Missouri. Seminaries of learning, un- 
der their auspices, are rising up amongst us. A Jesuit college 
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is within a stone’s throw of our home in thiscity. Truly, the 
Jesuits are abroad. What shall we do? Shall we be afraid 
of them, as if the peace of society were in danger, and they 
ought to be hunted down as outlaws? At this day of the 
world there is little cause for such fear, however much ocea- 
sion there may be for vigilance. The Anglo-Saxon race have 
never been under their sway, nor have the kindred people of 
Northern Europe ever yielded to their intrigues. The con- 
quest they could not make when England was under Mary 
tudor and Philip of Spain, or when the Stuarts ruled our fath- 
ers and Ferdinand IL. governed the German Empire, is not 
likely to be made now. Any attempt at an open coercion of 
Protestant Christendom to Roman authority, would meet with 
more fearful foes than the winds that destroyed the Armada 
of Spain, or the German heroes who followed Gustavus Adol- 
phus to that victory at Lutzen which led to the peace of West- 
phalia, and to the balance of power that has kept the papacy 
in check for two centuries. The very light and toleration that 
now give the Jesuits liberty to do their work, are remedial in- 
fluences against the errors into which they have fallen. The 
countenance which they receive from the ultra conservatives 
of Europe is not enough to excite any alarm in States with 
constitutional liberties. As to the uproar lately made against 
them in France, we are not afraid to disclaim sympathy with 
the spirit with which they are attacked, nor to confess that, if 
with Quinet we are to choose between Loyola and Voltaire, 
we, unlike him, prefer the Spanish devotee to the French blas- 
yhemer, and admire far more the self sacrifice set forth by the 
Fresuit Father Ravignan than the deification of sensual lust so 
brilliantly celebrated in the fascinating novels of his antago- 
nist, Eugene Sue. Far from us, however, be either side of the 
alternative. Let the Jesuits do their work in peace ; and leave 
them to their own sphere. There is enough for them to do 
among the degraded and ignorant under their influence. The 
world is surely wide enough for all, and we are free to say 
that the Society of Jesus follows principles which on the whole 
tend to improve the Roman Catholic people. We seek not 
their alliance, we deprecate their interference with our- 
selves, because we believe their religion radically false, and 
we cannot favor the most consistent supporters of its claims. 
The Jesuits are abroad, and we shall probably ere long 
meet them frequently. Let us meet them in aspirit not lower 
than theirs—in a spirit not shamed by their industry and self- 
sacrifice. Let us learn from them the need and the power of 
education, and aim to be, and to raise up, a race of men not 
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shaped in the iron moulds of a Spanish soldier’s formalism, 
but freely expanded after the measure of the perfect man in 
Jesus. We must meet the Jesuits, if we hope to overcome 
them at all, by showing that we are more the Company of 
Jesus than they. Until this is made far more obvious than it 
has generally been, their existence and power will be at once 
a rebuke of our worldliness and a call toa truer life and a 
holier love. 

Let us be willing to think of the mighty founder of the 
order not merely as the general of a vast spiritual militia, but 
as the humble teacher of youth, willing in the height of his 
honors to sit, day after day, in the Church of Santa Maria, and 
teach little children their catechism. Let us be willing to ask 
ourselves whether the great associative power of this order 
does not illustrate an important social law, and move us to 
yearn for the day when just codperation shall give the friends 
of humanity something of the same power without the same 
servile subjection—when social interests shall be better har- 
monized, and a true system of accommodation be found far 
better for each and for all than the too prevalent strife and 
discord. 


ONE OF OUR GREAT MEN. 


Over roll of great men needs no additions. Its entries are 
already full. The discoverer and the adventurer, the settler 
and the colonist, the men who struggled with the powers of 
the ocean and the wilderness, stand registered. So do tlre 
men who fought the fight of Independence, the warrior, the 
statesman, and the pacificator. To these succeed the artisan 
and the merchant, the man of law and the man of science, 
the artist, the poet, and the priest, who have carried on the 
work of order, of prosperity, of culture, and of piety. It is 
true that there is not one and the same proportion amongst 
these names. Some belong to a large, others to a small class ; 
others, still, are so few as hardly to constitute a class at all. 
But, take them as a whole, the names of our great men clus- 
ter, thick and fruitful, upon the national vine. No people, of 
any duration, could ask for more. None, of so short a dura- 
tion as our own, could ask for so much. We need not, how- 
ever, make it a boast. It is less a matter of vainglory than 
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of humility. Cry as we may,—DBehold our herves! the echo 
returns: And what are ye? 

Full as the roll is, there are some names missing which 
ought to be there. They may not be needed to make us more 
sensible of our own imperfections; they may not be needed 
to swell the glories of our nation; but it is due to them that 
they should be recorded. Nor can they be entered upon the 
lists where they belong, without increasing our gratitude for 
the past, our resolution for the present, our hopefulness for 
the future. 

It would be long, nay, it would be impossible, to restore 
all the names deserving restoration. Some of them belong to 
us directly, men of our own land, if not of our own time. But 
they are mostly beyond our reach. The village Hampdens, 
the mute inglurious Miltons of one generation after another, 
are not to be resuscitated. Such as did not find their place 
amongst men in life, seldom find it in death. They do not 
regret it; neither need we. Theirs is a higher place amongst 
the angels. Others belong to us indirectly, men neither of 
our land, nor of our time. If unknown to those around them, 
they cannot be known by those after them. Even those who 
were men of fame, when living, those who are men of fame, 
though dead, are not always to be connected with us as they 
might be. It is difficult to see their relation to us—difficult, 
even when this is seen, to see how it makes them ours. 

Greatness, it is true, belongs to no country. Rather, it 
belongs to all countries. In claiming one of another race as 
ours, we cannot claim him as ours alone. We cannot do this 
even with one of our own race. A man who is truly great 
amongst ourselves is great amongst other races likewise. He 
belongs to them, not, indeed, as his fellow-countrymen, but 
as his fellow-men. Wherever on the earth a heart beats with 
love for the truth, truth in action, truth in thought, truth to 
the feeble and the suffering, truth to the strong and to the 
powerful, there Washington is as great as he is with us. Such 
as he, so universally known, so generally revered, are our 
greatest men. The more we share their greatness with 
others, the more abundant, the more profound, does it prove. 
Just so with the greatest men of other nations. The wider 
their deeds or their words extend, the nobler they appear, the 
nobler they are. We cannot call them ours in any spirit of 
exclusiveness; they belong to us only as they belong to 
mankind. 

Some, however, are more nearly related to us. It may 
be through their participation in the movements preceding 
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our establishment. It may be through their still closer co- 
operation in the events through which we have been con- 
ducted to freedom and to grandeur. Some are the associ- 
ates, some the forerunners, of our great countrymen. To 
these we turn with peculiar sympathy. They are ours, we 
feel, ours in the truest sense, not merely because they are 
great, but because they achieved greatness through acts, 
through principles, upon which our earlier and our later des- 
tinies have alike depended, That they are removed from us 
by time or space does not sever the ties uniting them to us. 

sy word or by deed, by ardor or by endurance, by triumph 
or by agony, by one way or another, they sustained the cause 
ot humanity. What they upheld, what they lived or died 
for, is as essential, as sacred to us, as if we had been the wit- 
nesses of their exertions, of their earnest lives, or of their 
serene deaths. 

It is one of these great men of ours who forms the subject 
of the present article. A few pages, a few facts, may not 
suffice to set him up on the pinnacle where he deserves to 
stand. But we may point up to it. We may maintain his 
right to it. Though we do no more, we shall have done an 
ottice of piety towards a memory of singular nobleness, both 
in itself and in its relation to us. 

John van Olden Barneveldt was born near Amsterdam, in 
Tolland, in the year 1547. 

It was thirty years after Luther opened the Reformation ; 
the middle ages, therefore, were at an end; the modern 
ages, of which ours forms one, were begun. 

But the questions involved in these periods were far from 
being settled. The forces that had long been struggling, were 
still struggling for the supremacy. On one side was the pa- 
pal power, on the other, the monarchical power. One, as we 
all know, was an ecclesiastical dominion, concentrated in a 
few lords, and surmounted by a single head. The other was 
a civil dominion, divided amongst different possessors, with- 
out any one exercising or assuming superiority over all. Be- 
tween these two great powers, a conflict had continued for 
centuries, breaking out, sometimes in one place, sometimes in 
another, sometimes in general convulsions, sometimes in local 
throes. The issue was virtually decided. The principle of 
monarchy had obtained the ascendant over that of papacy. 

dut the strife was by no means terminated. The great blow 
of the Reformation did not prove final. On the contrary, it 
rallied many a leader cf the monarchical cause to the support 
of the papal. Stronger by all odds than it had been for years, 
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if not for centuries, the papal power seemed to renew its as- 
cendaney. Instead of old questions being decided, they were 
mixed up with new ones. So that confusion, as well as con- 
tention, reigned. 

The same distraction pervaded the subject classes. [Half 
acentury before, the nobles formed a generally distinct order, 
gathered around the various monarchical banners. It was 
with their aid that the crowns of Europe had gradually risen 
higher than the tiara of Rome. But now, there were nobles 
as well as monarchs to maintain the papal cause. Nor was 
this the only mingling of opposing forces on the part of the 
subject orders. The people, whether called burghers, peasants, 
or commons, had generally been arrayed with the nobility or 
monarchical side. At the same time, the popular principle 
had been almost continually matched against the aristocrat- 
ical. Inthe breaking up of the monarchical lines, the divi- 
sions between the nobles and the inferior classes were neces- 
sarily altered, in some cases partially repaired, in others de- 
cisively extended. The passions starting up on all sides led 
to fresh altercations amongst the subjects, in almost every 
nation. 

In truth, the old questions had sunk into comparative in- 
signiticance. The trumpet of the Reformation had summoned 
men to new camps, to new battle-grounds. In one array 
were gathered all who upheld the powers that were, whether 
papal, monarchical or even aristocratical. In the other stood 
the reformers, the men of every faith, as of every rank, who 
strove for new systems, new powers, whatever these might 
be. It was no mere point of creed or ritual. It was no mere 
point of government or law. Priests were on both sides ; mon- 
archs on both; on both, nobles and men of the people. As 
much determination to rule might exist with one party as 
with the other. They who had not yet tasted, those who had 
not yet drunk their fill of dominion, were as eager to get at it, 
as those who had quaffed it all their lives were to keep it to 
themselves. It was not to achieve liberty, either religious or 
civil, that these multitudes were arming. Such of them as 
would have striven for freedom or for progress, excited the 
least attention and possessed the least influence The leading 
spirits were those who contended for authority. Between 
+ ta there was this difference, and only this, that those on 
one side had every thing to lose, those on the other every 
thing to win. In this struggle the old controversies tempo- 
rarily disappeared. 

Sut was this all? Was the Reformation to open nothing 
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but new contentions amongst the powerful? Were there no 
hopes for the weary and the bruised, for the people who join- 
ed in the strifes of their superiors? There were. In exposing 
the unfaithfulness of the church, the reformers could not but 
uphold those to whom it had been most ainfaithful. In resist- 
ing the oppressiveness of the monarch, they could not but 
support those to whom he had been most oppressive. The 
people found its advocates. The interests which had been 
forgotten, the destinies which had been baftled and crushed, 
began to revive. That it should be only here and there, was 
natural. Nothing like a general movement in behalf of the 
masses, whether amongst themselves or amongst their superi- 
ors, was possible. The causes that had been urged for ages 
were disorganized. It was no time for a new cause, for one, 
especially, that depended upon the benevolence rather than 
the passion of men, to be thoroughly organized. Jlumanity 
was lifted up, not indeed to stand erect, but to obtain a firm 
footing upon the earth which was its own. 

Nowhere had the up-rising multitude gained a higher 
position than in the Netherlands. The very name, the Low 
Countries, seemed to mark out these provinces as the peculiar 
heritage of the lower classes. Severed from the continent by 
line after line of river and river-land, the country fell away 
in lower and lower levels, towards the north, until it sank 
beneath the ocean. It was no region for the pampered: 
only the laborious and the frugal could wrest it from the 
waves, Towards the south, it is true, a securer space for lux- 
ury extended. The industry of the artisan and the trader, 
had built up a commerce of surpassing richness. A more 
fertile and a more protected soil contributed to the ease of the 
inhabitants. They became indolent and sensual. An order 
of rich burghers rose above the common people. Another 
order of powerful lords rose above both. The same orders, 
the same changes, appeared in the north, but toa much less 
degree. There, the population preserved more of its simplicity, 
more of its hardihood ; enongh, indeed, to give to the entire 
nation the aspect of an energetic, honest race. No other peo- 
ple, certainly, was so ready to assert itself, none so fitted to 
make the most of the opportunities opened by the NRefor- 
mation. 

All this, however, did not save the people of the Nether- 
lands from peculiar oppression. They differed from the min- 
isters of the papal power. They had hard masters in many 
of their priests, heavy chains in many of their laws. Nor 
were the ministers of the monarchical power above them less 
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severe. Bound to the Spanish throne at the accession of 
Philip the Second (1555), they were governed by a throng of 
foreign as well as of native officials; their own nobles, their 
own burghers, even, being amongst the foremost of the royal 
instruments. It did not relieve the Netherlands that they 
had companions in subjection, The sway of the Spaniard 
over the fairer parts of the Old World and of the New, made 
him but the more overpowering in his northern provinces. 
Nor was the condition of his subjects relieved by the alliance 
between him and the representative of the papal dominion. 
Without opposition to make or to meet, in relation to the only 
source from which it could come, the Spanish monarch stood 
secure. In him the party defying the Reformation found its 
chief, its personification. Could his subjects, numerous as 
they were, take the other side? Could a mere portion of 
them do so? 

What was at stake, may be gathered from a scene at 
Madrid about ten years after Philip became king (1565). Not 
many months had elapsed since the decrees of the Council of 
Trent had received the papal confirmation, pledging the 
Church of Rome to uncompromising defiance of the Refor- 
mation. Against the measures involved in adherence to this 
pledge, the State Council of the Netherlands sent its remon- 
strances to Madrid. Philip made a show of consideration. 
He called about him the doctors of the church, and of them 
he asked if he must give way to the representations of his 
northern subjects. It was more prudent, the doctors decided, 
to yiell, at least so far as to prevent any outbreak in the 
Netherlands. “ But must I do so?” reiterated the monarch. 
The reply, of course, was in the negative. Philip started 
from his seat, threw himself on his knees before a crucifix, 
and cried, “O Thou Omnipotent Majesty! let me never fall 
so low as to be willing to reign over men by whom Thou art 
rejected!” Be it far trom us to deny the sincerity of the sup- 
pliant. le prayed from his heart, where no feeling of devo- 
tion was stronger than that towards the faith in which he had 
been born, no feeling of abhorrence stronger than that to- 
wards the opposing faith to which many of his subjects had 
been converted. But the sense of duty, as well as of majesty, 
animating the monarch, could but aggravate his resolution. 
Ile rose trom his knees in that chamber of council, to a course 
of undeviating severity towards the restless Netherlands. 
“Rather than alter a single letter,” he wrote to the State 
Council,“ in our edicts supporting the church, I would rather 
lose a tlftsand lives.” 
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3ut what of the people, from whom their king was turning 
his face? There is no need of asking his opinion, or that of 
his doctors or courtiers in Spain. In their eyes, as in his, the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands could but submit, if not at 
once, then after a brief and agonizing existence. ‘“ Were the 
country mine,” the Sultan is reported to have exclaimed, on 
learning its movements towards independence, “ 1 would send 
men with shovels and pick-axes, to cast it into the sea.” Much 
the same indignation must have been felt by all on the side 
of the powerful. Potentates and priests, lords and vassals, 
looked on in wrath, tempered, perhaps, by amazement, to see 
so gigantic, or, as they would say, so sacred a power with- 
stood by a handful of its subjects. On the other hand, the 
nations or the classes inclined or pledged te rise above their 
dependence, would clap their hands. Here, they would ex- 
claim, is the place ; now is the time to rise! With the rebuke 
that has but lately been given to the oppressor, with the quick- 
ening glow that has but lately been imparted to the oppressed, 
the blow will be struck at the right moment. The distance 
and the defencibleness of the country will secure it against 
overpowering retaliation. So might it have been argued, 
amongst the spectators of the impending crash. We doubt, 
however, whether many of them were sufficiently interested 
to reason much about the provocation or the opportunities 
affecting either side. At all events, the fate of the Netherlands 
did not depend upon any bystanders. The arms to be lifted, the 
voices to be raised in supporting and in guiding the threat- 
ened nation, must be their own, if they would not perish. 

After various despatches to and fro, decisive orders from 
Spain arrived. They declared the decrees of the papal power 
at Trent, as well as those of the monarchical at Madrid, to be 
irrevocable and irresistible. To make them so in practice as 
absolutely as in theory, the system of the Inquisition was to 
be introduced, with all its ecclesiastical, all its civil, all its 
military officials. “Whatever may arise,” the king declared, 
“however extreme may be the measures of this body, I shall 
approve them, if they do but prevent disturbance amongst 
my subjects.” Such, however, was the spirit already mani- 
fested by these subjects, that the most undeviating minister 
whom Philip had in the Netherlands advised the suppression 
of the royal commands, until the effect to be produced by 
them could be made known to the monarch. It was con he 
however, to publish the orders without delay. “ Now,” ex- 
claimed the Prince of Orange, one of the State Council, “ now 
commences a great tragedy,” 
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The country was ringing with mingled accents of depreca- 
tion and of detiance, when ¢ a few nobles met in private at the 
summons of Philip, Baron of St. Aldegonde. Ilis name 
deserves remembrance. “I have called you,” he said, “that 
we may unite together in opposing ourselves with all our 
strength against the frightful servitude preparing for us. I 
am not alone, in feeling ‘what I feel. A great number of our 
countrymen wait only the first step. That, I will assume both 
the glory and the peril of taking. And if I love your coun- 
try, “yourselves, your children, ye will be the first to follow 
me by signing tlie Act of Confederation which I have drawn 
up for us. The Act bound its Signers, “as a holy brother- 
hood,” and * with solemn vows,” to oppose the introduction of 
the Inquisition under any and every name or form. So far 
from renouncing their allegiance to their sovereign, the con- 
federates “swear to respect the government in word and 
deed.” Yet they profess that nothing done against the In- 

uisition “can be styled rebellion.” To sign a covenant like 
this was, in itself, to rebel. But not only was the Act signed 
by St. Aldege mde and his companions ; it was translated into 
different dialects, disseminated through different provinces, 
until it seemed to be embraced by well nigh the entire nation. 

Had the Compromise, as the Act was afterwards called, 
been honestly adopted and thoroughly carried out by its ad- 
herents, the independence of the Netherlands would have 
been secured. As it was, the work was but begun, and be- 
gun in such a way as to forebode any thing rather than com- 
pletion. Of those who signed the Compromise, only a small 
proportion resembled the noble St. Aldegonde. Many signed 
it in ignorance, even in intoxication, many through fear, even 
through compulsion. One of the le: ading confederates actu- 
ally drew his sword upon an officer of the. army who wanted to 
think the matter over before committing himself. Nor did 
most of the signers, however procured, “consider themselves 
bound to much. The loyal as well as the restless, the earnest 
devotee of Rome, as well as the fanatic sectary of the North, 
gave in their names. It could not be to clear the land of all 
oppression. It could not be to gainsay the church, or to defy 
the sovereign. But one object, and that a limited one, could 
have united so many unequal ranks, so many opposing in- 
terests. It was to beat back the Inquisition. [id of that, 
the confederates would find themselves burdened with the 
corruption and the despotism to which the Inquisition owed 
its existence. This, however, they would not see. Or, if they 
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saw it, they were content to leave the evil of the morrow to 
the morrow. 

It was in the following year (1566), that several hundred 
of the confederates, chietly of the higher class, presented 
themselves at the palace of the Regent, in Brussels. They 
came with a petition, as they termed it, proposing the sus- 
pension of the royal mandates, until the king could be en- 
treated to revoke them. A few days afterwards, they ap- 
eared with a second petition, urging the Regent to declare 
ies approval of the course which they had taken “through 
zeal in the king’s service.” The demand was naturally ev vad- 
ed. But the proposal of the first petition was virtually adopt- 
ed, inasmuch as the Regent promised to recommend modera- 
tion to the officers of the Inquisition until an envoy could be 
sent toSpain. It was,enough to turn the heads of the confed- 
erates. They met, to the “number of three hundred, about 
the tables spread for them by their present leader, Brederode, 
Baron of Viane. As they talked and drank together, their 
courage rose, and they began to speak of bolder ventures than 
they had yet made. One among them said half laughingly, 
half resentfully, that he had he: ard a nobleman whisper into the 
Regent’s ear, as their petition was presented, “There’s nothing 
to fear from such a set of beggars.” The story was told just in 
the nick of time. With loud shouts and deep draughts, the 
revellers adopted the name that had been given them. Their 
host stood up, a beggar’s wallet hanging from his shoulder, a 
beggar’s wooden cup in his hand. a Thanks , gentlemen,” he 
exclaimed, “for your fidelity. I pledge to you my own!” 
Drinking from the cup which he held, he sent it round the 
table. “I pledge myself!” was repeated by every one in turn. 
Then the wallet was passed from hand to hand, amidst in- 
creasing clamor. Enthusiasm soon gave way to intoxication, 
and the day closed. But not the masquerade. It was kept 
up on the succeeding days, until all Brussels seemed to be 
one horde of mendicants with cups, wallets, and ashen robes. 
Hung from the neck of the Beggars (Gueux), as they all 
called themselves, was a coin, one side of which bore the 
king’s image with the words, “True to the King;” but on the 
other there were two hands, holding a wallet, and inseribed, 
“Even to the Wallet,” that is, “Faithful to the last.” Thus 
seriousness and levity mingled. The reveller of one hour 
became the patriot of another. The day of trial, of agony, 

was prepared for in the day of frolic, of carnival. 
A wilder carnival followed. The excitement of the upper 
classes spread to the lower. Such as had never ventured to 
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assert their principles or unloose their passions, refrained no 
longer. Some met to engage in the religious services that 
had been suppressed by the dominant church. Others, too 
fevered to be content with their own worship, banded together 
against the worship from which they had parted. A mob of 
furious men, gathered in the cathedral of Antwerp, hurried 
from one act of violence to another, until the organ was 
broken, the images destroyed, the very crucifix upon the altar 
hacked to pieces. With equal fury, the rioters broke open 
the tombs to rend and trample the relics of the dead. The 
appetite for outrage growing by what it had fed upon, the 
mob scoured the churches of the city. With flaming candles 
and clashing vessels from the altars, staggering with the spoils 
of the chapel or the draughts of the cellar, accompanied by 
thieves and criminals of every kind, the destroyers spread 
terror around them during three entire days. It was not un- 
til the citizens found their warehouses and their dwellings in 
danger, that they armed themselves against the frantic multi- 
tude. Antwerp was saved; but the tempest traversed the 
Netherlands, before it was stayed. 

This was no support to the Beggars. Their aims might 
fall short of all that was required by their country. But it 
was not through the ravages of fanaticism or crime that the 
wants of the Netherlands were to be met. On the contrary, 
the severest shock to the common interests came from these 
very outrages. The Confederation of the Beggars was shaken. 
Never purposing, as we have seen, to secure liberty of religion, 
they were offended even by the religious services in which 
the more respectable classes had engaged. When it came to 
deeds of violence on the part of the inferior order, when the 
sanctity of the established church was defiled, its adherents 
amongst the Confederates felt themselves outraged. Many of 
them withdrew from the Confederation; while the large part 
of those remaining lost their interest and their hopefulness. 
The leaders divided, the followers disheartened, the masses 
polluted with sacrilege and madness !—such were the circum- 
stances in which the Netherlands took up arms. , The scanty 
and almost spiritless forces were soon overcome. 

Barneveldt was born in the right place. It was in the 
part of the Netherlands where the better spirit amongst his 
countrymen prevailed. He was born, too, at the right time. 
It was when a leader of the better spirit was beginning to be 
most needed. He was born, moreover, of the right rank. It 
was of a family of the middle class, neither noble nor ignoble, 
but of that estate where one could share the interests and ob- 
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tain the sympathies of the high as well as the low, of the low 
as well as the high. What was good, what was bad, in the 
different classes of his country, would be known to one of 
Barneveldt’s position. He would learn what there was to 
encourage and what to discourage, what there was to use and 
what to pass over, in moulding the national destinies. 

All the advantages of birth and of situation, however, 
were nothing without character. Many a man was born in 
the Netherlands under circumstances equally favorable to his 
helping it through the crisis which it had reached. Some, 
however, never came forward; others fell back, or perished. 
They wanted either the impulse or the endurance to serve 
their country. Barneveldt, as we shall observe, was provided 
with both, with more than both. He was not without his in- 
firmities; but they were not enough to overpower the noble 
qualities with which he devoted himself to his native land. 
It was not merely to save, but, one might almost say, to create 
a nation. 

Hardly nineteen when the outbreak against oppression took 
place (1566), Barneveldt could not, of course, at once assume 
the lead. But though too young to guide his countrymen, he 
was old enough to see their need of guidance. It may have 
entered his heart to make himself ready for the scenes in 
which others than those already appearing were required. 
What turn the drama might take, was more than could be 
foreseen. But, in any event, there were principles not yet 
maintained, to be put in action,—results not yet proposed, to 
be secured. Of these the boy of nineteen may have had his 
glimpses, his convictions. Recognizing them in his youth, he 
would help others to recognize them in his manhood. His 
hour of toil, of eminence, of sacrifice, was sure, if he lived, to 
come. 

At the age of twenty, having decided upon the study of 
the law, Barneveldt went tv pursue it abroad. His search 
after knowledge carried him to France, Germany, and Italy, 
where he had opportunities for gaining more than mere legal 
learning. Great men were to be seen, great events to be ob- 
served, in that period of general movement; while, from the 
present, one’s attention would be diverted to the past with its 
varying memories in various lands. The young traveller did 
not waste his time. He shared in the interests as well as in 
the studies of the countries which he visited. But it was in 
the graver studies and the graver interests, in serious things 
alone, that he engaged. With the pursuit of law he mingled 
that of theology. Tn those days, indeed, one was but half a 
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scholar, who did not grapple with the doctrines and the con- 
troversies of the religious world. Thus employed, deep in 
learning, deep in observation, Barneveldt passed two years 
away from home. He returned to establish himself as an advo- 
cate at the city of the Hague, when he was twenty-three (1570). 

Ile was soon in the thick of the contest, then raging in the 
Netherlands. Unlike most men of his profession, he had 
learned that there was law for the inferior as well as the 
superior. He threw himself, therefore, upon the side of the 
people, whom there were few but nobles and adventurers to 
lead. The man of principle was sure to be welcomed amongst 
the men of arms. Barneveldt found his place at once. He 
went for active operations in the field. He urged the defence 
of the Hague. He labored in the rescue of Haarlem. He 
devoted himself to the relief of Leyden, saving that city from 
the Spanish troops by covering the surrounding country with 
the waters of the ocean. Barneveldt was as zealous for earnest 
labors in the council. Here, indeed, was the arena in which 
the fate of the strife was to be determined. This he seems to 
have felt fully. While others sought fame for themselves as 
well as safety for their country in open battlegrounds, Barne- 
veldt was content to serve it in secret chambers and at silent 
tribunals. The value of his services was acknowledged by 
his appointment as Advocate or Pensionary of Rotterdam. 
It was no trifling charge. The weight of local functions in 
the city was augmented by that of representative functions in 
the Province. He did not shrink from these responsibilities ; 
yet he was but twenty-nine (1576). 

Ten years had now elapsed since the first blows resounded 
in the Netherlands. It would seem to have been long enough 
an interval to decide the question of independence or sub- 
mission. But the measures of the Spanish monarchy, though 
carried out by its ministers in terror and blood, had not 
been sufficient to humble its subjects; nor had their pro- 
ceedings been so well concerted or so well executed as to 
repel their foes. The great leader of the insurrection was 
William, Prince of Orange. This is not the place to de- 
scribe, much less to judge him; but it may be said, in a 
word, that he did not lead the insurrection for the sake either 
of principle or of passion alone. It was with a view to his 
own interests as well as to those of others, to say the least, 
that he entered into the war. Most of the chiefs under him 
were of the same stamp, devoted wholly neither to their 
country nor to themselves. It was in the middle and lower 
ranks that the more earnest resolutions prevailed. ‘* We have 
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our left arms to feed upon,” replied the people of Leyden to a 
summons of surrender, “and our right arms to defend our 
homes!” Tere were the true materials for a nation. The 
spirit to shape them was still needed. Was it in such as Wil- 
liam of Orange or his generals? Was it rather in such as Van 
Olden Barneveldt, the Pensionary of Rotterdam ? 

The question was already decided. Before these ten years 
had ended, the Prince of Orange so far despaired of achieving 
independence as to propose to the northern provinces to sub- 
mit to the German Empire. He subsequently proposed sub- 
mission to France, and to England. France gave no decisive 
answer to the intimations which it received. Elizabeth of 
England promised and then refused protection. Thus battled 
abroad, and at the same time defeated at home, William of 
Orange is said to have suggested throwing down the dikes, 
flooding the country, and then escaping to securer shores. 
Circumstances opened the way to firmer and wiser measures. 
The union that had been made amongst a few of the northern 
Provinces, was extended to all, both northern and southern. 
An alliance was formed, under the name of the Pacitication 
of Ghent, “to preserve a true and solid union, without sparing 
either blood or property, for the purpose of driving and 4 
ing out all foreign troops, especially those from Spain.” In 
this, it is true, there was no declaration of independence, 
either of Spain or of other powers; but it was a more decisive 
step than had yet been taken to make the Netherlands free 
in the end. That it was taken, must be ascribed to bolder 
and clearer spirits than those hitherto taking the lead. It was 
the same year in which Barneveldt became Pensionary of 

totterdam (1576). 

The days of seventy-six, as they may be called, had begun 
for the Netherlands. It was not long before the southern 
states fell away from the ground which they had taken. But 
the northern Provinces united themselves the more closely 
and the more lzstingly. In less than three years from the 
Pacification of Ghent, five of the states in the north, shortly 
joined by two more,—that is, Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 

Jtrecht, Guelders, Groningen, and Overyssel,—allied them- 
selves as the United Provinces, in the Union of Utrecht (1579). 
“Uniting as one province,” such were the terms of the al- 
liance, “ yet reserving to each separate province and city its 
own statutes and privileges, they covenant together to assist 
one another with lives and fortunes against all force and vio- 
lence, whether upon pretence of royal majesty, established 
religion, or any other oppression.” The principle of religious 
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liberty was fully set forth in that “every one should remain free 
in his religion.” Such were the foundations of the new com- 
monwealth. Broad enough to bear up a much larger and a 
much feebler state, they promised all that was wanted to sup- 
port the strong and compact nation of the United Provinces. 

3arneveldt is expressly described as the author of the 
Union. It certainly owed nothing to William of Orange, who 
delayed signing it for four months. The patriot was evidently 
of more influence than the prince. On the other hand, the 
prince kept up far the greater pretensions, and so supported 
them by civil parade and military authority, as to seem to be 
the head of the nation. Hence, perhaps, the tone of those 
writers, who, hardly mentioning Barneveldt, refer the in- 
creasing independence of the United Provinces to Orange. 
We need remember but this one fact, that the head and 
front of the Utrecht Union was Barneveldt. Yet he was not 
quite thirty-two years of age. 

The era of seventy-six in the Provinces continued until 
the year eighty-one. At that time the States General of the 
United Provinces declared their independence of the Spanish 
crown. “The People,” proclaimed the declaration, which we 
are fain to ascribe to Barneveldt, “is not made for the Prince; 
but the Prince for the People. The sovereign who treats his 
subjects as slaves is none but a tyrant, who can be lawfully 
deposed, especially by the states of a nation possessing no 
other means of preserving their liberties.” The act went on 
to declare Philip thus deposed. 

But the independence asserted by the United Provinces 
was far from ample. “In Holland and Zealand,” the act an- 
nounced, “the names of the Prince of Orange and of the 
States are supreme.” So far, so good. But “in the provinces 
which have treated with the Duke of Anjou, his name, with 
that of the Councils or States General, is to be employed.” 
The Duke of Anjou was the brother of the reigning king of 
France. Te was not the first prince from abroad who had 
been called into the United Provinces. A year or two before, 
after applications to England and France,—for supplies, how- 
ever, rather than for rulers,—the Archduke Matthias, a near 
relative of the Spanish Philip, had been invited by the insur- 
gents of the Netherlands to govern them in the king’s name. 
Anjou was asked to govern them in his own name, or in that 


connected with the name of the States General. The mover 
in these offers to stranger princes was not Barneveldt, but 
Orange. “It is much more desirable,” he confessed, “to rely 
upon our own resources. But I fear that our leaders are not 
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enough united, our provinces not enough supplied, our people 
not enough numerous, to allow our relying on ourselves.” 
The device on the first coin of the United Provinces seems to 
acknowledge the insecurity of their independence. A ship 

ras represented laboring, without sails or oars, against the 
waves, and on it was inscribed “Jncertum quo fata ferant,”— 
Whither fate bears us is uncertain. It might be to liberty. 
It might be to worse than the ancient servitude. 

Anjou came, in 1582. But it had not yet been settled 
upon what terms he should exercise his authority, when he 
died, in 1584. It was then that Barneveldt came forward in 
favor of the Prince of Orange. No time was to be lost. An- 
other stranger would be proposed, perhaps accepted, unless 
the Provinces made haste to proclaim a prince of their own. 
Orange was unquestionably the best choice to be made. He 
had his faults; but the exertions of a quarter of a century 
had proved him to be as wise and as generous a chief as the 
nobility had to furnish to the country. The sovereignty ot 
Holland was at length offered to him. As the Count of the 
Province, he was to administer its affairs in conjunction with 
its magistrates and assembly. The same offer was preparing 
to be made to him from Zealand. Were the example of the 
two Provinces to be followed by the others, there would be 
an end of foreign interference. Such an object might well 
engage the activity of Barneveldt. Ie owed nothing to the 
prince, he expected nothing from the prince, so far as he was 
personally concerned. But he saw the value of such a ruler 
to such a nation. His own hand drew up the conditions upon 
which Orange was to receive the sovereignty. 

Just then, the Prince was assassinated (1584). His life 
had never been so precious as when it was thus cut short. He 
had never been so important to his people as when they relied 
upon him to be their head. There seemed to be no one to 
take his place. The spirit of the age and of the race required 
a prince of princely birth even more than of princely nature. 
Otherwise, there would have been no such need of William 
of Orange or of a successor to him. Barneveldt was there. 
But Barneveldt, however acceptable as a minister to the higher, 
or as a protector to the lower classes, could never have been 
proclaimed sovereign. A sovereign, nevertheless, was indis- 
pensable. The eldest son of the murdered prince was a pris- 
oner in Spain. Maurice, the second son, was but seventeen 
years old. Him, however, the Provinces determined to ele- 
vate, not exactly to the place of his father, but to one from 
which he could rise in time to the sovereignty. He was made 
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President of the Council of State. The part of Barneveldt 
was even more prominent in the elevation of the son than in 
that of the father. He not only nominated Maurice, but 
ledged himself as surety that the young prince would be 
faithtul to the country. It was Barneveldt, therefore, to whom 
Maurice owed his appointment. It was Barneveldt, again, to 
whom the country owed its deliverance from stranger rulers. 
The deliverance, however, was not yet entire. Offers of 
submission had been made both to England and to France, 
and, far from being retracted, they were renewed. The French 
court declined them. But Elizabeth, though refusing to 
rule, consented to assist the Provinces. A considerable force 
accordingly arrived from England, under the command of the 
Earl of Leicester, whom the States General declared their 
Governor and Captain-General (1585). It was soon discovered 
that, whether or not they had a queen in Elizabeth, they had 
a king in Leicester. His conduct proved so arbitrary,—it 
might be called insane,—as to coon the displeasure even 
of his royal mistress. What the unhappy Provinces had to 
suffer, may be conceived. As if to counterbalance his capri- 
cious tyranny, the States of Holland and Zealand successively 
declared Maurice their Stadtholder, or Civil Governor. 
Holland did more. It proclaimed Barneveldt, hitherto the 
Pensionary of Rotterdam, to be the Pensionary of the Province 
(1586). This office was for life. It made him the chief min- 
ister of the state, not only in its own assembly, but in that of 
the whole United Provinces. Such an office, at such a period, 
was one, not merely of labor, but of peril. The man to whom 
it was offered, however, had no mind to avoid either; and, as 
he had taken the post at Rotterdam, so now he entered upon 
these wider duties. At the same time, he made two condi- 
tions to his acceptance. One was, that he should be employed 
at home, in constant communication with the national autho- 
rities; the other was, that he should not be called upon to 
make any treaty of peace with Spain. We can understand 
at what he was aiming. He would have no recourse to for- 
eign powers ; above all, no submission to the Spanish dominion, 
When the time came to seek the friendship, not the authority, 
of the stranger, no one was readier than Barneveldt to do so. 
It was now twenty years since the first hostilities. Yet, at 
that moment, it looked as if nothing had been gained in the 
way of independence. Only the seven United Provinces were 
really struggling; and they were hampered, as well as dis- 
heartened, by subjection to a mere noble from England. 
Leicester would have soon put an end both to struggling 
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and to independence, had he not met his match. The late 
Pensionary had been thrown into prison by some of the En- - 
glishman’s supporters, for having disregarded the behests of 
the stranger. Barneveldt, exposed to the same fate, did not 
hesitate to assert even greater independence than his prede- 
cessor. Ile went so far as to charge Leicester to his face with 
his unwarrantable procedures. 

Yet there were few to rally under the lead of the Pensionary. 
When Leicester went over to England on a visit, the States 
General sent an embassy, not to complain against him, but 
rather to make their excuses to the queen for having offended 
him. At the same time, the sovereignty of the United Prov- 
inces was again pressed upon Elizabeth. Rebuking them for 
their opposition, although she had formerly disapproved of 
their sulbmissiveness, to Leicester, she evaded a direct answer 
to their offer, adding, with an oath, that “ there was not a peo- 
ple or a state on earth so badly advised as the Provinces.” 
She was not far out on that point, so far as their fawning upon 
her was concerned. Leicester returned to his post, to play 
not only the despot, but the traitor, by urging peace with Spain. 
To secure himself, he meditated the arrest of Maurice and 
Barneveldt, the one the arm, and the other the head, of the 
nation whom the Englishman so cruelly abused. 

Barneveldt again withstood the stranger. Nor was it the 
stranger alone. Many of the people, not merely of the igno- 
rant and the indifferent, but of the earnest and the wise, com- 

varatively speaking, were to be controlled. The clergy of 
{olland united in a memorial, urging the States of that Pro- 
vince to keep on terms of amity with Leicester. Barneveldt 
answered, in the name of the States, that the memorial con- 
tained nothing of which the States were not perfectly aware; 
“that the States were quite as much interested in the welfare 
of the country as the memorialists, and that these had leave 
to withdraw.” Three documents, containing the proofs of 
Leicester’s offences against the public weal, were soon issued 
by the States. The indignation this excited against him was 
increased by his own continual violations of law and of peace. 
At length, one of his plots miscarried. “It is time for me,” 
said he, “to get under cover ;” and, with that, he hurried to 
England (1587). 

The same hand that had defied him, was instantly raised 
to prevent his having a successor. At Barneveldt’s proposal, 
the authority of the Prince Maurice, now twenty years of 
age, was so far extended as to make him the head of the na- 
tion. Ile was already the Stadtholder of two of the seven 
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Provinces, namely Holland and Zealand ; in addition to which, 
three more, Utrecht, Guelders, and Overyssel, subsequently 
elected him their Stadtholder. Of the other two Provinces, 
two cousins of his were governors. All this brought the 
local government of the Provinces beneath his influence. The 
general government was also, to a great degree, vested in him. 
He took part in the civil administration, in conjunction with 
the States General. In military affairs, he was supreme as 
Captain-General and Admiral. Such a power as this might 
secure or annihilate the independence of the country. Its 
effect would, of course, pes upon the character of its pos- 
sessor. All, therefore, to be made a matter of present con- 
gratulation, was the fact that the Provinces had a ruler of their 
own. That they had such a one, was due to no man so much 
as Barneveldt. 

3ut we must look into this a little more closely. The 
position of the prince is not to be understood without some 
idea of the branches and roots of the government to the sum- 
mit of which he had been raised. The institutions of the 
Provinces grew from the towns. These were governed by 
senates, the vacancies in which were filled by their own 
members. The votes of the senate elected the magistrates of 
the towns. They also appointed the deputies to the States. 
As Sir William Temple described it, near a century later, 
“the main ingredients” of the United Provinces “are the 
freedom of the cities and the sovereignty of the Provinces.” 
As from the towns the States were formed, so from these 
were formed the States General. This body, the congress of 
the United Provinces, originally consisted of eight hundred 
deputies from the different States. Its name denoted its char- 
acter. As “it sits in the court at the Hague,” to use the 
words employed by Sir William Temple, in describing the 
Council to which it was afterwards reduced, it represents the 
sovereignty of the Union, gives audience and despatch to all 
foreign ministers,” at the same time directing the course of 
domestic affairs. Its presidency was held by one Province 
after the other in the person of a deputy. But the chief of 
the state was the prince, at the present juncture, the Prince 
of Orange. “ As the States General,” continues Sir William, 
“represented the sovereignty, so did the Prince of Orange 
the dignity of this state, by public guards and the attendance 
of all military officers; by the application of all foreign min- 


isters and all pretenders at home; by the splendor of his 
court and magnificence of his expense; supported not only 
by the pensions and rights of his several charges and com- 
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mands, but by a mighty patrimonial revenue in lands and 
sovereign principalities and lordships, as well in France, Ger- 
many, and Burgundy, as in the several parts of the Provinces.” 
Many of these details apply only to later years. But the 
outlines are true to the time of Barneveldt. They show how 
much reason he had to desire a native prince, how much to 
rely upon the independence of the government and the 
people. 

His own position, likewise, is more clearly seen. Pension- 
ary of Holland, he was the chief representative of that Pro- 
vince in the States General. The weight of the Province gave 
its minister an importance which he knew how, as we have 
observed, to render effectual. It was in the assembly that his 
principal responsibilities, and therefore his principal powers, 
were to be called into action. There he deliberated, there he 
discoursed, there he decided upon the courses to free and to 
savethe country. It might be a question of a single operation 
or an entire campaign, of a single measure or an entire system, 
by which war was to be prosecuted or peace obtained. It 
might be the reception of an embassy, in the midst of parade, 
or the discussion of sending one, in the midst of solemn secrecy ; 
it might be hiding the weakness or displaying the strength of 
the country. Whatever the scene, whatever the point, Bar- 
neveldt was in his place, the leader of all to whom the 
majesty of the state was sacred. It was to the nation that he 
devoted himself, to the nation that he would have others 
devoted. When he defied Leicester, it was because the 
nation was offended. When he exalted Maurice, it was that 
the nation might be served. 

Twenty-one years of warfare had now passed (1587). 
Twenty-two more were still to pass. During all this time, the 
forces of the United Provinces were led by Maurice, often 
through disaster, often through victory. During all this time, 
likewise, the administration of affairs, both domestic and for- 
eign, was in the hands of Barneveldt. Not that he was alone 
in authority. He was but the minister and the representative 
of a single Province, with many a magistrate for an equal, 
and more than one for a superior. Such, however, was the 
influence of his character, that he took the lead as a states- 
man not only in his own Province but in the nation. Nor 
was his preéminence confined to his country. When France, 
after a brief alliance with the United Provinces, was on the 
point of making peace with Spain, Barneveldt was sent to 

ersuade the French monarch to continue the war. Failing 
in that, he crossed to England, to adjure Elizabeth, to per- 
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severe (1598). A few years after, he was despatched to secure 
the alliance of Elizabeth’s successor (1603). Such embassies 
prove the importance attached to the ambassador by his 
countrymen. The effect of his measures, as well as of 
Maurice’s campaigns, could not but tell at last. 

Thirty-two years from the commencement of hostilities, 
Philip of Spain, still living, renounced his claims to the 
Netherlands, in favor of his daughter and her aftianced hus- 
band (1598). It was as much as to confess himself conquered. 
He would not sign over the half of the Provinces still sub- 
missive ; neither would he acknowledge the other half, still 
resisting, to be free. Before the new sovereigns were formall 
enthroned, the old one died. Judged by his own ri 
he had reigned in vain. The rebel and the heretic, as he 
called them, were not crushed. The power of the papacy 
and the monarchy was not triumphant. 

The same year in which Philip died, closed the life of his 
namesake, Philip of St. Aldegonde. The coincidence is singu- 
lar; nor less so the contrast between their latter days. The 
king perished in cruel suffering from bodily pains as well as 
from mental cares, burdened with power, yet clinging to it, 
tortured by superstition, yet bending before it, to the last. 
Far otherwise the subject who had taken the first step in re- 
sistance to the monarch. He had retired from the strife of 
men to tranquil study of the Word of God. He was laboring 
on a version of the Scriptures when he was called away (1598). 

It was long before the spirit of peace took possession of 
the combatants in the Netherlands. Proposals for negotiation 
at length came from the new sovereigns of the southern states 
(1606). They met with cold reception in the United Provinces. 
It was not at once that they were even heard by the States 
General. Nor did they receive any immediate reply, except 
that the sovereigns must abjure all pretentions to the United 
Provinces. This being done, a suspension of hostilities was 
declared on both sides. But there was far from being any 
general readiness on the side of the Provinces to make a last- 
ing peace. 

A large number of the lower classes preferred war, partly 
from love of it, partly from fear of Spain, or of the southern 
Netherlands, whose sovereigns, they supposed, would be re- 
established over them by a peace. Others, of the middle 
classes, were bent on continuing the war, as alone furnishing 
them the opportunities, by which they were: accustomed to 
profit, of keeping up their trades and fortunes. With those 
opposed to peace, were the clergy of the various sects spread- 
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ing through the country. At the head of all, were Maurice of 
Orange and his partisans, at that time assuming an almost 
absolute authority in public affairs. It was but natural that 
a man whose love of power and of warfare had been indulged 
from his boyhood, should resist any measures to throw him 
back upon a life of tranquillity and of comparative inferiority. 
Fortunately for him, still more for his country, there was one 
to take a higher ground. Without any direct opposition to 
Manrice, Barneveldt did not conceal his fears that the ambi- 
tion of the Prince might obstruct the welfare of the nation. 
Taking the lead of most of the middle classes, especially of 
the great body of magistrates throughout the Province, the 
Pensionary stood up for peace. 

An embassy from Spain itself arrived (1608). Under the 
influence of Barneveldt, the Provinces entered into negotia- 
tions for a permanent peace. These, however, were rendered 
nugatory by the unwillingness of the Spaniards to yield two 
points; one, the right of commerce with the East Indies, the 
other, the inferiority of the Catholic to the Protestant in the 
Provinces. It cannot be said to argue much for the spirit of 
the Provinces, that they should insist upon oppressing the 
members of the church whose ancient oppressions had been 
so bitterly denounced, so sternly defied. But so it was; and 
the hope of peace seemed again to fade. 

At this crisis, the ambassadors of England and France 
interposed. It was the interest of both those nations that the 

rar should cease; but especially of France, whose king, 
Henry the Fourth, had pledged himself to aid the Provinces 
while hostilities continued. At the suggestion of these envoys, 
negotiations for a truce of several years at least were opened. 

Ilere, however, we must pause a moment. The gravest 
charge ever brought against Barneveldt by his antagenists, 
was that he entered into these new negotiations in consequence 
of being bribed. Now, we do not claim that Barneveldt was 
perfect; he had his weaknesses, his passions. He was not 
without selfishness, taking counsel sometimes of his own likes 
and dislikes, sometimes of those of his party, when it would 
have been nobler as well as serener to have acted from prin- 
ciple alone. Nor was he altogether free from subserviency. 
He gave way to a prince when he would have withstood a 
peasant. Ile yielded to his superiors in worldly state, what 
he would have maintained against a host of equals or a world 
of inferiors. Granting all this, we cannot grant that Barne- 
veldt was corrupt, that he was to be red or sold at any 
time, much less at a time when the destinies of his country were 
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quivering in the scale. Let us see if we have reason on our 
side. 

The facts in the case are these: Barneveldt was the rep- 
resentative of Holland in the Congress to which the question 
of peace or war was committed. He had distinguished him- 
self, during the Congress as well as before it, by consistent 
and fervent advocacy of peace. Where he had long stood, 
there he still stood, when the project of a permanent treaty 
failed. The plan of a temporary truce would, of necessity, 
find an advocate in him, unless he were to quit the position 
which he had all along maintained. Notwithstanding, he 
was said to have received twenty thousand florins from the 
French ambassador, to support the new proposal. That he 
received this sum, is unquestionable. But he says that it had 
been promised him ten years before, for services which the 
French monarch was pleased thus to reward. Ten years 
before, it may be remembered, he had been sent to France to 
remonstrate against peace between that country and Spain. 
There is nothing, we maintain, in the statement of Barneveldt 
to be doubted. There is nothing, we also maintain, in the 
accusation of his adversaries, that he was bribed, to be be- 
lieved. On the contrary, no monarch or ambassador would 
have thought it necessary, in the first place, to bribe Barne- 
veldt to become the champion of _ He was so already. 
Neither was it from attachment to France that he would plead 
for the truce. Quite otherwise. It was from the fear of 
France, of the designs attributed to her monarch, that the 
peace party, of which Barneveldt was the head, derived one 
of its principal impulses. He had argued again and again, 
that peace must be made with Spain if for no other reason 
than to prevent the King of France, then the more powerful 
sovereign of the two, from obtaining a foothold in the Prov- 
inces. There was but a step from being their ally in war to 
becoming their master. To support the truce proposed was 
but to continue the course of Barneveldt from the beginning. 

Not content with charges of bribery, the antagonists of 
the Pensionary arraigned him as guilty of treason. The ac- 
cusation was made anonymously before the States General. 
Maurice had the grace to express his disapproval, whether 
sincerely or not it would be difficult to decile. Jarneveldt 
was profoundly moved. Rising in his place, he said: “It is 
nothing new to me to be hated by the powerful. Exposed to 
it as I have been, no fear, no danger toes deterred me from 
serving my country, since the consoling thought that I have 
a good conscience arms me against all calumny, all peril. 
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But I can no longer serve the country. The truce is becom- 
ing detested on account of the detestation borne against me. 
I must beg the States to appoint some less hated minister in 
my place, to labor for the welfare of the nation.” Thereupon 
the ssa Joes withdrew. But at the entreaty of the States, 
besought by bis enemies as well as by his friends, he returned 
to resume his offices and his sacrifices. 

At length he secured his aim. Two years and a half from 
the first proposals of peace, forty-three years from the first 
outbreaks of war, a truce of twelve years was declared (1609). 
The United Provinces were at liberty and at peace! If any 
one had a right to rejoice, it was John Van Olden Barneveldt. 
He had saved, he had almost created the nation. But the 
nation lavished its rewards not upon him, but upon Maurice 
and the whole house of Orange. 

It was to Barneveldt, again, that the Provinces subse- 
quently owed their final independence of the stranger. Three 
considerable fortresses, pledged to Elizabeth of England as 
surety for the loans made by her, remained in the possession 
of the English, when the Spaniards abandoned their I 1d upon 
the Provinces. Six years afterwards, Barneveldt was adroit 
enough to recover the fortresses, on the payment of a compara- 
tively small sum (1615). Thus, without blows or bloodshed- 
dings, the soil was rid of the last foreign troops by whom it 
was encumbered. 

The work of Barneveldt seemed to be concluded. At the 
age of nearly threescore and ten, after forty-five years’ public 
service, he beheld his country free from all external oppres- 
sion. A few years beneath his vine and fig-tree were no more 
than he deserved, no more, indeed, than he apparently needed 
to prepare for his eternal repose. It was at such a moment 
that he found himself engaged in the severest struggles of his 
life. To contend against oppression from abroad was not so 

ainful, not so vain, as to contend against not only oppression 
but dissension at home. 

There were more causes than one of disturbance in the 
United Provinces. Nowhere had so strong a reaction against 
the papal power set in. It was sure to be carried to the very 
extremes of severity and division. Nowhere, moreover, had 
there been a more strenuous movement against the monarchi- 
cal power. It was certain to be urged on until other author- 
ity was defied. Accordingly, the Provinces were scarcely set- 
tled down as an independent nation, when they broke forth 
into disorders of which there had been no parallel in the days 
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of dependence. The natural consequence was the rise of a 
new oppression, of one in Native Land. 

First came the religious disturbances. A year before the 
truce with Spain, a controversy arose between Arminius and 
Gomar, two Professors at Leyden, on the much-vexed question 
of free-will and predestination. A year after the truce, the 
parties by that time attached to the original disputants, 
brought their differences before the States, that is, the provin- 
cial assembly, of Holland. The States, after a conference in 
their presence between advocates of both sides, recommended 
a peaceful settlement of the points at issue (1611). The recom- 
mendation was afterwards followed up by various decrees, the 
most decisive of which established the principle of religious 
liberty, at the same time threatening its violators with con- 
dign punishment (1616). Far, however, from there being any 
cessation of intolerance and violence, the strife began afresh, 
and with such excessive fury as to threaten a civil war (1617). 
One party, the Arminian, or the Remonstrant, comprised most 
of the magistracy and middle class of citizens. The other, 
the Gomarist or the Contra-Remonstrant, contained a large 
proportion of the clergy, of the army, and of the lower classes. 
Supporting the rigid system of predestination against the 
milder doctrine of free-will, the Contra-Remonstrants, as 
they were generally called, went to much greater lengths than 
the Remonstrants in their defiance of every thing savoring of 
the papal power. They were the vanguard of the reaction 
against Rome. Marching with flaunting banners and wild 
acclaims, dealing the while the most ringing blows, they nat- 
urally attracted the larger number of followers. The Remon- 
strants, soon distanced, were also soon outnumbered. 

The religious disputes, bitter as they were, became still 
more so on taking a political turn. By appealing to the pub- 
lic assembly, the combatants virtually threw open their lists 
to all who had any controversies to decide. Now, there was 
a serious question of a political nature, not yet broached, but 
on the very eve of being so. It sprang from the confused 
relations existing amongst the authorities of the Provinces. 
The exact power of the Prince, the precise proportions be- 
tween the functions of the States General and those of the 
provincial assemblies, were very serious matters; yet they 
were undecided. Little by little, they entered into the dis- 

utes about doctrines. The call for a general synod of the 
Protestant churches, by the Contra-Remonstrants, gave occa- 
sion to the Remonstrants to declare for what may be termed 
State Rights; it being argued that these would be infringed 
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by any interference with the religious affairs, with which the 
States alone had power to interfere. This arrayed the Contra- 
Remonstrants as the champions of what may be called the 
Federal Power, inasmuch as they maintained the supremacy 
of the States General against the privileges of the Provincial 
States. This was not all. The power of the Prince, at that 
time in league with the States General, also found support at 
the hands of the Contra-Remonstrants. Thus, while both par- 
ties entered into the reaction against the monarchical power, 
the Contra-Remonstrants went but a little way before tarrying 
to set up the authority of the Prince and of the assembly on 
his side. The Remonstrants, opposing his supremacy, went 
farther. But their progress was soon stayed. 

Such was the general aspect of the conflicting parties in 
the Provinces. We see the same confusion, the same over- 
turn of old points, the same elevation of new ones, at the end 
of the Revolution as at the beginning. What was likely to 
be the ultimate issue, will be discovered as we follow Barne- 
veldt through the contest. 

He took no part in the controversies so long as they were 
confined to doctrine. On the contrary, he exerted himself to 
the utmost to allaythem. “Truth first,” he said to Gomar the 
Professor, “but peace next.” And he afterwards remarks that 
“both docrines might be endured with Christian charity, and 
yet no harm be done to truth.” His acts agreed with his pro- 
fessions. When the States of Holland were invoked, when, 
subsequently, they were obliged to interpose their authority, 
the Pensionary was always ready with plans and statutes for 
restoring concord. For some time, he showed no leaning to 
either side. But when the Contra-Remonstrants worked them- 
selves up to a degree of severity intolerable to all charitable 
men, Barneveldt could not but evince his inclination to the 
other party. So far, also, as the Contra-Remonstrants led the 
reaction against Rome, they were distasteful to the Pension- 
ary. His whole course as a Protestant, had been one of for- 
bearance. When he returned from his travels, he was offered 
an advantageous post in a tribunal recently established against 
the Roman Catholics. He refused it. When the treaty with 
Spain was under discussion, he was one of the few who were 
willing that the Roman Catholic faith should be allowed to 
subsist in the Provinces. In such a man there was no stuff 
for a fanatic, none, therefore, for a Contra-Remonstrant. 

The political troubles that ensued were of greater interest 
to Barneveldt. All his life long, he had labored to build up 
a free commonwealth in place of the dependent Provinces in 
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which he had been born. The cardinal point of security to 
the institutions thus upreared, was the iaveninens of each 
state of which the commonwealth was composed. This estab- 
lished, neither the States General nor the Prince could tri- 
umph over the liberties of the nation. As soon, consequently, 
as Barneveldt perceived the rights of the States to be mena- 
ced, he sprang, aged as he was, into the arena. The Remon- 
strants were for the same principle; not, however, that he 
found them fully pledged to it, but that they were ready to 
pledge themselves. He took the lead of them. At his call, 
the States’ and the Towns’ Militia were enrolled; measures not 
only military, but administrative, were adopted ; and the men- 
aced institutions were placed in a state of defence. With 
such a champion as Barneveldt, the cause seemed secure. 

The rage of the opposing party was soon directed against 
him. “He will change our faith!” cried some. “He will 
change our government!” shouted others. ‘ And it is to bring 
us back under the yoke of Spain!” they all vociferated. At 
their head was the Prince Maurice. His ambition, at this 
time much swollen, could be gratified only by the annihilation 
of a cause like that of the Remonstrants and their leader. He 
had heretofore set himself at the head of the Contra-Remon- 
strants, whose distinguishing characteristic it soon became to 
be the Prince’s partisans. Maurice grew more and more in- 
censed with the continued opposition from the other side. “It 
is your Pensionary,” he said to some deputies from the States 
of Holland, “ who has brought about this distrust and division 
in the government. He would rob me of my authority, of 
my reputation; nay, he would drive me into exile, if he could.” 
Not content with words, Maurice proceeded to deeds, to blows. 
The command of the army gave him the advantage in any 
active movements. He and his partisans soon gained the 
ascendant. The defences of their national institutions were 
overthrown; their defenders thwarted, disarmed, and para- 
lyzed (1618). 

Let us not seem to be making an unwarrantable charge 
against the Prince of Orange. We speak of his swollen ambi- 
tion, of his arbitrary measures, on the strength of indisput- 
able testimony. It had been long since those supposed to be 
most in his confidence had begun, according to the contempo- 
rary Grotius, “ to decry the States as possessing a power often- 
sive to their master, and absurd to the people.” So transpa- 
rent were the Prince’s intentions, that his step-mother, the 
Dowager Princess, expostulated with him against proceeding 
to such extremes. But instead of his yielding, she yielded to 
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him so far as to attempt to bring over Barneveldt to his sup- 
port. Barneveldt, however, was not to be won. Indeed, his 
representations to the Princess were such as to persuade her 
to fresh remonstrances with Maurice. They were as vain as 
before. Ie was resolved to make himself supreme. 

One man stood in his way. For a moment, Barneveldt 
had yielded, not to the injustice of the Prince, but to the in- 
gratitude of his countrymen. is energy declining, his strength 
wasted by disease, his hopes shaken by reverses, he resigned 
the office of Pensionary. “Let me retire,” he said, “ to pri- 
vate life, where I can deplore the fate of my unhappy coun- 
try.” But, pressed by the States of Holland to hold his post 
yet a little longer, he consented. Ilis spirits returned. He 
oublished a Remonstrance, recounting the circumstances of 
his long career, exposing the dangers besetting the nation, and 
the duties of its sons. No appeal could be more temperate. 
The passions of the aged statesman seemed to be extinct. Iis 
virtues, his single-mindedness, his disinterestedness, his purity, 
his charity, alone remained. At the same time, he is 
thoroughly in earnest. There is no concession from fear, or 
from feebleness. The firm and dauntless front is maintained 
to the end. One of his colleagues advised submission. ‘* What!” 
exclaimed the old hero, “will you give up justice and the 
right of the nation? So will not I!” Two friends came to 
inform him of his approaching arrest. To their entreaties, 
that he would save himself, he replied, “I will not fly.” They 
were followed, the next day, by the same colleague whose 
advice of submission he had already rejected. He appeared 
sad, so much so that the visitor spoke of the many great men 
who had met with no reward. Still unshrinking, he repaired 
to the palace, where the Prince caused him to be arrested in 
the name of the States-General. Three of his most faithful 
adherents, Grotius, Ilogerbeets and Ledenberg, were also im- 
prisoned. The blow was struck against the upright. The 
way of the ambitious and the bloody was neds (1618). 

The interference of their friends, the interposition of the 
towns, even of the States of Holland, in favor of the prisoners, 
proved fruitless. A paper without signature, but from the 
national printing office, informed the nation, that these men 
had been arrested for treason, not very clearly defined, as 
well as for having favored the Remonstrant party, to the ex- 
tent of enrolling and keeping up the militia. The country 
was soon flooded with documents and tracts, supporting and 
amplifying the accusations. As for the accused, they were 
gradually abandoned. The very States of Holland, choked 
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by new deputies supporting Maurice, besought “his Excel- 
lency” to “continue his efforts to reéstablish the public tran- 
quillity.” Meanwhile the examination of the prisoners was 
going on in private. One of them, Ledenberg, committed 
suicide. The others stood their ground more bravely. De- 
serted as they were, they bore themselves as nobly as if the 
whole nation were rallying to their rescue. “I speak,” said 
Barneveldt to his questioners, “I speak but to maintain the 
rights of my masters, the States of Holland. The States 
General have no lawful power to arrest or to imprison me.” 
But the only countenance to this noble bearing came from 
strangers, from the ambassadors of France, who addressed 
the States General in favor of the prisoners, especially of 
Barneveldt, “whose long services,” they declared, “ deserve 
a better treatment.” 

At length the States General appointed a commission to 
try the prisoners. It was composed of twenty-four members, 
twelve from the Province of Holland, and two from each of 
the other six Provinces. “Some of you,” said Grotius to the 
twenty-four, “are biassed men. Some of you, indeed, have 
threatened me, and others besides, with torture.” Such were 
the judges before whom the prisoners were arraigned, six 
months after their arrest. The trial, if such it can be called, 
of Grotius and Hogerbeets preceded that of Barneveldt. When 
his term came, he kept his judges for some days busy with 
objections to their jurisdiction. He was then put to the 
question on all the old as well as the new charges against 
him. After denying the worn-out accusations of bribery, he 
continued: ‘I have, it is true, felt some fears that the Prince 
Maurice was endeavoring to make himself supreme, or at least 
more powerful than heretofore. I have apprehended some 
change of government.” This being the substance, however 
unavowedly, of the charges against him, his confession was 
decisive. 

Up to this time, no one had conceived the prisoners to be 
in danger of their lives. They might be fined, dishonored, im- 
prisoned, exiled; but not executed. Now, however, it was 
perceived that their days, especially those of Barneveludt, were 
seriously threatened. Some sort of spirit was shown in his 
behalf. The French ambassador again interfered. One of 
Maurice’s own house, William of Nassau, urged him to spare 
Barneveldt. The Prince at last consented, provided the fam- 
ily of the prisoner would sue for his pardon, It was a crafty 
condition. Barneveldt had married a woman everyway 
worthy of him. Their children, long since grown to man- 
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hood, were not likely to be degenerate. It could be no wish 
of his, no wish of theirs, that they should beg for mercy from 
one who owed him all deference, all gratitude. “1 cannot,” 
said the wife, “for my husband is innocent.” “We will not,” 
said the sons, “though our father lose his life.” It was offi- 
cially announced to Barneveldt, that he must prepare for sen- 
tence of death. Such an announcement could create no terror 
in that noble soul. But it might well excite surprise. “ Sen- 
tence of death!” exclaimed the old man; “I had not thought 
of that! I expected, indeed, to have another hearing.” With 
that, he resigned himself at once to die. 

As he wrote his farewell to his wife, he was heard murmur- 
ing, “If I only knew why Iam condemned!” It was the keen 
sense of justice, not the common clinging to life, that provoked 
the murmur. But there was no complaining, no attempting 
to obtain pardon. “Ask two things,” he said to the clergy- 
man permitted to attend him, “of the Prince for me: that he 
will forgive any personal offence I may have done him, and 
that he will show some favor to my children.” ‘Do you 
mean,” inquired the clergyman, “that I should ask for the 
reversal of your sentence?” No,” returned Barneveldt, 
“my petition does not go so far.” From himself and his 
family, his thoughts reverted to his fellow-prisoners. “And 
are Hogerbeets and my dear Grotius to die also?” Te was 
told that their sentence had not been made known. “I should 
be sorry for it,” he resumed; “ young as they are, they may 
yet render great services to their country.” He then addres- 
sed himself to reading the Psalter, and listening to reading 
by the clergyman in attendance. So the night passed with- 
out repose for the body, but with deeper and deeper repose 
for the spirit. 

The morning dawned. It was the 13th of May, 1619, eight 
months and a half from the day on which Barneveldt was ar- 
rested. After various preparations for what he knew to be 
approaching, he was led before his judges. His sentence was 
read to him: he was to lose his head, and his estates were to be 
confiscated. Listening with visible impatience to the charges 
rehearsed against him, he exclaimed at their conclusion: “ Ye 
set down much more against me than can be made out of my 
confessions. . . . I have served the States for thirty-three 
years, and the town of Rotterdam for ten years betore, as 

ensionary. My toil and my fidelity have deserved a better 
reward.” ‘ Your sentence is pronounced,” cried one of the 
judges; “be off, be off!” Barneveldt said no more, but 
moved, as he was directed, towards the place of execution. 
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As he walked, the thought of his heart was not of vengeance, 
but of resignation. What he had written to his wife and 
children, he must then have felt deep within him: “I know 
ye are overcome by these misfortunes. But 1 bid you rejoice 
before God Almighty.” As he ascended the scaffold, he 
looked upwards, exclaiming, “O God! what is man?’ Pres- 
ently he knelt while a clergyman prayed beside him. He 
then arose, put off the clothing that was in the way of the 
executioner, and turned to the spectators. “Friends,” he 
said, “do not believe me to be a traitor tomy country. Ihave 
lived in honor as a good patriot, and such will I die.” After 
oraying for a few moments, he spoke to the only attendant, 
fesides the clergyman, of his last hours, his faithful servant, 
John Franken. “Is any one coming?” he asked. Then 
kneeling down, and raising his hands as if to pray, he bade 
the executioner make haste. A moment more, and his head 
fell. He was not quite seventy-two years of age. 

He did not die altogether without sign from those for 
whom he died. The body with which he had been associated 
during the greater part of his life, the States of Holland, broke 
the otherwise general silence. ‘He wasa man,” they declared, 
“of great propriety, industry, memory, and prudence, in all 
respects remarkable. Let him that standeth take heed lest he 
fall; and may God have mercy on the soul of the dead! 
Amen.” 

The fellow-prisoners of Barneveldt were condemned to 
perpetual confinement. Their party, the Remonstrants, were 
struck down, forbidden to assemble or to give any expression 
to their principles. Such as submitted did not escape ill 
treatment. Such as resisted were fined, imprisoned, even 
banished. Allin vain seemed the day that had broken so 
early and so brightly upon the land. The earnest were 
silenced; the faithful were crushed. It was as if night had 
set in, leaving no memory, no hope of the day. 

The few who looked back or looked forward were power- 
less against the prevailing darkness. Grotius, escaping from 
prison to France, wrote his Apology, as he termed it, in de- 
fence of himself and his friends (1622). Its tone, even at the 
time, was thought to be too feeble, too anxious about exciting 
displeasure against its author. Put what was an apology, 
however forcible, at such a crisis? Something to be pro- 
hibited by the ruler, something to be wondered at by the 
subject, but nothing that could effect either retribution or 
justice. Two of Barneveldt’s sons attempted a bolder stroke. 
But it was one to be dealt in wrath and blood. Joined by 
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several of the fallen party, they undertook the assassination of 
Maurice. The conspiracy being discovered, the conspirators, 
with the exception of a few who escaped, were put to death. 
The mother of the Barneveldts implored of the Prince of 
Orange to pardon the son who had been arrested. “ Yet you 
refused,” he said, “to ask the life of your husband.” “He 
was not guilty,” replied the noble-minded woman. Ter son 
was executed. But his younger brother, the actual head of 
the conspiracy, fled the country (1623). 

We said of John Van Olden Barneveldt, that he was born 
of the right rank, at the right time, and in the right place. 
Nor is this to be unsaid in consequence of his fate. Ie died 
as most men to whom their race owes much have died. Such 
as are content to live upon the ordinary, level die in their beds, 
and rest in marble mausoleums. They who struggle towards 
the heights, they, above all, who would lead others after them, 
generally perish at the stake, their ashes, even, being cast to 
the winds. It is these, however, who really live in later times. 
Their spirit goes abroad, like the relics dishonored by their 
executioners. The influence of the other class seems weighed 
down, barred in by the monuments with which they have 
been ostensibly honored. The martyr is the seed of all pro- 
gress, of all truth. “I do not wish,” said Barneveldt, the 
night before his execution, “to accuse my judges. But this 
I will say, that I live in a time when new principles are to be 
upheld.” Had he clung to old ones, he would have died the 
minister of Maurice, the man of wealth, of state, of power. 
But, grasping after new ones, he died in weakness, in disgrace, 
and in poverty, yet—the Patriot of Holland. 

Is he not more? Shall he not be one of the patriots of 
America? There are more reasons for it than the duty and 
the joy of embracing all great men as our own. 

A few miles from the spot where Barneveldt fell, there 
dwelt a band of exiles. They had fled from persecution and 
from death in England. Of all the nation among whom they 
sought refuge, no one could have worn a nobler look to them 
than Barneveldt. He was the champion of the same princi- 
ples for which they had gone into banishment. When he died, 
the victim of his own countrymen, these exiles turned to other 
shores. The next year, a number of them landed at Plym- 
outh (1620). 

Four years afterwards, the colonists of New Amsterdam 
arrived (1624). They came from the same shores, from the 
same scenes, on the other side. No name could have been 
more familiar to them than that of Barneveldt. 
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So it crossed the sea. So it lingered amongst the settlers 
of New England and New York. It would be revived when- 
ever the heart yearned towards the true and the pure beyond 
the waves. As time passed, as the number of the great 
amongst our fathers increased, some of those who had been 
great in their eyes were forgotten. It is not too late, however, 
to restore these shattered images. Let John Van Olden Bar- 
neveldt, at least, be once more included amongst our great 
men. 


EFFECT OF EMIGRATION UPON AMERICAN 
PRODUCTIONS. 


TI. Annvat Reports or tHe Secretary oF tue TREASURY ON 
Commerce AND Navication, 1840 To 1853. 


If. Annvat Reports or tHe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON 
THE Strate oF THE Finances, 1840 To 1853. 


Emicration is the great social problem of the day. 
Through the instrumentality of houses with well-established 
and intelligent agencies in every ay of Western Europe, the 
discontented, the poor, the wretched, the humble, the politi- 
cal refugee, the well-off agriculturist from the interior of 
Germany, the artizan and small tradesman in its towns, the 
shivering Irish peasant with scarcely rags enough to cover 
his nakedness, the Birmingham smith, the Welsh miner, the 
Manchester spinner, and the London cockney, are all moving 
upon us. With a fair amount of comfort, or rather with a 
reasonable absence of discomfort, with a more than average 
safety against disease (the malignant cholera excepted), and 
at an incredibly small expense, they are transported from 
their homes, it may be hundreds of miles from the sea shore, 
and brought to the land of plenty and promise. A few days 
serve to find them employment or to carry them to a new 
Western home, and a few years to make citizens of the adult 
males. Meanwhile, they are recognized as entitled to the 

yrotection of our banner. They make our shoes, build our 
Me decorate our saloons, dig our canals, construct our 
railways, fight our battles, serve in our police, sit upon our 
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judicial benches, and even represent us in monarchical 
Surope—a practical picture of the advantage in turning the 
back upon a land of privilege. 

The census authorities, in whose accuracy we have some 
doubt, estimate that there were in the country in 1850 over 
4,000,000 emigrants and descendants of emigrants since 1790. 
Others estimate them at over 5,000,000. It is immaterial, in 
this connection, which is the more correct. The majority of 
the foreign-born population now living within the Republic, 
have come here within the last ten years, during which time 
we have had official returns approximating to correctness. 

Although time enough has not yet elapsed for the full 
development of the influences of such an addition to our 
population, we are not without means for arriving at partial 
results, which, taken with a proper allowance, are too striking 
to be passed by. For six months or a year after their arrival, 
the agricultural emigrants are non-producers. The mechanics 
probably find employment earlier, but even they do not at 
once force themselves into regular channels of business. The 
females become servants, and the laborers are employed on 
the public works and on the farms in New York and in New 
England. <A very small proportion are found, at least until 
a later period of their citizenship, in the higher branches of 
commerce or the professions. About one-third of the whole 
only, have yet penetrated to the West, so that their influence 
is mainly confined to the older States, and is of course less 
patent to the eye. All these things would make it difficult 
to detect and measure the effect of the addition to population, 
even if there had been a longer time for observation. The 
late census enables us to do it partially; and we have thought 
it would not be uninteresting to endeavor to trace the relation 
between cause and effect in the late rapid growth of the 
United States,—or rather the relation between one of the 
causes, and the effect. 

We cannot pretend to do this work with anything like 
completeness: a book might be written without exhausting 
the subject. Neither shall we try to bring the statistics to 
the present year. “We could do so only in certain branches, 
and but imperfectly with them. It is better by resting a year 
or two back, to secure greater accuracy and correspondence. 
It is rather our aim to excite inquiry in the minds of others, 
than to exhaust the subject ourselves. It is one of so many 
and interesting ramifications, that we shall be content if, by 
touching in the most cursory manner consecutively upon our 
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Commerce, Navigation, National Revenue, Agriculture, and 
Manufactures, and showing their rapid expansion simultane- 
ously with emigration, we can induce anyone to pursue the 
inquiry more into detail. There are those who regard this 
addition to our numbers, of persons unused to self-government, 
and unacquainted with the spirit of our institutions, as dan- 
gerous to the safety of the Union under which we have hitherto 
prospered. 

The United States have great natural advantages for the 
prosecution of an extensive commerce. Its territory occupies 
the temperate country between Europe and Asia, through 
which an artificial communication, when created, can be 
maintained without discomfort at all seasons of the year. 
The rich plains of the South and West yield bulky crops for 
exportation. These advantages, denied to the East and North, 
are compensated for, by a climate, more variable indeed than 
that of Western Europe, but rarely so hot as to enervate, and 
never so cold as to close our harbors against the ocean; by 
natural means of communication capable of being perfected 
by art at a comparatively trifling cost; and by spacious har- 
bors, large enough to float the shipping of the world. The 
forests of the South and West again contribute almost inex- 
haustible supplies of timber; the mines of Pennsylvania fur- 
nish iron and coal in equal abundance; the shores of Lake 
Superior are profuse with copper; North Carolina gives tar ; 
Kentucky grows flax, and Alabama cotton, which the mills 
of Massachusetts convert to rope and sails. The banks of 
Newfoundland offer a school to the seamen, whom the whale- 
fisheries perfect amid the ice of the Arctic seas. A line of 
coast, upon the Pacific, of nearly equal extent with that upon 
the Atlantic, affords shelter and harbor for commerce there. 
The valley of the Mississippi is permeated with navigable 
streams; the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the 
Potomac, and other rivers on the Atlantic coast, also afford 
great, but from our familiarity with them, unappreciated 
facilities for internal navigation. The five great Lukes on the 
Canadian frontier cover an area of ninety thousand square 
miles, and are connected with each other by natural rivers or 
by canals, with the Atlantic ports and the Mississippi by 
canals, and with the ocean by the St. Lawrence. The difhi- 
culties to be overcome in passing from one of these natural 
sections to the other are trivial. One lock within ten miles 
of Lake Michigan, lifts the boat on the Illinois canal to the 
summit between the Lake and the Mississippi. And the 
people themselves, or at least that portion wild gives the 
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national language, are descended of a maritime and commer- 
cial stock. 

We are favored, also, with neighbors whose productions and 
wants are sufficiently dissimilar from our own to keep alive an 
active trade. The degenerate race which, emasculated by 
climate, priestcraft, tyranny, and anarchy, have made a social 
desert of Mexico, are not large consumers of the products of our 


industry. Buta profitable commerce is maintained with the 
West Indian Archipelago, almost entirely in American bot- 


toms, supplying them with food, wood, soap, tallow, candles, 
nails, castings, and cottons, and taking from them their sugar 
and tobacco. Our ships take the coffee of Brazil, and deliver 
the surplus in Trieste, Italy, and Belgium. The province of 
New Brunswick is covered with valuable forests, and watered 
with streams and lakes abounding in fish ; and the deep tides 
on the coast effectually prevent any formation of ice to impede 
navigation. Its inhabitants, in return for their productions, 
are supplied from the United States with corn, flour, hard 
pine and oak for ship-building, and with American and 
3ritish manufactures. Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, the 
keys to the navigation of the American coast, furnish us with 
large supplies of coal, fish, gypsum, and wood, all bulky 
articles, and take American manufactures in exchange. 
Nearly two-thirds of the inward tonnage of this province in 
1851, was from the United States. And to the north, separat- 
ed from us and connected with us by the green waters of the 
St. Lawrence, are the Canadas, “the brightest jewel in the 
3ritish crown.” The lower province produces little but tim- 
ber for export. The hard winters make highways for the 
lumberman of the rivers and lakes, which the hot suns of 
summer again convert into rapid streams to float his year’s 
work to Quebec; where it is loaded directly from the river, 
and shipped to England. Since the change in the navigation 
laws, a fair proportion of this trade is done in American 
vessels. The “ garden of Canada” is in the peninsula between 
the lakes. Surrounded by extensive sheets of water, and 
favored with the richest soil, it yields in abundance all the 
productions of the neighboring States,—corn of the best 
quality, maize, the potato, the peach, the apple, the pear. It 
has shared the recent emigration with us, and has received 
also a great impulse from us; as the shortest route from New 
York to Michigan and Wisconsin, to which States mainly the 
native emigration of New York travels, lies across it. Its 
corn, wool, and other productions, are consumed to a con- 
siderable extent in the Union, and are exported from our ports 
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in much larger quantities. In return, the annual imports to 
the Provinces from the States amount to about nine millions 
of dollars; and vessels freighted with American produce at 
Chicago or Milwaukie, a thousand miles above Niagara, have 
passed the falls through Canadian locks, sailed across Ontario 
and by the lovely Thousand Isles, been floated by the rapids 
above Montreal, and leaving behind them the heights of 
Abraham, and the glorious remains of Louisburg, have deliv- 
ered their cargoes in Liverpool. 

These favoring causes would have speedily created a pros- 
perous home commerce, even without the influence of the 
great emigration. The New Englanders have been sailors 
from the beginning of their history. The Massachusetts 
colonists emigrated from the eastern counties of England, 
and the Plymouth Puritans lived ten years with the Dutch 
herring-catchers. Both had an eye, in the selection of a home, 
to the cod-tisheries as well as to a place where they might 
“worship God according to the dictates of their consciences.” 
When Louisburg was taken, they were able to furnish several 
thousand men to the British fleet. Afterwards a profitable 
trade grew up between them and the West Indies, which Lord 
North attempted to suppress, and added another to the chapter 
of grievances which sales in the Revolution. Yet, we think 
it is not hazarding too much to say that the American naviga- 
tion would not have existed on its present scale without the 
emigration, demanding for its transport a large tonnage, and 
a still greater for the carriage of supplies to it, and of its pro- 
ductions in return. In 1815 the total tonnage was 1,°00,000, 
of which the registered was to the enrolled as 3 to 18-10. In 
1842 it had only reached 2,000,000. In 1852 the total ton- 
nage was over four millions, and the proximate proportion of 
the registered to the enrolled as 19 to 23. During these ten 
years, under the influence of the prosperity occasioned by 
emigration, nearly fourteen thousand vessels were constructed, 
with an aggregate tonnage of about 2,400,000, 

The registered tonnage has increased with the emigration 
in about the relative proportion which such an annual addi- 
tion to the population might be supposed to establish ; and in 
about the same ratio with the increase in the imports, and 
with the exports of cotton, each of which has doubled since 
1842. The new channels lately opened for trade, in the 
Pacific and Southern seas, demanded and created a class of 
vessels, larger and fleeter than had ever before been con- 
structed. Within five years, the Americans have launched 
an ocean steam-fleet of over a hundred vessels; and the ship 
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yards of the Eastern and Middle States have been over- 
whelmed with orders for the construction of clipper ships, 
whose miraculous logs would seem incredible if the days of 
departure and arrival were not known. In the year 1851 
alone, there were constructed in the Union, 255 ships, 79 brigs, 
584 schooners, and 259 steamers. 

The enrolled tonnage which, it is superfluous to say, em- 
braces the coasting, the lake, the river, and all other vessels 
employed in the domestic commerce of the country, and also 
those engaged in the bank and bay fisheries, has advanced in 
the same ratio. The well-known floating palaces, which con- 
vey the traveller over the IIudson or the Lakes, at a price 
incredible to a foreigner, surpass in number the steamers of 
the coast waters, and nearly equal them in tonnage. The 
great trade carried on by means of this branch of navigation, 
partakes of the character of a foreign commerce. It is an ex- 
change of the productions, not alone of different kinds of in- 
dustry, but of different climates and soils, varying from the 
fish and timber of the extreme North to the oranges, figs, and 
sugar of Louisiana. In the report to Congress on the Finances, 
made in 1852, the Secretary of the Treasury says of it,— 

“The annual value of the agricultural, mineral, and manu- 
facturing productions of the country, is not less than three 
thousand millions of dollars, as shown by the statistical re- 
turns of the late census—a large portion of which is trans- 
ported by rivers, canals, or coasting vessels, or on railroads, 
and which, in the course of trade, changes hands several 
times before reaching the domestic consumer, making, in the 
aggregate, an amount of traffic counting by thousands of 
millions; while the whole amount shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, is but one hundred and fifty millions of dollars—being 
only one twentieth part of the entire productions of the coun- 
try which thus finds an outlet in foreign markets.” 

The coast-fisheries alone have not felt the impetus. While 
the British colonists have greatly increased the value of their 
share in the interest, the Americans cannot be said to have 
increased the value of theirs for twenty-five years, during 
which time their tonnage in the cod-fisheries has some- 
times increased and sometimes diminished. The greater 
facilities which the Provinces have for prosecuting this 
business, is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of 
this difference. The Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
cod-fisheries are carried on by boats from the shores, 
and the Nova Scotia fishermen employ five thousand boats 
and but eight hundred vessels. But we only enjoy the deep- 
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sea fisheries, or coast rights so remote that larger vessels must 
be fitted out for them. 

The service is arduous and dangerous, and was supported, 
even before the commencement of the great emigration, only 
by a system of bounties and discriminating duties. Our fa- 
thers wisely held that fisheries are the foundation of commerce, 
and cherished this branch of our industry as the right arm of 
our naval strength. Just at the moment when increasing 
emigration threatened to turn the fishing industry of the coun- 
try into more pr¢ fitable channels, by giving an unusual vitalit y 
to other branches of navigation, the duties were diminishel 
and the bounties removed from colonial fish, to the great benefit 
of the colonists. If the emigration continues as at present, and 
the United States maintain their policy, labor and capital 
will be still more diverted from the fisheries, and the ancient 
source of our maritime strength will be wrested from us. 

The whale-fisheries, being prosecuted in long voyages and 
with an outlay of more capital, and being also fre quently 

‘arried on in shares, seem to prosper without reference fo 
emigration. The tonnage they employ, has been gradually 
increasing for thirty years, and now amounts, if we are not 
mistaken, to more than two hundred thousand tons, valued at 
over twenty millions of dollars, yielding an annual produce 
of eight millions. The remuneration is none too large to 
compensate for the dangers. The voyages in search of the 
sperm whale, occupy three or four years, and are conducted 
by superior men, under whose guidance the flag of the United 
States has been carried into the most remote and dangerous 
seas, and valuable additions have been made to geogri ap yhieal 
knowledge. The name of Grinnell, enviably known in both 
hemispheres by the liberal philanthropy of one who bears it, 
has been honorably connected with this interest. 

The foreign commerce contributes, in customs’ duties, al- 
most the entire revenue of the country, which has increased 
in the same proportion with the navigating interest. In 1842 
the imports amounted to a hundred “millions of dollars, and 
the net customs’ revenue to eighteen millions: in 1852, the 
former were two hundred and thirteen millions, and the latter 
forty-five millions, and last year the latter reached the enorm- 
ous sum of sixty millions. The ordinary current expenses of 
the government, exclusive of payments on the public debt 
and under the Mexican treaty, increased during the same 
time only ten millions, principally in the disbursements in the 
war, pension, and Indian offices, and in the “ miscellaneous 


expenditures.” The latter item has swelled from three mil- 
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lions and a half to nearly eight millions, in consequence of 
the enlargement of the public buildings, and the increase in 
the expenses of the coast survey, in the mail service, in the 
light-houses (maintained entirely from the general treasury), 
in drawbacks and refunded duties, in “aid to literature 
and science by the publication of books for members’ 
libraries and for genera distribution, in improving the “ mag- 
nificent distances” of Washington, and probably to no small 
extent in the jobs and perquisites which unfortunately seem 
to belong to all public bureaus. The Federal Goy ernment 
conseque ontly finds itself at present with a treasury annually 
filled, from the eustoms alone, with from twelve to fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars more than its current expenses, while its debt 
is less than sixty millions, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
found difficulty in buying up, when money was plenty, at twen- 
ty-one per cent. premium. The finances of the States are, with 
a few exceptions, in an equally satisfactory condition ; and it is 
deserving of remark, that those which stand highest i in Europe, 
have the greatest proportion of the foreign population resident 
within their borders, to develop wealth and give them the 
means of payment. The municipal expenditures have prob- 
ably increased in a greater proportion than either the State 
or Federal. We have no means of knowing their amount 
beyond the fact that the aggregate indebtedness of these cor- 
porations is said to exceed seventy millions of dollars; but as 
they have been active during the past ten years in opening 
highw ays and streets, ec mnstrueting sewers and aqueducts, 
building school-houses, " establishing “schools, and laying broad 
the foundations for a great social structure, their expenses 
must have been much greater than at any previous period in 
their history. 
The sale of public lands has continued at about the 
same rate for fifteen years past. The quantity of land has 
ranged from a million anda half to two millions of acres, 
which does not seem to be more than the amount actu: uly 
required by the increasing population of the West. The 
course of purchasers for a year or two, in the North, has been 
towards Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, and in the South towards 
the cotton lands of Alabama—exclusive of the profuse but 
litie grants for the construction of railways throughout the 
Vest. Whenever the unhappy sectional strifes which have 
been revived shall be allayed, we hope to see the healthy demo- 
cratic tide of free labor flow still farther westward to occupy 
the forests of Minnesota and the plains and valleys of 
Nebraska. 
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This gradual enlargement of territory has greatly increased 
the farming land of the country, which now appears to com- 
prehend over three hundred millions of acres, improved and 
unimproved, with an average value of nearly eleven dollars 
the acre. The great agricultural staples of the South have 
had the largest share in the prosperity, as they partake 
the advantages both of the foreign and the home markets. 

ut the North has not been without its advantages, since 
we have increased our production of wheat twenty-five per 
cent. and our growth of maize fifty per cent. within that time. 

Notwithstanding these prosperous results, we have not be- 
come great exporters of provisions and of breadstuffs, except 
in years of very short crops in Europe. The total value of 
the exports of these articles in 1840 was nineteen millions of 
dollars, and in 1850 only twenty-six millions. In 1852 it was still 
less, and nearly two-thirds of the amount of that year went to 
the United Kingdom. This year bids fair to prove an excep- 
tional one. The farmers of the far West raise more Indian 
corn than wheat, because, being removed from markets, they 
can turn the crop to better account by fattening their hogs 
upon it. The best agricultural lands have not been sown with 
wheat; and unless prices in ordinary years are to rule higher 
in Europe than they have since 1547 (for the present may be 
considered an exceptional year), it is doubtful whether we can 
ever look for profitable sales on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There is soon to be a great increase in our production, owing 
to the railways which the foreign labor has enabled us to con- 
struct through every part of the settled portions of the coun- 
try. The West has hitherto been inhabited only on the banks 
of the rivers. They afford a natural outlet to productions 
which would otherwise be valueless, as they could not be ex- 
changed on the farms except for articles like themselves. Dut 
the railways (like the Illinois Central for instance) will open 
up new countries more fertile even than those already under 
cultivation, will give a value to lands before unsalable, while 
they will undoubtedly depress some of the older wheat lands, 
will carry population along their lines as the rivers have done 
in times past, and as railroads are doing even in old coun- 
tries like England and France, and will bring to the markets 
of the East immense quantities of cheaply produced bread- 
stuffs. Whether this can be transported with profit to foreign 
markets remains to be proved. These roads are well but 
cheaply built, with American and English capital, and prove 
remunerative almost without an exception in the agricultural 
districts. It is impossible to estimate too highly their intlu- 
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ence upon the future of the United States, whose choked up 
productions they will set free. Much as they have added to 
it, and greatly as they are destined to affect it hereafter, they 
could never have been built without the help of the Irish and 
German laborers, by whose hands all the excavations have 
been scooped out and all the embankments heaped up, all the 
rocks blasted, and all the bricks carried for the engine and sta- 
tion houses, and who also fill the more menial places on the 
lines after they are in operation. 

Cotton is our largest exporting crop, both in value and in 
bulk. We produce three-fourths of the entire growth of this 
article in the world, and send three-fourths of our production 
to the United Kingdom. The ships employed in this trade form 
a chain across the Atlantic, connecting two great nations by 
bonds stronger than the sympathies of brotherhood or the ties 
of politices—the bonds of mutual dependence. The stars and 
stripes are as well known in Liverpool as the cross of St. George ; 
and American buyers are as common as British in Manches- 
ter. Even these relations, the emigration is affecting. The 
| ropertion of cotton consumed in the domestic manufactures 
of the States is much larger than formerly; and as capital 
increases and labor emigrates, the ratio will change still more 
in our favor. The last census shows that in 1850 we mann- 
factured three times more cottons, in value, than we imported 
for consumption, and that the exports of these domestic manu- 
factures were forty per cent. of the consumption of foreign 
articles of the same class. How long will it be before the 
relative proportion is reversed? The total importations of the 
country increased in the ten years ending in 1852 over one 
hundred per cent.; but the importation of foreign cottons 
increased during the same time less than forty per cent., and 
the total importations from the United Kingdom, leaving out 
of account the item of iron (which was unhealthily swelled, by 
the construction of railroads, from $2,000,000 to $19,000,000, 
notwithstanding a domestic production of an equal or nearly 
equal value with the last sum) increased but eighty per cent., 
or only four-fifths of the general average. We already man- 
ufacture three times as many woollen goods as we import, and 
are rapidly becoming, in all articles of necessity, independent 
of the old world. The emigration will create in Philadelphia 
aud Pittsburg, where coal and iron abound, and where ships 
and steamers can come to the mill’s door almost directly from 
the cotton plantation, a manufacturing interest which will, 
after supplying the home market, become an active competi- 
tor in all foreign ones which it is permitted to enter. 
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The increase in the mineral wealth of the United States, 
within the same decade, is almost fabulous; but, as it does not 
result at all from foreign immigration, so it is not proportion- 
ate with it. In 1847 a few Mormon soldiers, digging a mill- 
race in California, discovered gold in the soil Which they 
turned up. The world flocked to the scene, and added to the 
stock of bullion and specie in cireulation two hundred and 
fifty million dollars from this source before the close of the 
year 1852; and as yet the production is on the increase. 
More than thirty million of dollars were left for coinage at the 
United States mint during the first six months of 1853. The 
other mineral wealth of the country seems to have been less 
rapidly developed ; but we must eventually become great pro- 
ducers of iron, since we have in some of the older States 
fields of anthracite and of bituminous coal larger than En- 
gland, cropping out on the banks of the rivers in such a way 
that shafts are dispensed with, and emigration is furnishing 
us with plenty of English, Welsh, and Seoteh operatives to 
work them all, while Illinois is the centre of a still larger tract 
of bituminous ‘coal, which is almost entirely unused, owing to 
the cheapness of wood and the want of labor to get it out. 
Missouri, also, is equally rich in undeveloped iron and lead. 
The population of each of these States has nearly doubled 
within ten years. The copper, the lead, and the zine of the 
upper Lakes are as yet comparatively valueless; but the same 
cause is beginning to affect them, and capital is now finding 
its way there, through stock companies in London and \ew 
York. Together, they will make this the richest mining re- 
gion in the world, except Australia and California. 

There has been great difficulty in cutting away the pure 
copper, weighing soinetimes a hundred tons, so as to bring it 
to market at a profit. But science has alre: ady lessened and 
will entirely overcome obstacles that seemed to set gunpowder 
and the chisel at defiance; and, unless the migrating current 
is entirely changed, we shall soon see this wealthy country 
opened up by emigré rated labor, and the United States still less 
dependent upon the rest of the world. 

The same causes which are cheapening American produc- 
tion, must, in the end, increase the value of foreign. Leaving 
out of question Germany, which, it is said, is so alarmed that it 

talks of prohibitory measures to restrain the mov ement, Great 

Britain, with a constant efflux of gold and steady adverse ex- 
changes, sees the young, the healthy, and the capable flee from 
her, preter ring the fields and the bread of the stranger, and leay- 
ing the old, the destitute, and the feeble behind. Jer redun- 
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dant labor, turned adrift, is fast dragging its connections after 
by an annual remittance of ten millions of dollars. Capital, 
machinery, and skill, can protect her manufacturers against 
foreign competition only when aided by the former rate of 
wages. Dut emigration has taught the skilled laborer, as well 
as the peasant, that there is a country where food is cheaper, 
wages are higher, and employment is surer, than in Europe. 
He has learned, too, that the difficulties in reaching this 
country are small, and the sufferings few; and the British 
manufacturers already see signs that their vantage ground is 
slipping from under them. The American emigration has 
not yet made any material impression upon the manufacturing 
districts. It undoubtedly will, as manufactures increase here 
and as skilful artisans learn our rates of wages, cost of living, 
and the social position which they can enjoy among us. Nor 
does the current set only towards us. In 1846 the Australian 
emigration was less than twenty-three hundred ; in 1848 it was 
more than twenty-three thousand; and in 1852 it was eighty- 
seven thousand, eight hundred and eighty-one. The total emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom, the same year, amounted 
to 868,764, of which probably not less than 330,000 was of 
the native population—more than the whole natural increase. 

Undoubtedly, up to this time, the movement has benefited 
Great Britain. It bas not, until now, affected the price of 
provisions, nor the cost of producing manufactures, while it 
has made for the moment large foreign consumers in the 
emigrants themselves. But things have now come to a turn- 
ing point. It is a truism to say that an efflux of population 
tends to raise wages, while an influx has the opposite effect. 
Wages are rising in England, and will continue to rise, in 
spite of combination of masters; and are kept down in 
America, notwithstanding the immense industrial energy. 
Time will, in the end, equalize the rates on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Manchester and Birmingham must feel the scarcity 
of labor which they foreed upon the agricultural districts ; 
and before the present generation passes away, the foreign 
emigration will make New York one of the great monetary 
points of the globe. 

We have avoided saying any thing concerning the effect 
of war upon this great industrial question. The belligerent 
parties have entered upon the present strife so reluctantly, 
and have shown so little desire to push the contest forward 
with vigor, that we have been sometimes almost led to doubt 
whether, after all, there will be any hard fighting —While 
the nations of Europe are in a state of restlessness concerning 
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their relations towards each other, the arbitrary governments 
have good pretexts for maintaining their several armies on a 
war basis; and thus they have at every point large bodies of 
armed police to crush the revolutionary element within them- 
selves. At the same time the uncertainty of the future operates 
as a check upon commercial and industrial adventure. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to hope that, so far as the dissatis- 
fied and inadequately-recompensed labor of the continent is 
concerned, there will be no serious diminution in the emigra- 
tion in consequence of the existing war. An enlargement of 
the present contest to a strife that should engage all the 
powers of Europe, would undoubtedly operate against us in 
this respect. 

The effect of war in England must be to produce high 
prices; and Manchester, true to its instincts, arrays itself 
against the government on this question. Corn could not 
touch again the low figures of 1850. The quartern loaf, which 
then sold as low as 44d and 5d, if we are not misinformed, 
has since risen as high as 114d anda shilling. Wages have 
not advanced proportionately, and the effect of the rise upon 
an artisan with a large family, may be easily conceived. 
Without saying that war would necessarily continue such an 
advance, it may be safely assumed that, while it exists, there 
would not be a return to the former low prices; and that, to 
carry it on with vigor, it would be necessary to restore some 
of the taxes upon the laboring classes which have been re- 
moved within the last five years. The reader can decide, as 
well as we, upon the justice of these speculations, and can 
pursue the train of thought which they suggest to its legi- 
timate result. 

The Irish emigration will be diminished, whether there 
be war or not—simply because the land is already sensibly 
drained. Even yet, however, able-bodied labor can be had 
for eight cents a day in the agricultural districts; and while 
this continues, and the same love of America haunts the uni- 
versal bosom of the peasantry, shaping their dreams by night 
and their aspirations by day, and forming the burden of the 
songs with which they solace their misery, the Liverpool 
liners will be tenanted as they have been for eight years 
past. 

War is at the worst an exceptional state. The monarchs 
of Europe may play at the game for a while; but empty 
treasuries and national bankruptcies must in the end bring 
peace. And though the strife may momentarily divert the 
great movement of men in search of a better home, we firmly 
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believe that, under Divine Providence, it will continue till 
the old world shall be relieved of its plethora, and till the 
randerer shall cease to find in the new world a happier 
resting-place than he left behind him. 


The New York Crystal Palace illustrated. By Carsrexsen 
& GiipermerstER, the architects of the building: Tiker, 
Thorne & Co. 


The World of Science, Art, and Industry, illustrated from 
examples in the New York Evhibition, 1853-4. Edited 
by Prof. B. Siitotan, Jun. and C. R. Goopricu, Esq., aided 
by several scientific and literary men; with 500 Illustra- 
tions, under the superintendence of C. E. Dérter, Esq. 
New York: G. P. Prryam & Co.; London: Sampson Low, 
Son & Co, 1854. 208 pp. 4to. 


Astor Library. 
Abbot's Egyptian Museum. 


We have grouped these titles together, for a purpose 
that the reader will discover by and by, and were upon the 
point of beginning with the supposition that everybody had 
seen the Crystal Palace, as a matter of course, when we hap- 
pened to recall an incident of our first visit to Rome. Among 
the pleasant families that we had the good luck to become 
acquainted with in the Holy City, there was one where we 
always found good music and pretty faces, and very naturally 
contrived to pass three or four evenings out of the seven. 
They lived on the Pincian, with windows looking down upon 
half the city, and, over the house-tops, to the Janiculum and 
Monte Mario. Thus, the most prominent object in their land- 
scape was St. Peters with the Vatican leaning on it, like two 
giants arm inarm. The first sunbeams fell for them on the 
cross of the chief of churches; and they could almost look 
into the window that lighted the Zorso of Michael Angelo. 
And yet the good old lady of the mansion, who had passed 
forty of her sixty-odd years with these glorious things under 
her eyes, had never been to the Vatican! She could not open 
a window without seeing it; her son and two of her exceed- 
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ingly pretty daughters were artists, and had passed day after 
day ‘studying and copying there; she had often been to St. 
Peters, both for worship and amusement; and there, close by 
its side, stands a treasure-house of art and knowledge which 
brings pilgrims from the remotest corners of Europe, and her 
feet had never crossed its threshold. Poor old woman! she 
has been dead many a year; but we can never think of her, 
even at this distance, without feeling an instinctive shudder 
come over us at the remembrance of her Vandalism. 

Now, without pretending to compare the Crystal Palace 
with the Vatican, we would not hesitate to say that any one 
who has it in his power to give a day or even an hour to the 
study of its treasures, and does not do it, is singularly deticient 
in that kind of curiosity which is one of the surest tests of a 
healthy mind. Shows and sights which are merely shows 
and sights, we care very little about. See them or not; it is 
purely a question of individual taste. But the various forms 
of human industry; the ingenious devices by which the most 
insignificant things have been made useful ; the patient inves- 
tigations and well-directed skill which have gradually con- 
verted the inanimate world into an instrument of moral and 
intellectual development; the beautiful records of lives passed 
in the service of mankind; and those creations of genius 
which linger with us as cheering recollections, long after the 
object itself has been removed,—have a claim upon our syin- 
pathies which no thoughtful man can refuse, without taking 
somewhat from his moral dignity and self respect. 

The first work in our list; gives us the history of the build- 
ing itself,—a history well worth studying, even at the risk of 
stumbling now and then over technical details. There were 
serious difficulties in the construction of this beautiful edifice, 
which ought to be borne in mind as we look at it in the pride 
and beauty of its completion. The nature of the ground made 
it impossible to extend it, like its English prototype, in an 
unbroken line; and yet it was necessary to make room, within 
prescribed limits, for exhibiting, with due regard to light and 
dimensions, the contributions “of the world. How well this 
has been done, and how skilfully, too, the requisitions of the 
purpose have been combined with the laws of art, a single 
glance along the arms of the cross and at the dome as it pours 
down its flood of light upon the checkered scene beneath, will 
tell, though words cannot. It is worth a long journey tostand 
ten minutes beneath that dome, and see what art can do when 
architecture, sculpture, and painting work harmoniously to- 
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gether for the accomplishment of a great design. And this is 
one of the first lessons of the Crystal Palace. 

The next volume, with its five hundred illustrations and 
elaborate letter press, is an eloquent exposition ot the claims 
both of science and of art. We shall not attempt to analyze 
it. The list at the foot of the page will give some idea of its 
contents,* in which are seen the rice-plant of Minnesota, with 
its long and slender fibres; and the silver ware of the old and 
new worlds, with its rich embossing and graceful sculpture ; 
the cotton gin, so simple to the eye, which, in one year after 
its invention, raised the exportation of cotton from three hun- 
dred and seven Jags to over three thousand bales; and the 
more complicated machinery of the steam press and telegraph. 
How glorious science appears, when her conquests are thus 
brought together and laid out side by side for our contempla- 
tion! Ilow noble do the lives seem that were passed in 
laborious seclusion or amidst the jeers and derision of a thank- 
less world, to produce results like these! How must silly 
cavillers shrink and hide their heads, when the bitter words 
of contempt which they poured forth upon the benefactors of 
mankind come back with scorpion sting to their memory ! 
Think of it, you who see nothing but a happy accident in the 
most laborious combinations of inventive genius; and forget 
not “that such accidents never happen to fools.” And this is 
the second lesson which we read in the Crystal Palace. 

There is still another lesson, and this we shall make a text, 
instead of bringing it in as an inference; or rather we shall 
sketch a life, and leave it to the reader to draw its moral. 

Seventeen hundred and seventy, was not a remarkable 
year in the general annals of Europe. Whitetield died; Lord 
North was made prime minister; Marie Antoinette first dis- 
played at Versailles the grace and brilliance which inspired 
the well known rhapsody of Burke. Of the great events that 


* This work cost forty thousand dollars, and nearly all the illustrations 
were executed in New York. The following list will show how extensive a 
field it covers: 

Of the five hundred and four illustrations contained in the volume, 

64 are devoted to Sculpture, Bas-Reliefs, ete. 


120 ” Manufactures in Metals, Bronzes, and Silver Ware. 
17 Textile Fabrics. 
90 Ornamental Furniture. 
80 - Porcelain, Terra-Cotta, and Glass-Ware. 
40 a Machinery, Models, ete. 
93 * Miscellaneous Articles, Interior Views, ete. 


The letter-press includes a series of valuable papers on subjects of scientific 
and practical interest by some of our most competent original investigators. 
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were preparing on both sides of the Atlantic, politicians saw 
little or nothing; but in the history of genins it stands recorded 
as the birth-year of Thorwaldsen; and the lovers of art, in 
ages yet remote, will look back to it with veneration and love. 

Thorwaldsen’s Father was a wood-carver; his mother, the 
daughter of a country vicar. In the records of early Scandi- 
navian voyages, his father’s name has been traced to one of 
those hardy mariners whose claims to the original discovery 
of America, after having been forgotten for centuries, have 
been so successfully revived in our own day; and Thorwaldsen 
was a descendant of the first American that was ever born of 
European parents on the western shores of the Atlantic. Ilis 
childhood was a rough one, of which he never loved to speak. 
His father worked in the navy-yard, spent his little earnings 
as fast as he got them ; was good-hearted, kind, and indulgent ; 
and this is about all that is known of him. Tis mother had 
been very beautiful, but poverty and its hard struggles de- 
prived her early of her personal charms. Neither of them 
lived to see their son’s triumph. 

Two or three anecdotes of his early days have been pre- 
served. One day, he went out with another boy, to steal ap- 
ples, and had clambered, with the help of his companion, to 
the top of the fence, when they were discovered. Ilis com- 
rade ran away, without troubling himself about Thorwaldsen, 
who fell and struck his chin against the fence, inflicting a 
wound that left its traces there to the day of his death. 

Another time, he had got on to the top of the sentry-box 
near the equestrian statue in the great square of Copenhagen. 
Tlere, too, his companions got off safely, while he was carried 
to the guard-house, and his parents publicly reprimanded for 
their son’s transgression. 

In art he got his first lessons from his father, who quickly 
taught him all he knew. At eleven, he began to attend the 
evening drawing-school at the Academy of Art. Ilis father 
and mother taught him to read, and this was all the direct 
instruction that he ever received. At seventeen, he won his 
first prize at the Academy; a small silver medal; and his 

varents, who had scarcely forgotten the public reprimand he 
had drawn down upon them, now had the satisfaction of 
seeing his name honorably mentioned in the newspapers. 

Two years afterwards he gained a second prize, and was 
warmly encouraged to devote himself exclusively to art. 
Abildgaard, a historical painter and one of the Professors at 
the Academy, took particular pains to give a right direction 
to his studies; and some young artists whose acquaintance he 
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formed, set him upon a course of reading, which laid the first 
sure foundations of a more general culture. 

Every year, the Academy gave a gold medal to the 
successful competitor in the department of sculpture. Thor- 
waldsen was persuaded by his friends to try for it. The 
candidates on these occasions are shut up, each by himself, in 
aroom, where they receive their subject and prepare their 
designs, without any chance of assistance. When Thorwaldsen 
found himself alone, with the verse of Scripture that was to 
furnish his subject betore him, he was so terrified by the fear 
of failing, that he tried to make his escape by a back staircase. 
Fortunately for art, one of the Professors met him on his way, 
and succeeded in persuading him to return. He went back, 
won the prize and with it a new protector, Count Reventlow, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The subject was Ieliodorus 
driven from the temple. 

Ilis next prize, which he gained after another interval of 
two years, brought with it the right to travel three years on 
a pension. Instead, however, of going at once, he remained 
four years longer in Copenhagen, on an annual stipend, 
studying the languages and science, and preparing himself to 
perform his part worthily. Both his patrons found him 
abundant employment. Wher the time for starting came, 
his heart failed him; and here again we have to thank his 
friends for urging him to the second great and decisive step 
in his career. War was raging on land and sea, and it 
was no easy matter to get ‘to “Italy . The frigate Thetis, 
however, was bound to the Mediterranean; and Reventlow 
secured him a passage in her. He bade his father and friends 
adieu, but did not dare to say good-bye to his mother, who 
could not bring herself to look upon a separation which her 
heart told her must be final. So, without telling her that he 
was actually going, he put a small box of ducats into her 
hands and stole away. It was the 13th of August, 1796. 

What with gales and the daily danger of falling in with 
enemies, the passage was a long and adventurous one, giving 
him a glimpse of Spanish life at Malaga, and of Moorish at 
Tripoli. All the officers took a great liking to him; and the 

captain and chaplain tried hard, ‘but vainly, to get him to take 
advantage of his leisure and learn Italian. But this he would 
not do; ‘and when the hour of separation came, he was so 
unwilling to separate himself from his countrymen that he 
would fain have given up his travelling pension and returned 
with them to Copenhagen. But his friends were too true to 
listen to him; and embarking, with many tears, in a small 
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coaster that was going from Malta to Palermo, he went first 
to Sicily, thence to Naples, where he staid a month, and at 
last to Rome, which he reached on the Sth of March, 1797; 
a day to which he used to look back, when his fame was at 
its height, as the true day of his birth. 

There was already a celebrated Dane at Rome, the 
antiquarian Zoega, of whom Heeren makes pleasant mention 
in his autobiography. Thorwaldsen brought him letters, and 
was received kindly. The advice and criticisms of the old 
man were of great service to him; but Zoega did not fully 
comprehend the character of his young countryman, and soon 
wearied him by his rigorous style of criticism, which genius 
will never submit to unless it feels that its real merit is 
appreciated. As for Thorwaldsen, he felt, to borrow his own 
expression, that the snow had melted away from his eyes. 
For the first time, he knew himself and his own powers, and 
resolutely set himself to cultivate them. He studied hard, not 
drawing and modelling only, but pursuing the other studies to 
which Zoega had directed his attention, and which he now 
felt he must master before he could be pertectly at home in 
his art. Three years he toiled day and night resolutely. 
Many were the statues that he set up and finished, and 
when he had done all that he could to them, either destroyed 
or mutilated, as yet unworthy to be seen. Ilis compositions 
on paper were still more numerous, some of them finished 
drawings, but the greater part sketches of subjects and studies 
from the life. His ideal rose with his power of execution ; 
and these years were a kind of struggle to reveal himself, 
which still ended in the consciousness of something more to 
be revealed. 

Meanwhile, time had been gliding by him, and the term of 
his pension was almost expired. Ile now resolved to do 
something which should prove to his country that her bounty 
had not been injudiciously bestowed. Iis mind was already 
richly stored with mythology, and from this treasure house 
of sculpture he chose the Ilero of the Golden Fleece on 
his triumphant return. It was finished in April, 1801. 

3ut when it was all done, he became dissatisfied and 

destroyed it. He was not discouraged. The subject had 
taken a strong hold of his imagination, and after a short 
interval he came back to it again. 

This time, however, instead of confining himself to the 
size of life, he chose the heroic size, the natural proportions of 
heroes and demi-gods. It was completed in January, 1803, 
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and immediately attracted that attention which, in Rome, is 
given only to works of unquestionable merit. 

And now, he was to go home. Ilis pension had 
expired, his means were exhausted, he had neither hopes 
nor commissions. He packed up his small stock, leaving 
his statue to be sent to Denmark by the first opportunity, 
and was only waiting for his travelling companion, a German 
artist, to enter the carriage, when his companion came to tell 
him that he must wait another day. The trunk was carried 
up stairs again, and Thorwaldsen went to take another look 
at his Jason. While he was standing before it, a cicerone 
came in, with a rich English traveller who had heard it spoken 
of and wished to see it. “How much would it cost to put 
it in marble?” asked the visitor, whose intelligent eye 
was instantly struck by its merit. It was the first time 
Thorwaldsen had ever heard this welcome question. “Six 
hundred sequins,” said he. “Six hundred sequins is not 
enough; I will give you eight hundred, and advance youa 
sum to begin with.” The name of the visitor, which, like 
that of Luman Reed of our own city, should be written in 
letters of gold, was Thomas Hope, the author of “ Anastasius.” 

It is not our intention to follow Thorwaldsen minutely 
through the rest of his career,—still a struggle for many years, 
not fur existence, but for supremacy, and then a triumph, 
such as no artist ever had before. The struggle for supremacy 
was long, and not free from bitterness. Canova was at the 
height of his fame, and in the full possession of his eminent 
powers. .A firm band of disciples and admirers was gathered 
around him, many of whom were bound to him also by the 
ties of gratitude. Naturally large-minded, and of noble in- 
stinets, le used generously, the immense fortune and influence 
which he had won by the successful cultivation of his art. 
But his love of glory had grown with possession, and he could 
illy brook a rival in the field which he had been accustomed 
to look upon as his own. It was long before his partizans 
would acknowledge the claims of the young competitor, 
equally unwelcome as a Protestant and a foreigner. But 
statue after statue came from his hands, with a rapidity and 
growing perfection which compelled them to treat him with 
respect. At first they contented themselves with dividing 
the field; and as Thorwaldsen had already manifested his 
predilection for bas-relief, they spoke of that as his peculiar 
and unquestionable provine,—Thorwaldsen for bas-relief, 
Canova for statues. Dut at last they were constrained to ac- 
knowledge that he could make statues too. In 1811, he was 
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appointed Professor in the Academy of St. Luke, and shortly 
afterwards made his great bas-relief of the Triumph of Alex- 
ander, which spread his fame over Europe. Commissions, 
honors, and titles poured in upon him from every quarter, Kings 
and emperors came to visit him in his private studio, and in 
the visits which he made to Germany, Austria, and Poland, 
he was treated with the attention reserved for the highest 
rank. He made three visits to Denmark. On the first, he was 
received with every mark of respect, and apartments prepared 
for him in the Academy of Art, where he was constantly sur- 
rounded by all the eminent men of the country. On the 
second, a frigate was put under his orders, and sent for him to 
Leghorn. And when she arrived the whole city poured forth to 
meet him. Cannons were fired, bells rung, banners displayed, 
and his carriage dragged in triumph by the arms of men who 
contended for the honor of getting near to his person. He had 
resolved to give his native city the original casts of all his 
works, and the building that was to receive them, under the 
name of the Thorwaldsen Museum, was begun during this 
visit. His return to Rome was a series of triumphal recep- 
tions; and at Rome, all the artists and a large band of friends 
met him with a solemn welcome at the Milvian bridge. 

Yet, he was still the same plain, simple man, in the midst 
of all these honors, walking about as he had always done, and 
living in the same apartment that he had occupied at the first 
dawn of his fortunes. In these last years he had sought his 
subjects chiefly in the Scriptures, and modeled, among many 
other things, a series of bas-reliefs from scenes in the life of 
Christ. Though still strong and without any symptoms of 
intellectual decay, he knew that the end was approaching, and 
looked calmly from the height of an ambition more than 
gratified, towards the mysteries of the future. The morning 
after his final return to Copenhagen in 1842, he went to visit 
tlie Museum, which had been progressing rapidly during his 
absence, and as he passed through the court, was seen to fix 
acalm and thoughtful look upon the elevated spot in the 
centre, which he had chosen for his burial-place. And there 
his ashes rest, with all the records of his greatness around 
them. Happy man, who, living fora great and noble end, 
consecrated the fruits of his labors to the glory of his coun- 
try! Happy country, which fostered so kindly the genius of 
her son, and freely bestowed in life, those honors which are so 
often coldly reserved for the grave! 

It is to the Crystal Palace that we owe the opportunity of 
seeing some of the greatest works of this great master, and 
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reading their beautiful lesson of filial reverence and maternal 
love. 

We come now to the third work on our list, the report of 
The Astor Library. 

The opening of the Astor Library is an event of too much 
importance in the literary annals of our city, to pass unre- 
corded in a journal which bears the name of New York upon 
its title-page. It is well known that Mr. Astor, some years 
before his death, had formed the design of founding a public 
library ; that the idea, if not originally suggested by the emi- 
nent literary men with whom he had long lived in habits of 
close intimacy, had been matured and perfected by their 
advice; that one of their number, Mr. Cogswell, had been 
selected for librarian; and that at an early period after the 
founder’s death, preparations were begun for carrying out the 
bequest. Mr. Cogswell started by forming a complete collec- 
tion of works on bibliography, and then, with these for his 
guide, went on to lay the foundations of the Library. He fol- 
lowed up the sales in the United States, made several trips to 
Europe, carried out his researches into nooks and corners 
known only to the thoroughly trained bibliographer, and suc- 
ceeded ina few years in bringing together a collection of 
works in all the different departments of science, literature 
and art, which has placed the Library, from its first opening, 
upon a higher point than any public library ever started from 
before. Meanwhile, a building had been erected, which com- 
bined in a high degree the three great requisites of conven- 
ience, safety, and good taste. On the 19th of February it was 
opened for visitors; on the Ist of March for students; and 
thus, by the liberality of one man and the well-directed knowl- 
edge and industry of another, our city has obtained a free 
public library which in a very few years will take rank with 
the best libraries in the world. 

We have called the opening of this Library an important 
event in our literary annals, and we purposely chose this form 
of expression as the only one which corresponded to our con- 
ception of it. The history of libraries forms an important 
chapter in the history of every literature: What place is it to 
take in ours? 

And in the first place, it would be curious to inquire what 
the effect of this new institution will be upon the literary 
taste of our city. We have a college, richly endowed, and 
with several eminent men in its faculty. We have a Univer- 
sity with an excellent charter and some officers of high stand- 
ing, both as teachers and as scholars. We have a Free Acad- 
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emy, which is gradually moulding, by the best influences, 
minds which will sooner or later exercise a controlling influ- 
ence over public events. We are to have another institution, 
as yet somewhat undefined in its character, but which already 
holds out cheering hopes to the friends of knowledge. Can 
the existence of such an institution as the Astor Library be 
unfelt by these its natural allies? A teacher has been afraid 
to engage ina course of original investigation, because he 
knew that no library within his reach contained a tenth part of 
the books that he would need. A student has entered upon 
a study that would lead him to a rich harvest, if he could but 
follow his authors, step by step, and learn, by tracing them 
back to their sources, the difficult art of extracting truth and 
unity from conflicting testimonies. Now, it is precisely to 
wants like these that the Astor Library will minister. It 
makes things possible which have never been possible before. 
It gives the student who has nothing but his talents and indus- 
try to depend upon, the means of making them available; 
opens new paths to investigation, holds out new hopes to lite- 
rary ambition, fosters the love of sound scholarship, and en- 
ters as an essential element into the creation of a great Uni- 
versity. 

It might, it may, help to bring our literary men more to- 
eether. ‘Thus far they have lived apart, working each for 
himself and in comparative insulation, moving in independent 
circles, and scarcely known to one another by sight. That har- 
mony of feeling which leads to harmonious action, that com 
munity of thought which gives strength to common interests, 
that free exchange of ideas which moulds and matures opin- 
ion, those kind words which go so sweetly to the heart 
of the beginner, those judicious appreciations and well- 
directed inquiries which send the scholar back with fresh zeal 
to his solitary task, are all unknown among our men of let- 
ters. Our merchants have their exchange, and our working 
men their associations, there are clubs for men of fashion and 
gathering places of all kinds for politicians; but where shall 
the scholar go and feel himself at home? 

It would be easy to show that our literature suffers in 
many ways from this insulation. There is no country in the 
world where it is so hard to engage in any undertaking that 
does not yield an immediate return. The very first lesson 
that an American scholar learns is, to cut down long hopes. 
The world around him is moving so rapidly, that if he cannot 
bring himself to be lost sight of for a while, he must fain 
check all his higher aspirations and move on with it. There 
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is no time for ripening: the fruit must be plucked half grown, 
or the frost will kill it on the tree. There is a word that we 
hardly dare to write, it looks and sounds so strangely. And 
yet it has made great men in other times, and raised man 
higher than any other motive but religion, above the weak- 
nesses of his nature. Men once dared to acknowledge that 
the love of glory was a sufficient cause for sacrifice and exer- 
tion. They trained their minds to great efforts, and fed on 
hopes that ran far into the future. All high and noble things 
became familiar to them in that pure atmosphere. The love 
of truth for truth’s sake carried them through trials from 
which common ambition would have shrunk, and the search 
of knowledge wasits own reward. The praise of their fellow- 
men was sweet to them, but sweeter far were those mysteri- 
ous voices that came to cheer their solitary labors with the 
promise of immortal renown. 

Nothing contributes more directly to foster this feeling 
than free access to great libraries. Looks are a living pres- 
ence for the scholar, full of bright hopes and touching exhor- 
tations. It is good for him to be among them, and feel that 
self-denial and sacrifice and toil have not been vain. Itisa 
happy thing that there is one spot where he can stand and 
feel that every thing around him is a record of sympathies 
and the fruit of a lite like his own. And if, as we firmly be- 
lieve, the literature of a nation is one of the surest tests, and the 
most enduring form, of its development, this tribute of wealth 
to knowledge, of the ever-present material spirit of our coun- 
try to its less apparent and less tangible interests, is a cheering 
omen for the future. We see new forms of literature arising 
to meet the wants of a new age. We can see the efforts of 
mind, emboldened and strengthened by mature cultivation, 
wisely directed to every realm and sphere of thought. We 
can see history studied anew from higher starting points and 
compelled to yield up treasures of wisdom that shall lead us 
to still greater elevation. And we shall feel confidence in its 
teachings, for they will be the fruit of a clear perception of 
the present, purified and ripened by a profound and reveren- 
tial appreciation of the past. 

There is another way, also, in which we trust that the influ- 
ence of the Astor Library will be widely and permanently felt. 
It is, we believe, the only instance in our country of a library 
methodically and sytematically formed. Mr. Cogswell is not 
only a ripe scholar, but a profound bibliographer. He has 
not only collected a larger number of volumes than was ever 
collected before for so small a price and within so short a time, 
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but these volumes cover a larger space in all the depart- 
ments of knowledge than was ever covered by the same num- 
ber. In some departments the collection is almost complete, 
and in all it is very remarkable. The professed scholar will 
find deficiencies, and must long continue to find them; but he 
will find the basis of profound research, and a sure starting 
point for the most extensive undertaking. We regard it, there- 
fore, as a full demonstration of the importance of bibliography 
as ascience. In every department there are books of primary 
and books of secondary importance, books which you must 
buy to-day and books which you can safely wait for. In some 
departments there is a choice of editions, not as a mere ques- 
tion of taste, but of authenticity. In countries where the 
press has been under the supervision of a political or religious 
censor, the pruning knife has been used freely in preparing 
even classics for the public eye; and if you would know what 
Machiavelli or Guicciardini or Sarpi really wrote, you must 
know when and by whom your edition was really printed. 
Now, these are the facts which go to make up the science of 
bibliog raphy ; and the man who is ignorant of them, even in 
their minutest details, is not fit to have charge of a library. 
Nothing can be more preposterous than the way in which 
most of our libraries, and those of our colleges more especially, 
are formed. There is a library committee, composed partly of 
members of the faculty, and partly of members of the board. 
They hold stated meetings, from which the librarian is care- 
fully excluded, and decide upon the sums to be spent, and the 
books to be bought. One of them is a purely professional 
man, who never ventures beyond his depth, and is opposed 
to any systematic enlargement of his department, for fear of 
its carrying his scholars there. Another has paced a certain 
round so long and thoroughly that he does not believe there 
ean be any thing good beyond it. A third is a miscellaneous 
reader, one of those ever-curious minds that feed on light 
food of all kinds, and fancy, all the while, they are doing good 
service to literature. The committee meets. A book is named. 
Do you know it?) No. And you? I think I have seen it 
mentioned somewhere. Shall we buy it? The memorandum 
says that it is much wanted, and the librarian recommends it. 
There is no immediate decision, and meanwhile a member 
produces a dozen volumes which he has found on a book- 
seller’s counter, all in good condition and very cheap. If the 
librarian were present, he might say something about them ; 
for he knows that there is nothing in them which the library 
does not already contain in a better form. But they can be had 
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—twelve volumes—for only a trifle more than the cost of the 
volume first proposed; and therefore the earnest scholar, 
who has come to a full stop in his researches for want of a 
particular volume, must turn his attention to something else, 
in order that the catalogue may gain a page, and every six- 
pence find its numerical equivalent in the year’s accounts. 

Sometimes, too, it happens that an officer is going to Eu- 
rope, and this is too good an opportunity to be lost. When 
he reaches London, there are a great many things to see; and 
when he comes to Paris, he finds that the language is some- 
what in his way; and accordingly he goes to a bookseller, 
tells him that he has a certain sum to spend and wishes to 
show as much as he can for it. The bookseller is very happy 
to serve him; the commission comes just in time to save the 
contents of some of his back shelves from the auction room ; 
and the library gains a large accession, which fills an empty 
alcove, and swells the sum total of the catalogue. 

Ridiculous as this may appear, everyone who knows any 
thing about the history of our college libraries, knows that 
there are very few of them of which it is not literally true. The 
first mistake lies in excluding the librarian from his appro- 
priate place in the committee ; for, if he is qualified for his 
position, he ought to know more about books than any mem- 
ber of it possibly can ;—the next, in doing by a kind of hap- 
hazard what can only be well done by system, judiciously 
devised and rigorously adhered to. 

That a library committee is necessary for the proper 
management of a library, nobody will deny; and it is equally 
evident that the committee ought to consist of members of 
the faculty and board. Add to these the librarian, by virtue 
of his office, and you have the best administrative body that 
you can devise. Let the librarian be required to draw up a 
definite plan for the gradual and systematic enlargement of 
the library, and you will have a sure guide before you. Let 
each member of the faculty be required to prepare from year 
to year a list of books for his own department, with the 
understanding that, within certain fixed limits of expenditure, 
those books will be bought. Carry this out for five years, and 
then compare the progress of your collection—not by the 
standard of volumes, but of classes—with ten years of the 
helter-skelter system that has prevailed so generally, and you 
will see that libraries, like other institutions, can only be built 
up by system. 

e librarian should be a scholar in his habits and tastes, 
sympathizing and acting with men of letters, to whose body 
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he properly belongs. No man has it more constantly in his 
power to exert a healthy influence upon literature in all its 
ramifications. He should be ever ready with words of 
eucouragement and counsel for the student, of generous 
and enlarged sympathy for the scholar. Ie should be 
able to point out the books that you may need for any 
particular inquiry, and assist you in your choice of editions. 
An indication from him at the right moment may often set a 
beginner on tracks that will lead him to great results; and 
the peculiar knowledge that it is his duty to possess may 
save the experienced scholar many a long hour of fruitless 
labor. It was in the library of Modena that Muratori pre- 
ne those volumes which have made his name, although a 
iundred years have passed over it, a hallowed word for the 
student of Italian history. It was from the same spot that 
Tiraboschi sent forth, volume by volume, his matchless 
history of Italian literature. It was the sight of the treasures 
of which he became the guardian, as librarian of the Faculty 
of Advocates, that suggested to Hume the idea of his History 
of England. 

Shall we ever be able to associate names like these with 
the libraries of America? We want a history of England ; 
for of all that have been written, there is none that meets the 
requisitions of an American republican. We want a history 
of English literature ; for England herself has none ; and how 
happily and honorably might a life be spent in writing it! 
We want a history of France ; there is none, in the language, 
that deserves the name. We want a history of Italy; the 
record of great actions that we might imitate, and great 
errors that we should shun. And if we would meet these 
and the other manifold wants of our literature, we must 
have great libraries like the Astor, which in the true spirit 
of democracy, shall enable every man that has the talent 
and the industry, to work his way to those heights of 
literary renown which, without them, so many can only 
gaze at in sorrow and bitterness of heart. 

We had intended to have made the third work on our list, 
the Catalogue of the Egyptian Museum, the text of some 
remarks on this important branch of study. . But we have 
scarcely the space lett to bear our testimony to the honorable 
efforts that have been made to secure it for our city. One 
would think that the importance of this was too evident to 
require the support either of rhetoric or of demonstration ; 
that everybody would rejoice to see these records of a 
civilization that has passed away, coming thus from their 
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birth-place on the Nile, to repeat their solemn lessons on 
the banks of the Hudson. 

And it was with this feeling that we grouped together 
the ditferent works which have tormed the text of our article. 
We believe firmly in the great destinies of this great city of 
ours. We do not believe that so many human beings have 
been brought together from so many parts of the earth 
without the direct agency of an overruling Providence. 
What the full purpose of that Providence may be, we cannot 
pretend to say; but surely no man can err in believing it 
to be connected with new and higher forms of development. 
We would therefore gather around us all great and good 
influences to enlighten and cheer us in our way. We would 
listen with reverence to the past. We would meet our fellow 
laborers in the present, with hearty sympathies and a generous 
rivalry. And with our hearts kindly and gratefully alive to 
all that has been done, and all that is doing, we would go 
boldly forward in the pathway of destiny and of duty. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF N. P. WILLIS. 


Mr. Willis, from his college days up to the present time, 
has steadily and with a single eye devoted himself to the 
pursuit of letters. With the exception of some teeming and 
prolific novelists, he has perhaps written as much as any one 
of equal age; although this fact, we admit, involves no praise. 
But he has been on the whole fortunate, and his popularity, 
which has been great, is by no means on the wane. Le pos- 
sesses a knack of getting the ear of the reading public, who 
like to hear things said exactly in the way in which he says 
them; and he has already, by words in season, built up the 
reputation of a score of people as securely, at least for the 
time being, as his own. Ie has usually minded his own business, 
and gone straight ahead in his literary career, without any 
apparent regard either of praise or blame, of appreciation or 
neglect or dislike; but sometimes, in the disturbances of 
relations and harsh crises, evolved in the life of every decided 
man of letters and man of the world, he has retaliated 
with a tart and bitter repartee, as if he had squeezed 
his gall into his inkstand. We are sorry that these brackish 
founts are found to gush up into the bosom of sweet waters. 
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Mr. Willis’s works have been printed in all variety of 
style, from the quarto form of the “ Mirror,” in which his 
thoughts used to be reflected, to the hot-pressed triple volumes 
of the London publishers,—in bulky, double-columned, cheap 
editions for the million, and in shapes adapted for the well- 
selected library. They have, singly and separately as they 
appeared, passed through the ordeal of criticism ; but as they 
are now being collected and published in a rev “ised edition, 
and he may be supposed to approach his acme, it seems to be 
a proper time to tale a review of what he has done, and antic- 
ipate, as correctly as we can, that inevitable and true verdict 
accorded to each man’s works, after sufficient time has elapsed 
to estimate their merits. Ife began his career as a poet at a 
very early age, when he wandered as a sophomore, with a 
Virgil or a Ilorace beneath his arm, under the noble elms 
which embower so many academic halls in the goodly city of 
New Haven; and the first intoxicating breath of popular ap- 
plause re ached him before his beard was well grown. Ife had 
evidently not outlived his early religious impressions, which 
perhaps borrowed their peculiar hue from the modes of 
thought there in vogue, and it will be doing no injustice to 
his later and maturer works, to declare that his juvenile 
poems, and especially his Scripture pieces, will endure as long 
as any, and longer than most. They are fraught with a fresh- 
ness, a delicacy, a tenderness and tearful pathos, and com- 
mend themselves to the heart and taste no less by their 
soothing and religious tone, than by their poetic grace and the 
limpid purity of their numbers. 

But afterward the author, in the natural turn which his 
destiny took, mixed much in the vapid world, which gives a 
hue to all which he has since written, and never recovered 
the rosy flush and color of his unsophisticated days. He in 
a great measure relinquished the lyre ; whereas we think, that 
if like Tennyson, he had wholly devoted himself to his voca- 
tion as a poet, he would have made a cunning goldsmith, 
and wrought out many fine works which would he more en- 
during than the best ‘filagree of prose. Those who can find 
time, however, to gratify their predilections in this way, are 
few. A healthy inspiration is caught at choice and rare inter- 
vals. The man plods among the stern prosaic realities of 
life; and the youth alone can summon strength or courage for 
an occasional journey to the clear air of the mountain-top. 
Mr. Willis is, however, an original prose-writer. Of this de- 
partment of his labors we propose to speak. 

A word at the outstart, about the strained and affected 
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titles which he has lately taken a notion to affix to some of 
his books. “ Pencillings by the Way,” is sufficiently fanciful, 
expressive of his design, and not to be objected to. “ Letters 
from Under a Bridge,” is arch and curious. “ Life Here and 
There,” and “ People I have Met,” are so-so titles. “ Hurry- 
Graphs” is bad; but “Fun Jottings, or Laughs I have taken 
a Pen To,” is so guilty and abominable as to merit some 
severe retribution. The author should at least be warned 
not to commit the like offence again, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of his constituents. So, you will often see a choice 
case of well-packed delicacies carelessly daubed with an out- 
side inscription, which indicates but affects not the quality 
of the wares within. But this differs from a case filled with 
literary morceaux—trom a book, for instance, bound in boards ; 
for people are very much inclined to open it and to take a 
taste, as they are struck at the first glance with the label. 
Eccentricities may sometimes be permitted in a favorite, and do 
him no personal damage; but the example is bad and con- 
tagious; and as Mr. Willis numbers a good many followers, 
we shall no doubt, in course of time, be favored with all kinds 
of “Graphs” and all kinds of “Jottings.” Enough on this 
point. 

The books before us, with the exception of two volumes of 
Travels, a “Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean,” and 
“ Pencillings by the Way,” consist of lively sketches. ‘ Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” indeed, first brought the author into 
general notice, having found its way easily across the Atlan- 
tic, been eagerly seized by a London publisher, and made the 
subject of a rasping criticism in the London Quarterly, under 
the auspices of Lockhart. To this Mr. Willis retorted in a 
subsequent edition; and this preface, as it now stands, forms 
the most piquant sauce of the entertainment. The attack had 
not reference to the intrinsic and literary merits of the work, 
but arraigned the author himself, with the high tone of an 
arbiter elegantiarum, for a violation of the code of decency 
and of delicate proprieties, understood by common consent 
by those who are admitted into the charmed circle of elegant 
and aristocratic society. True it is that the rites of hospitality 
are sacred, and he who is unable to appreciate its gentle and 
refined spirit is unworthy to be admitted a second time. 
Private households, who are fond of keeping quiet, do not 
like to have their domestic matters a te by a chance 


visitor whom they have treated well. It does not mitigate 
the offence if he speak only in terms of laudation, and in his 
heart means to confer a great favor, and to be very compli- 
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mentary, so long as he subjects those who wish to be let alone, 
to the outrage of notoriety. This rule should be better un- 
derstood by certain foreign tourists, who have visited these 
shores, and who have not hesitated, in the headlong propensity 
which they all have to scribble a book, to make the public of 
two continents acquainted with any private friends by whom 
they have been received. If they do not adopt a different 
course hereafter, they will be permitted to reside in taverns, 
while a spirit of distrust and exclusion will spring up among 
well-disposed people toward any foreigner who may be sup- 
posed to have a lead-pencil in his pocket, especially when 
those who have already come with good credentials, have 
violated their trust. The book of travels in America, by Miss 
Frederica Bremer, is a flagrant example of this kind; for any 
one who has read it, however casually, might call to mind 
many passages wherein private people are introduced, and 
versonalities (of a favorable kind, it is true) are indulged in. 
Ve should have least expected such an offence from a woman 
whose refined works had hitherto won all suffrages, or that 
she should have so violated what must be the Swedish code 
of manners. Having particularly read the works of all En- 
glish and foreign travellers, who have recorded their impres- 
sions of America, we can safely say that we have found in 
them, almost without exception, worse violations than those 
of the mere decencies of private hospitality, a downright ab- 
sence of gratitude, and a want of moral sense. Two wrongs 
will not make a right, and the flagrant examples, which Mr. 
Willis adduces, would not justify any dereliction on his part. 
We have therefore perused his “ Pencillings by the Way” a 
second time, after an interval of many years, in order to 
determine the amount of his transgression, and whether his 
somewhat pungent vindication of himself were what the 
aforesaid Quarterly, some years ago, declared it to be, “a 
tempest in a tea-pot.” 

Ve hold it to be no harm to make public allusion, so long 
as it be just, to public characters. Whatever concerns them 
is of interest to the public, which has been the means of their 
elevation, and which has a right to be gratified. Both history 
and biography would lose their zest if deprived of the details 
which their lives afford; while, however, they have a right to 
be shielded, like private men, as they sit around their private 
hearths, in all which regards the sanctities of their families. 
We say that we have looked through the book, consisting of 
five hundred and twelve pages, and do not find much in it to 
justify the indignation ot the Quarterly. Lady Blessington 
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was not the woman to be offended with men’s notice; and 
with the exception of the manner in which this distinguished 
lady is brought out, his book appears to us to be free from 
improper allusions. It treats of public people and of public 
things. Considering it simply, however, on its literary merits, 
we must say that it is one of the most attractive books of 
travel which has been written for many years. Though going 
over an oft-beaten ground, the author, in the capacity of a 
tourist, has an eye which always selects objects which are 
most worthy of observation, and presents them under such 
an aspect as will be most likely to interest the reader. 

A large portion of his works already printed consists of 
descriptive letters from different parts of the world, as he has 
had much opportunity to travel; and,no matter under what 
circumstances he apparently sits down, or how soon the 
postman is about to blow his horn, he seems to write with a 
well-nibbed pen. As we observed of his early poems, so also 
we may remark of this one of his earliest prose works: we 
consider it equal, if not superior, to any subsequent attempts 
in the same line. The keen and vivid feelings of youth 
impart a smack and relish to his description of scenes which 
have often been described before, and make you willing to 
visit, perhaps for the hundredth time, the galleries of the 
Louvre, the gardens of Versailles, the crater of Vesuvius, 
and the deserted theatres of Herculaneum and Pompeii. He 
is far from being a stale narrator, and from the first page to 
the last the fascination of the style permits you to feel no 
weariness. The common incidents which occur on a sea 
voyage usually occupy, as a matter of course, the foreground 
in every book of travels, nor is there any variation from this 
obvious necessity in this instance. Nevertheless, you go with 
the author without being sea sick, as you heartily are with the 
monotony of repeated voyages,—not that the sky, the wave, 
the ship, or Mother Carey’s chickens, offer any novelty ; but 
the charm lies in the power of the writer. What, for 
instance, can be finer than his description of the sea? 


Looking cver the leeward quarter, I saw stretching up from the keel, what 
ITean only describe as ahill of dazzling blue, thirty or forty feet in real 
altitude, but sloped so far away that the white crest seemed to me a cloud, and 
the space between a sky of the most wonderful beauty and brightness. A 
moment more, and the crest burst over with a splendid volume of foam; the 
sun struck through the thinner part of the swell in a line of vivid emerald ; 
and the whole mass swept under us, the brig rising and riding on the summit 
with the buoyancy and grace of a bird. The single view of the ocean which 
I got at that moment will be impressed upon my mind forever. Nothing that 
I ever saw on land, at all compares with it for splendor. No sunset, no lake 
scene of hill and water, no fall, not even Niagara, no glen or mountain gap, 
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ever approached it. The waves had had no time to knock down, as the sailors 
phrase it, and it was a storm at sea without the hurricane and rain. I looked 
off to the horizon, and the long, majestic swells were heaving into the sky upon 
its distant limit; and between it and my eye lay a radius of twelve miles, an 
immense plain flashing with green and blue and white, and changing place and 
color so rapidly as to be almost painful to the sight. I stood holding by the 
taffrail an hour, gazing on it with childish delight and wonder. The spray 
had broken over me repeatedly, and as we shipped half a sea at the seuppers 
at every roll, I was standing half the time up to my knees in water; but the 
warm wind on my forehead, after a week’s confinement to my berth, and the 
excessive beauty lavished upon my sight, were so delicious, that I forgot all, 
and it was only in compliance with the captain’s repeated suggestion, that I 
changed my position. 1 do not hesitate to say, that the formation, progress, 
and final burst of a sea wave, in a bright sun, is the most gorgeously beautiful 
sight under heaven. I must describe it like a jeweller to you, or I can never 
convey my impressions. 

First of all, a quarter of a mile away to windward, your eye is caught by 
an uncommonly high wave rushing right upon your track, and heaping up 
slowly and constantly as it comes, as if some huge animal were ploughing his 
path, steadily and powerfully, beneath the surface. Its ‘ground,’ as a painter 
would say, is of a deep indigo, clear and smooth as enamel, its front curved 
inward, like a shell, and turned over at the summit with a crest of foam, 
flashing and changing perpetually in the sunshine, like the sudden burst of a 
million of “ unsunned diamonds;” and right through its bosom, as the sea falls 
off, or the angle of refraction changes, there runs a shifting band of the most 
vivid green, that you would take to have been the cestus of Venus as she rose 
from the sea, it is so supernaturally translucent and beautiful. As it nears you, 
it looks in shape like the prow of Cleopatra’s barge, as they paint it in the 
old pictures; but its colors, and the grace and majesty of its march, and its 
murmur, like the 1ow tones of an organ, deep and full (and, to my ear, ten 
times as articulate and solemn), almost startle you into the belief that it is a 
sentient being, risen, glorious and breathing, from tlhe ocean. As it reaches 
the ship, she rises gradually, for there is apparently an under wave driven 
before it, which prepares her for its power; and, as it touches the quarter, the 
whole magnificent wall breaks down beneath you witha deafening surge, and, 
a volume of foam issues from its bosom, green and blue and white, as if it 
had been a mighty casket in which the whole wealth of the sea, erysoprase 
and emerald and brilliant spars, had been heaped and lavished at a throw. 
This is the ‘tenth wave ;’ and for four or five minutes the sea will be smooth 
about you, and the sparkling and dying foam falls into the wake, and may be 
seen, like a white path, stretching away over the swells behind, till you are 
tired of gazing at it. Then comes afother from the same direction, and with 
the same shape and motion; and so on, till the sun sets, or your eyes are 


blinded and your brain giddy with splendor. 


This is a brilliant description, a picture in words more 
suggestive and vivid than any painter could convey upon the 
canvas. The more hackneyed is the theme, the greater is 
the tact and talent of the artist who can make it interesting. 
A man of no ability can arrest the attention, if he has the 
good fortune to alight upon something which is entirely new. 
No credit, however, can attach to himself. We know of no 
writer more happy in his pictures of landscapes and of natural 
scenery than Willis. The constantly shifting lights and sha- 
dows have not melted into new shapes until he has daguerre- 
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otyped upon his page the splendid scene, with the minutest 
vencilling. He is the one of all others to make me in love 
with the glories of an Italian sunset, with the sweetness of 
embosomed lakes, with the grandeur of mountains, the repose 
of valleys, and with the picturesqueness of cascades and water- 
falls. Face thence, he is not a whit inferior in the roman- 
tic details of artificial splendor, and the associations which 
cluster around old towns and cities, their architectural glory, 
and the moving, variegated forms and groupings which 
make the life of the proud capitals of Europe. He fills the 
mind of the reader with a contagious pleasure, by the youth- 
ful and lively experience of one to whom all things were 
novel, whom satiety had not wearied, and who is not yet re- 
joiced heartily to arrive at a place where nothing is to be 
seen. His sketches adhere to the memory, and may be at 
any time re-read with pleasure. Of all the lucubrations of 
tourists, which are yearly issued from the press, very many 
are but a repetition of the dry details of the guide books; 
others may have attached to them some momentary interest ; 
while few retain their place as books of the library. Since 
Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides, few works of the kind can be 
classed as standards. The rapid modes of travelling, drive 
even the tourist for pleasure away from the by-nooks and 
corners. They compel him to leap over wide intervals, where 
he sees nothing, and, as a matter of necessity, to find the 
shortest distance between two given points. Had our author 
with greater boldness penetrated to the less luxurious parts 
of the earth, and roughed it a little in the bush with savages, 
had he journeyed with Hue to Thibet and Tartary, with 
Bayard Taylor to Mosul, and with the Landors to the suburbs 
of Timbuctoo, we can answer for it that his accounts would 
have been minute and owe ps though, perhaps, his style 
might not be so well adapted to such subjects as it is to the 
description of artificial modes and living. The public really 
longs for some appetizing book of travels into unexplored 
regions, something which will feed the curiosity with a good 
meal. This want has been occasionally gratified, within a few 
years, by Stephens’s explorations into Indian cities, by Layard’s 
researches at Nineveh, by Bayard Taylor’s wanderings, and 
by the romancing work of Herman Melville. O that the 
walls of Canton and Nankin might be battered down, that 
they would let us into Japan, that the Mountains of the Moon 
might be ascended, that we might know something of regal 
government in the heart of Africa! When shall we be re- 
lieved from the painful necessity of travelling over the old 
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dusty roads, and be enabled to seamper over some new high- 
way of the nations? Where in the world shall we now go to 
be out of the world?) Where shall we find more lofty moun- 
tains, deeper seas, more arid deserts, more fantastic people, 
queerer beasts, rarer birds, more nondescript fishes? When 
shall old things pass away, and all things become new? 

“ A Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, on board an 
American Frigate,” conducts the reader to places almost as 
much beaten, in the present facilities which are afforded, as 
those mentioned in “ Pencillings by the Way.” But it shows 
the same hand: its delineations are equally sharp, and its pic- 
tures equally inviting. It is a most readable book, alike fresh 
and unhackneyed on the beaten routes, and diffuses through all 
its pages the same healthful appreciation, and intense enjoy- 
ment. Its experiences form “one of the most delicious episodes 
in a long period of foreign travel,”—at the time when it was 
written “felt to be a dream, so exempt was it from the inter- 
rupting and qualifying drawbacks of happiness in common and 
working life; but now, after an interval of many years, seeming 
indeed like a dream, and one so full of unmingled pleasure, 
that its telling almost wants the contrast of a sadness.” It is 
this freshness of feeling and description which makes this work 
a well-matched companion of “ Pencillings by the Way ;” for 
we repeat that he who has any thing to write about England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, or even Egypt (for the 
Nile, the Cataracts, and the Pyramids, are now common 
ground), will get an audience not from what he has to say, but 
from the original manner in which he is expected to say it. 

“ Rural Letters” is another of the more polished perform- 
ances of Mr. Willis. This volume comprises “ Letters from 
under a Bridge,” “ Open air Musings,” &c., and was indited, 
during a period of comparative leisure and repose, from Glen 
Mary, a pet residence of his own, christened by himself, and 
situate, if we mistake not, in the storied and romantic valley 
of Wyoming. Ilere he writes about streams, fields, groves, 
birds, fishes, and the “ upholstery of sunsets,” 

“What a coverlet of glory,” says he, “the day-god draws about him for his 
repose! I should like curtains of that burnt crimson. If I have a passion in 
the world, it is for that royal trade, upholstery; and so thought George the 
Fourth, and so thinks Sultan Mahmoud, who with his own henna-tipped 
fingers, assisted by his assembled harem, arranges every fold of drapery, in 
the seraglio. If poetry fail, I'll try the profession some day en grand; and 


meantime let me go out and study one of the three hundred and sixty-five 
varieties of couch drapery in the West.” 


Of “Forest Sculpture” he discourseth in a like mood as 
about the “upholstery of sunsets.” 
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Did you ever try your hand, dear Doctor, at this forest sculpture? It 
sounds easy enough to trim out a wood; and so it is, if the object is merely to 
produce butternuts, or shade grazing eattle. But to thin and trim and cut 
down judiciously, changing a “wild and warped slip of wilderness” into a 
chaste and studious grove, is not done without much study of the spot, let 
alone a taste for the sylvan. There are all the many effects of the day’s light 
to be observed—how morning throws her shadows, and what protection there 
is from noon, and where is flung open an aisle to let in the welcome radiance 
of sunset. There is a view of water-to be let through, perhaps at the expense 
of trees otherwise ornamental, or an object to hide by shrubbery which is in 
the way of an avenue. I have lived here as long as this year’s grasshoppers, 
and am constantly finding out something which should have a bearing on the 
disposition of grounds, or the sculpture (permit the word) of my wood and 
forest. Iam sorry to finish “the Omega” without your counsel and taste; 
but there is a wood on the hill which I will keep, like a cold pie, till you 
come to us, and we will shoulder our axes and carve it into likelihood 
together. 


To the new oceupant of Glen Mary, on his retirement from 
those domains, he writes pleasantly :— 


First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of Glen Mary. Ah! those 
friendly old trees! The cottage stands belted in with them—a thousand visi- 
ble from the door—and with stems and branches worthy of the great Valley 
of the Susquehanna, For how much music, played without thanks, am I in- 
debted to those leaf organs of changing tones! For how many whisperings of 
thought breathed like oracles in my ear! For how many new shapes of beauty 
moulded in the leaves by the wind! For how much companionship, solace, 
and weleome! Steadfast and constant is the countenance of such friends. 
God be praised for their staid welcome and sweet fidelity! If I love them 
better than some things human, it is no fault of ambitiousness in the trees. 
They stand where they did. But in recoiling from mankind, one may find them 
the next kindliest things, and be glad of dumb friendship. Spare those old 
trees, gentle sir. 

In the smooth walk which encireles the meadow, betwixt that solitary 
Olympian sugar maple and the margin of the river, dwells a portly and vener- 
able toad, who (if I may venture to bequeath you, my friends), must be ecom- 
mended to your kindly consideration. Though a squatter, he was noticed in 
our first rambles along the stream, five years since, for his ready civility in 
yielding the way ; not hurriedly, however, nor with an obsequiousness unbe- 
coming a republican, but deliberately and just enough, sitting quietly on the 
grass till our passing by gave him room again on the warm and trodden 
ground, Punctually, after the April cleansing of the walk, this “jewelled” 
habitue, fromm his indifferent lodgings hard by, emerges to take his pleasure in 
the sun; and there, at any time when a gentleman is likely to be abroad, you 
may find him patient on his os coceygis, or vaulting to his asylum of high 
grass. This year, he shows, I am grieved to remark, an ominous obesity, like 
to render him obnoxious to the female eye; and with the trimness of his shape 
has departed much of that measured alacrity which first won our regard. He 
presumes a little on your allowance for old age; and with this pardonable 
weakness growing upon him, it seems but right that his position and standing 
should be tenderly made known to any new comer on the premises. In the 
cutting of the next grass, slice me not up my fat friend, sir! nor set your cane 
down heedlessly in this modest domain; he is “mine ancient,” and I would 
fain do him a good turn with you. 

For my farm-spoiled family of squirrels, sir, I claim nothing but immunity 
from powder and shot. They require coaxing to come on the same side of 
the tree with you; and, though saucy to me, I observe that they commence 
acquaintance invariably with a safe mistrust. One or two of them have suf- 
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fered, it is true, from too hasty a confidence in my greyhound, Maido; but 
the beauty of the gay fellow was a trap against which nature had furnished 
them with no warning instinct (a fact, sir, which would prettily point a 
moral). The large hickory on the edge of the lawn and the black walnut over 
the shoulder of the flower garden, have been, through my dynasty, sanctuaries 
inviolate for squirrels, I pray you, sir, let them not be “reformed out” under 
your administration. 

Of our feathered connection and friends, we are most bound to a pair of 
phebe-birds and a merry bob-o-link, the first oceupying the top of the young 
maple near the door of the cottage, and the latter executing his bravuros upon 
the stump of elder bushes in the meadow; though, in common with many a gay- 
plumaged gallant like himself, his whereabouts after dark isa mystery. He 
comes every year, from his rice plantation in Florida, to pass the summer at 
Glen Mary. Pray, keep him safe from percussion eaps; and let no urchin, with 
a long pole, poke down our trusting Phebes,—annuals in the same tree for three 
summers. There are humming birds, too, which we have complimented and 
looked sweet upon, but they cannot be identified from morning to morning. 
And there is a golden oriole, who sings through May on a dog-wood tree by 
the brook side; but he has fought shy of our crumbs and coaxing;--and,let him 
go! We are mates for his betters, with all his gold livery. With these res- 
ervations, I commend the birds to your friendship and kind keeping. 

And now, sir, I have nothing else to ask, save only your watchfulness 
over the small work reserved from this purchase of seclusion and loveliness. 

In the shady depths of the small glen above you, among the wild flowers 
and music—the music of the brook babbling over rocky steps—is a spot sacred 
to love and memory. Keep it inviolate; and as much of the happiness of Glen 
Mary as we ean leave behind, stay with you for recompense! 


In this rural retirement, where Mr. Willis was destined to 
remain but a short time, the poetic spirit again revives, as 
will be testitied by the following among other outpourings : 


THE INVOLUNTARY PRAYER OF HAPPINESS, 


I have enough, O God! my heart to-night 
Runs over with its fullness of content ; 
And as I look out on the fragrant stars, 
And from the beauty of the night take in 
My priceless portion—yet myself no more 
Than in the universe a grain of sand— 
I feel His glory who could make a world, 
Yet, in the lost depths of the wilderness, 
Leave not a flower imperfect! 

Rich, though poor! 
My low-roofed cottage is this hour a heaven: 
Music is in it—and the song she sings, 
That sweet-voiced wife of mine, arrests the ear, 
Of my young child awake upon her knee; 
And, with his calm eye on his master’s face, 
My noble hound lies couchant; and all here— 
All in this little home, yet boundless heaven— 
Are, in such love as I have power to give, 
Blesséd to overflowing! 

God! who gavest 
Into my guiding hand this wanderer, 
To lead her through a world whose darkling paths 
I tread with steps so faltering—-leave not me, 
To bring her to the gates of heaven alone! 
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I feel my feebleness. Let these stay on, 

The angels who now visit her in dreams! 

Bid them be near her pillow, till in death 

The closed eyes look upon thy face once more! 
And let the light and musie which the world 
Borrows of heaven, and which her infant sense 
Hails with sweet recognition be to her 

A voice to call her upward, and a lamp 

To lead her unto Thee! 


Mr. Willis is perhaps most distinguished as a writer of 
light, brilliant, and dashing sketches, contributed to the maga- 
zines. His collected papers of this kind amount to three thick 
volumes. Notwithstanding their apparent absence of hard 
work, they have no doubt been carefully eliminated. In style 
they are original, artistic, and follow no previous model. They 
are a revival of the Essay, only ina new form. This species 
of composition is by no means destined to die out. In its dry 
form ot a sbort moral treatise, it is not much appreciated. 
The multitude of imitators who sought to form themselves 
upon the standard of the Spectator, the Rambler, and the 
Guardian, are indeed out of date, but the essay in some shape 
or other will always be popular, when any are found who 
have the ability to illustrate what they “ put a pen to” briefly 
and in a unique way. “ Drown’s Day with the Mimpsons” is 
nothing more than an essay in the shape of a brief tale or 
sketch to illustrate the folly of pretension. Poe’s papers con- 
tributed to magazines, while remarkable and striking as you 
read them at wide intervals, become distasteful as you peruse 
them one after another in a book. They are, moreover, repul- 
sive in conception, all alike, an aggregation of horrors, dream 
after dream; while those of Willis are pleasant and enticing, 
though more so in like manner when read separately. They 
were admirable in their places in a magazine. They show a 
nice tact in picking out as if with a pair of nippers the elusive 
words which are amassed in the vocabularies and putting 
them where they are wanted, with a curious felicity ; of ma- 
king the most out of little; in short, of gently sustaining the 
attention by the captivation of their style. Taken altogether, 
it must be retbon 950 that they are for pastime, and are 
not calculated to leave behind them any very grave impres- 
sions. The character of them may be inferred from their 
titles, many of which are singular enough. ‘ Larks in Vaca- 
tion,” “ Meena Dimity,” “ Mrs. Passable Trott,” “The Spirit 
Love of Ione “The Widow by Brevet,” “Tom Fane’ 


and I,” “The Inlet of Peach Blossoms,” “The Belle of the 
Belfry,” “Count Potts’ Strategy,” “Envy the Twentieth,” 
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“Born to love Pigs and Chickens.” They are marked by 
many graces and some affectations. He is fond of describing 
dress and personal characteristics, of which his account of 
Miss Margaret Pifflit isan example. “Her cheeks were like 
two sound apples; her waist was as round as a stove-pipe; 
her shoulders had two dimples just at the back that looked as 
if they defied punching to make them any deeper; er eyes 
looked as if they were just made, they were so bright and new ; 
her voice sounded like C sharp in a new piano; and her teeth 
were like a fresh break in a cocoa-nut. She was inexorably, 
unabatedly, desperately healthy.” This sounds Dickenish, 
but in apt comparisons of this kind we can vouch for it that 
he is anterior to Dickens, to whom he bears no general resem- 
blance. He has that one merit that his style is his own. 
There are elements in all his sketches which if combined in 
one well-compacted design might make a sparkling novel, 
and Mr. Willis would better have consulted his own fame 
had he seized upon the retirement of five years afforded him 
at Glen Mary, to have wrought out some works of more endu- 
ring character, where that which seems light and flippant 
when we have too much of it, and liable like loose leaves to 
be blown away, might have been securely bound up in some 
design much safer than board covers. The mere collection 
and collocation of papers which have served the purposes of 
ephemeral magazines, into books and volumes may enhance 
their chance for time—but not for eternity. There is an op- 
portunity for Mr. Willis to do at Idlewild, what he has neg- 
lected to accomplish at Glen Mary. He has seen enough of 
the world to afford him ample material; let him combine the 
qualities which sparkle along his works so that they may flash 
in one setting. This is good advice; but it is to be observed 
that those who bind themselves down to the craving demands 
of the periodical press, soon jog along like patient horses in 
the traces, and forego the ambition and aspiration of authors. 
It is a matter of necessity. You may alternate manual with 
brain labor to advantage, as Burns wrote all the more sweetly 
when he had returned to his cottage and wiped off the sweat 
of his brow; but you may not with equal certainty relieve 
one literary burden with another. Newspapers cherish the 
tirst tender offshoots of poets, but afterward bury them in 
their leaves. We do not remember an instance where they 
do not soon peremptorily decline singing when requested to 
do so. Pegasus gives a few kicks, and dies. Some men, in- 
deed, stop working when the pressure is taken off, as clocks 
stop ticking when the weights are removed. But it is not 
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with such leaden weights as we have mentioned that the poet 
will be kept on tick. When will Mr. Willis have ready for 
the press that long-promised novel in two volumes called 
* Penelope,” giving an account of the woman who had so 
many lovers ?/—Had he not been numbered among the “ press- 
ditti” he would not have been guilty of such sinful words 
which are thickly strewed through his “ Hurry-Graphs,” and 
which will require a long period of solemn reflection and re- 
pentance at Idlewild. He must not forget to make his hair 
strokes, to dot his eyes, cross his t’s, to be careful of his dashes, 
and above all things to put a stop tosuch practices. It would 
be better to run some of the Ilome Journal metal into bullet 
moulds, clip over an aspiring gray eagle as it is trespassing 
upon his air-territory over the bounds of Idlewild, pluck a 
feather, nib it to a sharp point, and go to work at Penelope. 


WINE AND THE WINE TRADE.* 


Speech of njamin ‘rd, Esq. M. in the Hous 
Commons, FB h, 14, 1854, in support of a resolution for a 
reduction of the duties on Foreign Wines. London: 1854. 


Ir has ever been found, that a wine-drinking people pre- 
sent the most favorable specimens of humanity, whether physi- 
cal or moral. By the term wine-drinking, however, we do 
not mean what is vulgarly understood as getting drunk with 
wine ;—God forbid! but we mean the habitual and temper- 
ate use of wine, as a beverage; not its baecchanalian abuse 
for intoxication. Wine is one of God’s gracious gifts to man 
-—designed, as we have it on the authority of Holy Writ, 
“to make him a cheertul countenance,”’—that is, to animate, 
to exhilarate, to gladden him. And when we read of wine 
making such sad havoe with poor human nature as that 
which the drunkard’s case too often exhibits, nine times 
out of ten it is not wine at all, but ardent spirit, that has 
done the mischief; or, should it really be the juice of the 
grape, it has been the indulgence of it to a degree of beastly 


my thinking countrymen, not for the reason that I am in favor of a foreign 
wine trade; but I have long wished that the temperance party would expend 
their foree in ridding us of the dreadfully adulterated drinks by which the 
lower classes are poisoned, instead of wearying the more intelligent by their 
homilies and tirades about teetotalism. But I would have differed from the 
learned gentleman who prepared the paper, by recommending home produc- 
tion; as we have much soil which would be favorable to the production of the 
grape, and already manufacture excellent wines in Ohio and other States. Nor 
would I recommend anything but cold water, as an ordinary beverage.—[ Ed.] 


j 
i 
* [beg the readers of the Quarterly not to be alarmed by what teetotalers 
would call the audacity of this article. I have permitted it to be addressed to 
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excess Which rarely occurs where wine is the general beve- 
rage, even for purposes of conviviality. When we are told, 
for instance, of that which—Addison, we think it is, says— 
“heightens indifference into love, and love into jealousy, and 
jealousy into madness,—often turns the good-natured man 
into an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin,—gives bitter- 
ness to resentment, makes vanity insupportable, and displays 
every little spot of the soul in its utmost deformity,”—it is 
rarely wine that thus fearfully operates, but alcohol; that 
(we do not conceal it) which wine contains, and which is its 
essence and its life, but which, taken as wine, very seldom 
if ever produces any such sad effects. There is the greatest 
difference between wine and spirits in that, and in almost every 
other respect. The one is that which “strengtheneth man’s 
heart,” refreshes and cheers him; the other is that “strong 
drink” which “ is raging,” and of which it is said that “ who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise.” When Cassio exclaims, 
“QO, that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal 
away their brains,” it was that “invisible sprzt of wine,” he 
meant—that which is taken, not so much in the form of wine 
itself, as of alcoholic spirit, and the substitution of wine for 
which has always been found so salutary, both as respects 
health and morals. That alcoholic spirit—taken (as in any 
other form than that of wine it undoubtedly is) as aleohol— 
weakens and contracts the animal fibre; and hence the ner- 
vous energy of different organs is generally destroyed. The 
use of such ardent spirit, by stimulating the brain, and pro- 
ducing a determination of blood to the head, is considered to 
be a principal cause of apoplexy and sudden deaths in this 
country. But it does far more, and far worse than this. It 
demoralizes, it degrades man, it destroys his reputation, it 
blasts his character, it ruins his soul. It is a vice which dead- 
ens the conscience and prostrates the reason of a man, thereby 
exposing him to the inroads of almost every immorality. 
Wine, on the contrary, to quote the words of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, used in a senatorial 
discussion on the subject in hand, is “ one of the great gifts of 
Providence to man; and, considering what a place it occupies 
among the means of subsistence, considering how many use- 
ful and wholesome ends it subserves in connection with his 
physical temperament, considering the manner in which it 
might be es as a competing article with alcoholic spirit, it 
were most desirable to place it within the reach of all classes.” 

This is the characteristic which wine almost invariably 
bore in former times—especially when society was moral and 
retined. Thus, Plutarch, in his Sympasiacks, or Table Con- 
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versations, says that one Lamprias, a man eminent for his 
learning, and a philosopher, disputed best and unraveled the 
difficulties of philosophy with most success, when he was at 
supper well warmed with wine; and we know that these table 
entertainments were part of the education of those times, their 
discourses being commonly the canvassing and solution of 
some question, either philosophical or philological, always 
instructive, and usually pleasant; for “the cups went round 
with the debate, and men were merry and wise together, ac- 
cording to the proverb.” 

It is the sotting and revelling with drinks, which makes 
them so pernicious. Yet even then, it is that which is em- 
phatieally what Solomon calis “strong drink ”—that is, spirit 
—not that, or rarely ever that, which as wine is gently and 
wholesomely exhilarating, by which the mischief is done. It 
is the night revel of those who abuse God's gifts, which turns 
it all to vice. But where wine is made the ordinary beve- 
rage, and the use of ardent spirit is thereby superseded, the 
nocturnal debauch is but rarely indulged. And hence Tom 
Brown so gaily and innocently sings— 

” Wine, wine in the morning, 
Makes us frolic and gay, 
That like eagles we soar 
In the pride of the day: 
Gouty sots of the night 
Only find a decay. 
Tis the sun ripes the grape 
And to drinking gives light; 
We imitate him, 
When by noon we're at height: 
They steal wine who take it 
When he’s out of sight. 
Boys, fill all the glasses, 
Fill them up now he shines; 
The higher he rises, 
The more he refines; 
For wine and wit fall 
As their maker declines.”* 


But surely nothing of all this could be said or sung of spirit: 
only to wine will such sober sense apply. It is the day, the 
day, in which the use of wine is commended. “They that are 
drunken, are drunken in the night.” We want to see the 
generous gift of wine made use of as the beverage of the day, 
—not altogether literally so, as exclusively, in matter of fact, 
its time of enjoyment; but that in our use of it we may, at 
least, not shrink from the light of day. “Men love dark- 
ness,” says the holy Apostle, * rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil.” But the proper enjoyment of wine is no evil 
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deed—crgo, there is not the motive for any such unhappy 
preference. The drinking of ardent spirit is a very different 
thing. The indulgence in that propensity is certainly an evil 
deed; and its votaries may well love darkness rather than 
light for their orgies. 

3ut we may rest our case upon still higher ground. 
Wine, as we have seen, was designed not only to enliven, 
but strengthen man’s heart. The sanitary reasons for pro- 
moting the use of wine are of the strongest kind. So, also, 
are the moral and social. And a movement is going on in 
England tor the reduction of the duties on wines, which is 
stimulated, mainly, by such considerations. The Member of 
the Imperial Parliament whose speech we have taken as the 
text of this article, has adduced some forcible testimonies in 
support of these views, and to enforce his arguments. THe 
quotes, for instance, the opinion of the late Mr. Porter, whose 
statistical researches and computations, as set forth in his 
* Progress of the Nation,” and other productions, have estab- 
lished his reputation as one of high authority, not only in En- 
gland, but all throughout Europe, and even in America. 
And his testimony is conveyed in these few words: 

*T have very little hesitation in giving it as my opinion, 
that to introduce the consumption of wines to the great mass 
of the people of this country, would prove a great moral bless- 
ing. 

Another weill-qualitied opinion adduced is that of Mr. Lan- 
rie, who has declared: 

* The reduction of duty on wine would tend to make the 
people more moral, and would be equally productive to the 
revenue. 

And in order to exhibit the direful effects of encouraging 
the use of ardent alcoholic liquor in preference to wine, he 
introduces the following striking passage from an admirable 
work of Dr. M‘Cormac on Moral and Sanitary Economy: 

* The yearly tally for strong drinks in England and Ire- 
land, allowing for the employment of alcohol in the arts, 
amounts to fifty millions sterling, and, if tobacco be added, 
to fifty-seven millions, all to secure a fleeting and too often 
most ruinous enjoyment. In a paper in Chambers’s Journal, 
‘ Industrial Glasgow in 1850, it is affirmed that a million ster- 
ling is there annually expended in beastly excesses, half the 
week’s earnings going towards the profligate enjoyments of a 
single night, while squalid wives and wretched children are 
left alike bereft of comforts and of necessaries. The honse- 
hold use of ales and wines in Britain and Ireland dates from 
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remote antiquity, til! ill-considered, nay, heartless imposts, 
constrained the people to abandon them, and betake them- 
selves to concentrated and consequently demoralizing drinks, 
giving countenance to a vice that lays prostrate the soul of 
man, and exposes him to the inroads of almost every immo- 
rality.” 

Now, no testimony could well be more conclusive than 
this; and it is confirmed by the contrast of the state of things 
it bears witness to, with that which generally prevails on the 
Continent of Europe, where wines are produced, and uwniver- 
sally consumed by the people. Mr. Oliveira gives his own 
evidence to this remarkable fact; and it is the evidence, be 
it remembered, of one who has not only paid great attention 
to the subject in theory, but has made it his business to look 
closely into it practically. Ile says— 

“My own experience, which extends over very many 
years, has led me to observe that you scarcely witness any 
symptoms of intoxication amongst the lower orders of these 
countries ; and when Englishmen of the same class go to these 
countries, they form the exception. This is strikingly the case 
with British seamen, when they land in foreign parts where 
wines are cheap. In the large manufacturing towns of 
France, I was informed on a recent tour, that the working 
classes drank wines in moderation—that drunkenness and 
spirit-drinking were scarcely known. Referring to the great 
uses and benefits derived from wines in a sanitary point of 
view, it is impossible to enumerate the immense number of 
advantages to the human frame which this great production 
of Providence yields to man. In the course of my inquiries 
throughout this and other countries, I find one universal opin- 
ion amongst gentlemen of the medical and surgical profes- 
sions, that the use of wine, whether as a general supporter of 
the system, as a tonic, as a restorative after sickness, or to for- 
tify and strengthen the constitution, may he considered as the 
safest, the most efficacious, and the most beneficial in its re- 
sults; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that in the course 
of a pretty active communication with those learned profes- 
sions, both personal and by correspondence, I have met with 
universal support; numbering as I do amongst my general 
committee a list of distinguished names, which shows the 
lively, disinterested, and practical interest which that learned 
body take in the question; all the more valuable, that it is 
free from the most remote suspicion of interest or prejudice.” 

The authorities he adduces are varied; and ancient as well 
as modern. Pliny, fur example, who says— 


“Vino aluntur vires sanguis, calorque hominum.” 
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The eminent chemist, Liebig, is quoted with forcible effect, 
when he declares,— 

* Spirits, by their action on the nerves, enable a man to 
make up the deficient power at the expense of his body. He 
draws, so to speak, a bill on his health, which must always be 
renewed, because for want of means he cannot take it up. He 
consumes his capital instead of his interest, and the result is 
the inevitable bankruptcy of the body. Wine, as a restora- 
tive, as a means of refreshment when the powers of life are 
exhausted, of giving animation and energy where man has to 
struggle with days of sorrow; as a means of correction and 
compensation when misproportion occurs in nutrition, and 
the organism is deranged in its operations; and as a means of 
protection against transient organic disturbance,—wine is sur- 
passed by no product of nature or of art. The nobler wines 
of the Rhine, and many of those of Bordeaux, are distinguished 
above all others by producing a minimum of injurious after- 
effects. In no part of Germany do the apothecaries’ estab- 
lishments bring so low a price as in the rich cities on the 
Rhine; for the wine is the universal medicine for the healthy 
as well as the sick; it is considered as milk fortheaged. The 
commercial value of wine is directly proportioned to its im- 
mediate effects, and inversely proportioned to its disagreeable 
after-effects.” 

Coming home, he gives the opinion, to a similar effect, of 
the senior surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, thus: 

“The senior surgeon of Middlesex Hospital said, ‘ Every 
one experienced in the medical treatment of the sick, knows 
the great value of wine properly administered. Its healing 
effects are more marked in them than in the rich. In many 
lingering illnesses, when the stomach will scarcely tolerate 
food or medicine, we rely principally on wine for preserving 
the life of the patient. In a hospital, the wine merchant's bill 
is always a serious item of expense. In the Middlesex Hospi- 
tal the average daily number of patients is 250; the average 
annual consumption of wine is two pipes. Speaking for my- 
self, were wine cheaper I should prescribe it more frequently 
than I do, in lieu of porter or spirits.’ ” 

Testimony like this is not to be gainsayed or resisted. - It 
is that of scientific and experienced men, who speak of what 
they know, and testify of what they have seen. 

Apart from our English senator’s evidences, we may ad- 
duce an entirely independent testimony, which we happen to 
have at hand—that of an English tourist in Belgium (where 
wine is enormously drunk), who thus describes the winding- 
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up of a public féte at Brussels :—* I was anxious to see the 

ect of all this gaiety as the evening wore on. There was 
an illumination at the Hotel de Ville, and some other places, 
as well as a display of fire-works in the Park. These drew 
together large assemblages of the people, of both sexes; but, 
though it was after nightfall, too, all remained peaceful and 
order ly. So late as eleven o "clock, I wandered alone through 
the lower parts of the city, where, if at all, one might expect 
to tind a fete-day in noisy if not tumultuous rev elry. But all 
was quict and well-conducted. The Grand Place is full of 
second-rate cufis and hotels, and they were all lighted up, 
and full of company. Musie and dancing prev vailed all 
around. I had the curiosity to enter sev eral of the publie 
rooms of these places. One of them was the Hotel de Carou- 
sel, which by its very name would seem to invite a holiday- 
people to carouse; but there was nothing whatever to com- 
plain of. All was harmony—all was order. Not a single 
instance of inebriety met my observation: not the slightest 
disposition to be discourteous was shewn towards me. On the 
contrary, I was received on all hands with the greatest civility 
and respect; and so tar from being regarded as an intruder 
into the circles of a people with whom I could not pretend to 
hold much converse, I was almost welcomed to their happy 
and humble coteries, and actually embarrassed by their hos- 
pitality and kindness.” * Now, only contrast this, in imagina- 
Shen, with w hat would wnbedbiadie have prev ailed had spirit, 
instead of wine, been in use on such an occasion. Why, sup- 
pose here in New York, so far from being able to say that 
‘all was harmony—all was order”—that “not a single in- 
stance of inebriety met my observation ”—it would all have 
been discord, all disorder—all a revolting scene of drunken- 
ness and rowdyism. 

Nor is this the only instance which we find on the same 
authority. Speaking of another festive occasion at Brussels, 
he says: :—* All around the doors of the cafés, under graceful 
awnings, were seated groups of holiday-folks, drinking wine, 
eating ices, smoking cigars, and playing dominoes. Yet, 
though all this gaiety was going on, there was not the slight. 
est disorder: the people were “cheerful and animated, and 
appeared to enjoy the day exceedingly, without the slightest 
tendency to riot, or rudeness of any kind.” Certainly this 
could never be said of a spirit- drinking people. Our “ tip- 
ples,” “juleps,” and “ cocktails,” produce, it must be con- 
fessed, very different results from those. But we have it on 
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the same authority—and it is that of a close observer of men 
and manners—that, speaking generally of the inhabitants of 
that European capital, who are most decidedly a wine-drink- 
ing population, “A better-conducted people than the citizens 
of Brussels, it would be difficult to find: they exhibit much 
of the refinement of continental cities, with the sobriety and 
quiet of a rural population,’—a practical testimony in sup- 
port of our ease, which is worth a thousand arguments. 
3ut let us now proceed to consider the subject in a busi- 
ness point of view. It will admit of no question, in the first 
place, that the wine trade would be vastly increased by lower 
duties. An augmented consumption must necessarily create 
a greater trade. In England, it is calculated that there would, 
in a very short time, be six times as much consumed as there 
is at present, were the duty reduced to one shilling. That is 
to say, that while the annual consumption is now some five 
millions of gallons, it would soon amount to thirty millions of 
gallons. Such is the calculation of well-informed, practical 
men, who have given their attention to the subject. And 
the same rule—or, at any rate, one not very different—would 
apply to the United States. Well—this necessarily large in- 
crease in the import of wines, would conduce to a propor- 
tionately large one in our exports to the countries whence 
wines are imported. Take, for instance, France. It has been 
ascertained that France would be able, in a short time, to 
meet an increased demand for her wines to almost any 
amount. It has also been ascertained, that France is quite 
inclined to reciprocate the trade of other countries. The 
admitted annual produce of wines in that country is at present 
about nine hundred millions of gallons; and it is capable, we 
repeat, of a large augmentation, as the demand might require 
it. The wines of France are of intinite variety—they are 
suited for every taste, and every clime; most of them can be 
afforded at a cheap rate. And of this produce, it is believed, 
she would be glad, more and more, to make an exchange for 
the products of those other countries to which it might be 
exported in augmented quantities. It is stated on no ques- 
tionable anthority, that the government of the Emperor of the 
French is not unwilling to reduce its tariff, as regards the im- 
ortation of foreign goods. It has done so already on certain 
ritish products—coal and iron, more especially; and upon 
American products also—upon one, at any rate, and that a 
staple one—our raw cotton. And the system is likely to be 
extensively carried out. “I am privileged to say,” Mr. 
Oliveira declared to the British House of Commons, “ from 
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conversations I had with M. Drouyn de Lhuys, French Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, M. Ducos, Minister of Marine, and 
M. Magne, Minister of Commerce and Public Works, that 
the policy of the French Government is that of progress in 
the sense of free trade, and that their commercial views are 
those of strict reciprocity and mutual reductions as regards 
Great Britain. The same sentiments were conveyed to me 
by the French Minister, Count Walewski.” If, then, there 
is to be reciprocity with Great Britain, why not also with the 
United States? There is nothing in the one case, which will 
not equally apply to the other. We can consume French 
products, as well as the British; and France can consume 
ours as readily as those of Britain. But then we, too, must 
set them the example of a reduced tariff, so as to promote free 
and copious consumption. We must show them that we wish 
to be better customers for their wines; and they will doubt- 
less soon show ws that they are willing and ready te recipro- 
cate the favor. 

France, however, is but one wine-growing country among 
several, with which we might extend our commercial inter- 
course ; while the process, let it never be forgotten, would 
powerfully react upon the health and morals of our people. 
There is Germany, which produces exquisite wines, and with 
which it would be quite practicable to push a greatly aug- 
mented trade. The German wines are well adapted for in- 
creased conswimption among us. Their characteristic merits 
are, the fine grapy flavor they possess, their great salubrity 
and purity, and their freedom from spirit and other admixtures. 
Now, Germany is a country consuming a vast amount of im- 
ports: she takes now some millions sterling a-year of British 
goods, of various kinds, and immense quantities of British 
Colonial produce,—more, it is caleulated, than any other coun- 
try of Continental Europe. Surely the United States may, 
too, share advantageously in the cultivation of so important a 
field ; and there can be no doubt that a most effectual way of 
doing so would be to increase, by lower duties, our consump- 
tion of its wines, as its great staple product. 

Then there are Spain and Portugal. Both these countries 
present important openings for commercial enterprise. Through 
the introduction of railways, and the more frequent intercourse 
with nations more in advance of them in the progress of the 
times, they are gradually improving in the knowledge of the 
principles of commerce ; and vastly extended facilities for the 
consumption of our products, at no very distant day, may 
senmunatly be anticipated in both kingdoms; whileit isalready 
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ascertained, we understand, that the proceedings of Great 
sritain, with reference to this question of their wines, is so 
interesting and important, both as to agriculture and com- 
merce, that it has awakened a feeling which is adding greatly 
to the energies of the party of progress and enlightenment, 
commercial and moral, in that rich and fertile Peninsula. 

But the question has been started of the capabilities of the 
several wine-growing countries of Europe to supply such an 
increased consumption as is contemplated in this movement. 
Great Britain herself, it appears, would require something like 
twenty-three millions of gallons in addition to what she now 
obtains from all parts of the world, in order to make good her 
loss of revenue by the proposed reduction of duties. 

sut France alone, it has been shewn, could do all that is 
wanted in this respect, in the course of a very few years. The 
present admitted actual produce of wine in that country is 
about 900,000,000 gallons annually. And as the whole of the 
south of France is one vast vineyard, capable of any exten- 
sion of produce, it is contidently calculated that her resources 
are illimitable. In the “Carte Speciale Topographique et 
Statistique des Vignobles de la France,” of Le Gendre Decluy 
(1852), which is considered to be very careful, as it is very 
minute, in its details, we tind as many as between three and 
four hundred different wines are specitied—all the produce of 
French vineyards. In a Committee of the British Parliament 
on the subject, in 1852, the French Baron, Clausil de Clerant 
gave evidence to the effect, that France could increase her 
production of wine five-fold in a short time. He also shewed 
how varied were the characters of her wines. “ My own ex- 
perience of France,” he stated, “has been very considerable, 
and I have met with wines of every sort, light as well as full- 
bodied ; in short, wines for every palate, and at very cheap 
rates.” In some instances, wine can be had at a few sous a 
bottle, the quality of which, as a summer beverage, is far from 
despicable. 

And here, for a moment, let us digress trom the point more 
immediately under consideration to uote an interesting account 
(happily introduced by Mr. Oliveira in his speech), which Gib- 
bon gives (in his * Decline and Fall”) of the progress of the 
vine in France. “In the time of Ilomer,” he says * the vine grew 
wild in the island of Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent 
Continent, but it was not improved by the skill, nor did it af- 
ford a liquor grateful to the taste, of the savage inhabitants. 
A thousand years afterwards, Italy could boast that of the 
fourscore most generous celebrated wines, more than two- 
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thirds were produced from her soil. The blessing was soon 
communicated to the Narbonense Province of Gaul; but so 
intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, in the 
time of Strabo it was thought impossible to ripen the grapes 
in those parts of Gaul. This difficulty, however, was gradu- 
ally vanquished ; and there is some reason to believe that the 
vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age of the Antonines.” 
So that France has had the capabilities of her soil and clime 
pretty well tested, as respects the growth of wine; and there 
need be no fear of these capabilities failing her in any time to 
come. 

Germany’s resources are quite equal to those of France. It 
is ascertained that there are nearly 400,000 Prussian acres 
of land devoted to the cultivation of the wine in the German 
States, producing, on the average of years, above forty-five 
millions of gallons of wine a-year, mostly white wine. Yet, 
this is nothing as compared with the produce of the Austrian 
Empire, including Hungary, which is stated in official records 
to amount to about 500 millions of gallons annually; and it 
is worthy of especial regard, as respects the consumption of 
these wines, that while there is indisputable testimony to the 
fact of their production being capable of almost indefinite 
augmentation, the markets of the several states are remark- 
ably adapted to the reception of our exports. An eminent 
mercantile tirm at Cologne, writing to England on the subject 
of a reduction of the wine duties, says,— 

“ Within the last few years, we have observed that there 
is a growing taste in England for the lighter wines. Deficient 
vintage since 1846, coupled with the high duties on your side, 
has been a bar to their general consumption ; and as, in the 
case of a reduction in the duty, an increased demand would 
naturally spring up, more particularly for the cheaper class of 
wines, we certainly cannot otherwise than generally approve 
of your endeavors to get the duty reduced, having no doubt that 
with an increased predilection for light wines in your country the 
consumption would increase more than threefold, and steadily 
go on increasing, provided the trade on this side continue to 
supply good and sound wines, free from any acidity whatever, 
on at cheap rates. The annual produce, on an average, is 
such along the banks of the Rhine, the Moselle, and in Rhen- 
ish Bavaria (Palatinate), that we consider we might be able 
to supply any, even tenfold increased demand from your side, 
provided we have a fair average vintage every three years. 

Ve believe we take the lowest estimate, if we calculate that 
whatever the Zollverein takes from England in the shape of 
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raw produce, manufactured and other goods, would amount 
in value to perhaps twenty times more than what the Zollve- 
rein sends over to England ; so that, independent of the rather 
unfavorable circumstances under which, at the present mo- 
ment, a reduction in the duty on our wines might be effected, 
so far as regards your revenue, we consider that some little 
allowance ought to be made by the English government in 
favor of wines and other articles which have been hitherto 
subjected to such a high duty. Now follow the names of the 
goods—cottons, coffee, cocoa, cutch, Gambia and other tan- 
ning materials; gum, hides, indigo, and sundry other dry 
goods; palin oil, cocoanut oil, spices, rice, rum, saltpetre, raw 
sugar, linseed oil, train oil, and herrings from the English and 
Scotch fisheries. Add to which the numberless manufactured 
goods, of which we will also name a few, as twist, cotton goods, 
machines, iron and steel wares, &c.” 

Two things, then, of as vast importance to us as to the 
English, are here brought out—the capability of the Ger- 
man States to supply an increased consumption of their wines, 
and the demand in their markets for many of those products 
with which we could so advantageously supply them. <As 
respects certain manufactured goods, there is no doubt that, 
at present, England would have the preference; but with 
raw produce and the like, of the several kinds above enume- 
rated, and with many more we could name, the United States 
could completely cut out England. 

Then, with regard to Spain and Portugal, although the 
data we have to go upon inay be less definite and less reliable, 
yet no one at all acquainted with the soil and climate of those 
countries, can doubt their capabilities for a vastly extended 
yield of their staple products. One of the witnesses before 
the Wine Committee of the British Parliament said, that 
“whereas about 120,000 pipes of sherry were annually 
produced, yet that large districts of that part of Spain now 
devoted to grain, would produce wine;” adding, that “if 
English taste were directed to natural wines, Spain alone could 
supply that country with hundreds of thousands of butts of 
beautiful, choice wines which are not known in its market.” 
Another witness, the partner in a Lisbon firm, stated, “ There 
can be no doubt that vines would be planted in proportion to 
any increase of demand, for wines and plantations of late 
years have been very considerable.” And, in corroboration 
of these opinions, we may adduce the testimony of Signor 
Silva de Cunpa, who, in a recent essay on Portugal, shews 
that although “ the ordinary vintage of Portugal and the ad- 
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jacent islands may be estimated at 600,000 pipes of first-class 
wines, and of 400,000 pipes of inferior quality, making in all 
1,000,000 pipes as the annual produce of Portugal and its 
islands ; yet in Portugal, in 100 parts, 20 only are cultivated, 
leaving much for increased produce.” Again, in a trade cir- 
cular from a London wine-importing house, it is observed :— 
“The present average production of wines in Spain and Por- 
tugal amounts to about six millions of butts. Allowing two- 
thirds of this for their own consumption, and supposing the 
consumption of this country to increase tenfold its present 
amount, which is not unlikely, there would still be a surplus 
sutticient to meet any increased demand, independent of the 
facilities presented by Spain and Portugal for any extension of 
vine planting, which begins to produce about the third year, 
on boundless tracts of rich land in the vicinity of even the 
most populous wine-producing districts, with a congenial cli- 
mate, which would soon raise the production equal to any call 
upon its immense natural resources.” The next consideration 
in this case, as in the others, of a reciprocal trade, must be 
equally satisfactory when we bear in mind that, in proportion 
as they developed their resources, and obtained thereby the 
means of an increased consumption of our produce in ex- 
change, would our commercial intercourse with them be pro- 
gressively and profitably increased. 

The isles of the Mediterranean, too, are capable, it will be 
found, of extensive and advantageous cultivation in this respect. 
The following testimony, for instance, is incidentally given in 
Napier’s work on the Ionian Islands:—*The produce of 
Cephalonia is a strong, dry wine, called vino lasso, or wine of 
stone, from the love of stony ground evinced by the plant. 
However, the muscadel, which makes a sweet wine, like 
Constantia, loves a rich soil; but the vino de lasso is the best 
among the dry wines. /f the vine was well cultivated, and 
the wine properly made, L believe it would be equal to Madeira. 
The Cephalonians have a great variety of grapes, produced, 
probably, trom the diversity of soils, and the variety of cli- 
mates existing at different heights on the mountains. It is to 
be regretted that some speculator, versed in the mode of 
making wine in Madeira or France, does not settle in Cepha- 
lonia. There can be no doubt that he would succeed. The 
Marsala of Sicily is not to be compared to the wines of 
Cephalonia.” And he adds, immediately afterwards, this 
important piece of information,—*A bottle of wine costs one 
penny.” This statement of the low prices of Sicilian wines is 
confirmed, we find, by the communication of an eminent 
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house at Naples and Palermo, who state,—“ The common 
qualities in good seasons, consumed by the lower classes, out 
of the cask, cost them one penny to twopence the English 
quart. Detter qualities, for better classes, 8d. to 1s. per 
bottle, such as red Capri, as well as white Lachrimas and 
Calabrian wines. From Sicily, however, a good deal of Mar- 
sala is sent prepared purposely for the English market, and 
costs 15/. to 20/. per pipe on board ship.” So that it is ob- 
vious, wines of all qualities and prices could be procured from 
that quarter; and we may add our own testimony, from some 
acquaintance with them in their native country, that most of 
the kinds are good—some of them excellent, and well adapted 
for consumption in America. 

The following enumeration is given by Mr. Oliveira of 
the quantities of wine produced in the several countries we 
have been referring to, according to present cultivation :— 


Galls. Pipes. 
Germany and Austria . . . 545,041,666 equal to. . . 5,450,416 
Spain and Portugal... .. 600,000,000 6,000,000 
Italy and Greece (say) . . . 100,000,000 = 1,000,000 
2,145,041, 666 21,450,416 


Thus nearly twenty-one and a half millions of pipes of 
various wines are now produced for the general consumption 
of the world. It is, therefore, already an immense commercial 
interest—involving an imposing amount of capital, and edu- 
cing an enormous extent of commerce. Lut it is evident that 
there is room for its almost boundless angmentation, and with 
an universal advantage, in which America might be a parti- 
cipator to a large amount. ; 

The question of revenue, we are aware, must be considered 
in this country, as well as in England. But there they confi- 
dently caleulate that a large reduction of duties would, by 
increasing the consumption, produce quite as much revenue 
as at present—if not more; and we can see no reason why it 
should not be the case here also. The wine duties in England 
now yield about a million and three-quarters pounds sterling. 
The duty is five shillings and sixpence (Dritish) the imperial 
gallon. Little more than twenty years ago, it was thirteen 
shillings and ninepence the imperial gallon on French and 
Rhenish, and nine shillings aan three halfpence on Spanish 
and Portuguese wines. But the duties were equalized, and 
lowered to the sum we have just mentioned—five shillings 
and sixpence. Mr. Oliveira’s proposition is to reduce it to one 
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shilling the imperial gallon. And one of the eminent wine 
authorities, whose evidence he brought forward, has declared 
that, in his confident opinion, were the duty reduced to this 
sum, in ten years it would produce six millions, instead of a 
million and three quarters—so vastly would the consumption 
of wine be thereby increased. There is a remarkable fact 
recorded by the celebrated English statist, Mr. Porter, in his 
* Progress of the Nation,” on the subject of the wine duties 
in that country, which goes to confirm, by implication at 
least, this view of the case,—viz. that when, about a century 
and a half ago, the duties were much lower, the average con- 
sumption of wine was at the rate of an imperial gallon to 
each individual; whereas now it is at the rate of but one 
fourth that quantity. The same high authority declared, be- 
fore the Wine Committee of the British Parliament,—* I 
have very little doubt on my own mind but that the present 
high rate of duty on wine has had a prejudicial effect upon 
the revenue ; and my reason for that opinion is this, that with 
the increasing population of the country, and with the wealth 
of the country increasing beyond the proportion of that in- 
creased population, the consumption of wine has not in- 
creased ; on the contrary, it has very considerably diminished. 
In the year 1801, the consumption of wine per head, taking 
the whole population together in the United Kingdom, was 
0.431 gallon; and in the year 1851, that consumption had 
diminished to 0.230 gallon, making a decrease in the con- 
sumption per head equal to 48 per cent. I find that each in- 
dividual in 1801 contributed to the revenue, by means of his 
consumption of wine, the sum of 2s. 83d. I find, also, that in 
1851 each individual contributed to that revenue the sum of 
1s. 34d., making a difference of 52 per cent.” Another com- 
petent judge (Mr. Forrester), gave it as his opinion, that 
“with a one-shilling duty, the consumption would increase 
seven-fold. “ Mr. Tuké, a gentleman of fiscal experience, ex- 
pressed his conviction that, under a low duty, “ there would 
be an uninterrupted demand from the middle classes,” by 
which the revenue would recover itself in three years. 

Now, the circumstance, we repeat, of the use of wine in- 
stead of spirits being so conducive to sounder health and a 
better state of morals, is certainly one which ought to weigh 
heavily in favor of keeping down duties which have the effect 
of making wine dear, and thereby curtailing its consumption. 
But when it is evident that, as respects revenue even, there 
would be no disadvantage, the case is an irresistible one. 

Nor is it to be supposed that wine is not equally well 
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adapted to the people of America, as it is to those of Europe. 
Our neighbors in Canada, it appears, find it suits them ad- 
mirably ; and they are consuming it liberally, with acknowl- 
edged advantage. The Montreal Weekly Herald, of the first 
week of last September, gives one curious and most conclusive 
fact respecting the consumption of wine in Canada. It is 
briefly this :—‘* Perhaps the most remarkable article in our 
catalogue, he ywever, is wine.—Aniual British consumption of 
wine per head, 24 pints. Annual Canadian consumption of 
wine per head, 5 pints.” Thus, Canada consumes twice as 
much wine as Great Britain, in proportion to its population, 
And this is, doubtless, to be mainly attributed to the compara- 
tive cheapness of wine there, owing to the low Colonial duties, 
which makes it accessible—as would be the case with us—to 
all classes of the people. There are wines calculated for all 
climes, for all constitutions. This is one of the peculiar rec- 
ommendations of wine. 

The moderate use of wine would appear happily adapted, 
indeed, to the American character. It would appear emi- 
nently suited alike to refresh it in its energies, and to support 
it under its cares. An excited, as well as an exhausted mind 
may be benefitted by its balms. As lago says,—and better 
and more worthy authorities have confirmed it,—* Wine is a 
good familiar creature, if it be well used.” Every thing, of 
course, depends upon that. But we cannot for the life of us 
see, why it should not be as well used in America as it is in 
Europe. We need its comforts here, as well as they do there ; 
and we may enjoy its convivialities with as high a zest, and 
as much within the bounds of moderation too. “The first 
glass for myself,” as Sir William Temple says, “the second 
for my friends, the third for good humor, and the fourth for 
mine enemies,”—we can indulge, not only with impunity, but 
with advantage, in all that sort of thing; and, having got 
through it, know where to stop as well as they. There are 
wines too, of which it may be said, in the inviting words 
of sober and immortal John Milton,— 


“ One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise and taste!” 


And surely we may “be wise and taste”—surely, we may 
have our drooping spirits bathed in delight, as well a 

they,—a delight that is all the more delightful ‘because it is 
innocuous, springing, as it does, from that which Ileaven 


gave to man, to make him a cheerful countenance, and to 
wladden his heart. 
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Yet, is it, after all, upon more utilitarian grounds, that 
the subject, in connection with the circumstances we have 
before alluded to, chiefly commends itself to the attention of 
our public men, and our men of business. It is pr¢eminently 
a practical question ; and it is one that belongs, immediately 
and emphatically, to our age, as an age of progress. What- 
ever we may have said of it sentimentally, we have said by 
the way. It is a question of health, of morals, and of com- 
merce; and it is so at once practically, forcibly, and 
importantly. And it is in this hope that, as such, it may be 
taken up and discussed, that we have ventured to throw out 
these few hints concerning it. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue reputation of Hugh Miller, as a writer on geology, 
and a popular contributor to the periodical press, has 
My Schools and School- — sufficient curiosity in his ca- 

masters, An Auto. reer to warrant the publication of an 

biography, by Hven autobiography during the life of the 

Miter. Boston: author. In most eases, this would be 

a hazardous experiment. Few persons 
ean afford to have the truth told about them while they 
live. Nor are there many, who might be prompted by 
vanity and self-conceit to undertake a work of this kind, 
the record of whose history would possess the requisite 
significance and interest to challenge any considerable 
degree of the public attention. 

Mr. Miller, however, will be fully borne ont by the 
popular verdict, in ascribing more than ordinary value to 
the narrative of his early training and alpen many 


20TN 
in the humbler ranks of society, he was en 


owed with a 


remarkable share of natural energy and resolution, which 
has enabled him to exchange the position of a working 
mechanic for a distinguished station in the field of letters. 
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Ife has been indebted for his advancement to none of the 
tricks and stratagems of literary adventurers; his prosperity 
has not been the result of false pretences; he has not been 
inflated into an artificial importance by patronage ; his 
success cannot be called a happy accident; but, on the 
contrary, it is a signal evidence that force of principle, energy 
of purpose, and integrity of character, sometimes meet with 
even an appropriate secular reward. 

The ancestors of Hugh Miller were sea-faring people, on 
the coast of Scotland, where he was born in the year 1802. 
His father perished at sea, about five years after the birth 
of the subject of this memoir. The family was left in 
restricted circumstances. The young boy was kept at a 
dame’s school, where he soon spelt his way through the 
Shorter Catechism, the Proverbs, and the New Testament, 
and at length was promoted to aseat in the highest form as 
a member of the Bible Class. He first experienced the 
pleasure of finding out for himself the meaning of a printed 
page while engaged on the charming Lible narrative of 
Joseph and his brethren. From that moment, reading 
became one of the most fascinating of his amusements. 
After devouring, with childish eagerness, the stories and 
parables of Sacred History, he began to collect a library in a 
box of birch bark, about nine inches square. Among other 
immortal works, this contained Jack the Giant Killer, Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, the Yellow Dwarf, Blue Beard, Sinbad 
the Sailor, Beauty and the Beast, and Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp. Hugh congratulates himself that, in 
his boyish days, “the intolerable nuisances, the useful 
knowledge books, had not yet arisen, like tenebrous stars, 
on the educational horizon, to darken the world and shed 
their blighting influence on the opening intellect of the 
youthhood ;’ and so he passed on from the rudimental 
works that first kindled his susceptible imagination, to more 
important books, but which he found to be “ quite as nice for 
children” as any of the others. The Iliad and Odyssey, 
which he read about this time, in Pope’s translation, were 
decided by the young critic to be master-pieces. “I saw,” 
says he, “that no other writer could cast a javelin with half 
the force of Homer. The missiles went whizzing athwart 
his pages, and I could see the momentary gleam of the 
steel, ere it buried itself deep in brass and bull-hide.” 
The Pilgrim’s Progress came next; then Robinson Cru- 
soe, Gulliver’s Travels, Ambrose on Angels, the Adventures 
of Philip Quarl, besides a great variety of voyages and 
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adventures, part real and part fictitious, which he found 
in a miscellaneous collection of books made by his father. 
Of the works of fact and incident which it contained, 
those of the voyagers were his especial favorites. Ie eagerly 
perused the narratives of Anson, Drake, Raleigh, Dampier, 
and Rogers; they filled his mind with glowing visions of 
foreign lands; he wished that he might grow up to bea 
sailor, and see coral islands and burning mountains, and hunt 
wild beasts, and fight battles. 

In due time, the boy was transferred to the parish school, 
where his omnivorous taste for reading had still more ample 
means of gratification. Here he commenced the study of 
the Latin language. But this he found dry and uninteresting, 
to the last degree. He could perceive no charms, not even 
common sense, in the rudiments over which he was doomed 
to pore. Asa relief to this disagreeable drudgery, he took 
up the vocation of story telling to his school-fellows. Ie 
soon obtained great celebrity in this new function. Lis 
comrades would hang upon his lips, as he related from 
memory the exploits of William Wallace, and to diversify 
the scene, made use of all the available stock of fact and 
fiction with which his mind was stored. But as materials for 
his narratives fell short, he was obliged to have recourse to 
invention. Ilis first attempts at original production, in this 
way, were altogether successful. For hours together, he would 
dole out to his listening companions, long, extemporaneous 
biographies, concocted on the spur of the moment, and no 
doubt tilled with all sorts of sins against taste and probability, 
but which proved, with his not very fastidious audiences, 
the most decided success. The heroes of his tale were usually 
warriors like Wallace, and voyagers like Gulliver, and 
dwellers in desolate islands like Robinson Crusoe; and were 
often sent to seek shelter in huge deserted castles, with 
terrible trap-doors, and secret passages, like those described 
in blood-red colors by Mrs. Radcliffe. But he had the 
good-nature, for the most part, to bring his plots to a happy 
issue. After a promiscuous carnage of giants and wild 
beasts, and frightful conflicts with magicians and savages, 
the long-suffering victims would succeed in disentombing 
hidden treasures to an enormous amount, or in laying open 
gold mines surpassing in wealth the placers of California, 
while they would pass a luxurious old age, like that of 
Sinbad the Sailor, at peace with all mankind, in the midst 
of confectionary and fruits. 

During his attendance on the parish school, Hugh took 
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his first lessons in the science in which he has since attained 
such distinguished eminence. Here, however, he was his 
own master, and the instruction he received was not within 
the precincts of the “noisy mansion.” The shores of 
Cromarty, his native village, are strewed with water-rolled 
fragments of the primary rocks, derived chiefly from the west 
during the ages of the boulder change. He soon became 
interested in sauntering over these pebble-beds, and in learn- 
ing to distinguish their numerous components. Adopting a 
nomenclature of his own, he formed into a simple system 
the various mineralogical specimens which everywhere 
strewed the beach. One morning, he discovered among the 
rubbish of a dark antiquated room in the house, an old 
fashioned hammer, which had belonged to some ancestor 
of the family, more than a hundred years before. With 
this sturdy, uncouth implement, he went about, breaking into 
all manner of stones, with great perseverance and success. 
Among these, he occasionally found a bit of genuine garnet, 
not bigger indeed than the head of a pin, but sufficient to 
remind him of the heaps of gems in Aladdin’s cavern, or of 
Sinbad’s valley of diamonds. 

Under the guidance of an old uncle, who pursued the 
occupation of a crab and lobster fisher in the waters of the 
Frith, in addition to his regular mechanical employments, 
young Hugh was initiated into the mysteries of icthyology, 
and other branches of natural history, for all of which he 
displayed a peculiar aptitude, at an early age. His uncle 
was a man of hard Scottish sense, an indefatigable explorer, 
addicted to original thought and observation, with a rich 
| fund of scientific facts, though without the appropriate terms 

for their description. His influence over his nephew was of 
the most salutary kind. He taught him his own power of 
independent observation, besides furnishing him with interest- 
ing and valuable results of his own experience. 

Enlivened by a remarkable variety of adventures, the 
school-boy days of the future savant passed rapidly by; he 
stood on the verge of early manhood, with no prospect before 
him but that of labor, restraint, and deprivation. Ile saw the 
necessity of toiling from morning to night, week in and week 
out, for coarse food and homely raiment. The view was not a 
little repulsive to his excitable fancy; but there was no 
escape. Accordingly, he decided to learn the trade of a 
mason, attracted by the leisure of the winter holidays, and 
hoping to find compensation for the toils of one half the 
year, in the amusements of the other. He resolved that 
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labor should not wield over him a rod entirely black, but 
one like Jacob’s peeled wands, chequered white and black 
alternately. Ilis nearest relatives were greatly vexed at his 
decision. They wanted him to prepare for one of the learned 
professions, offering to aid him in going through college, 
though the labor of their hands was their only wealth. But 
with all his love of learning, he was unwilling to accede to 
their proposals. None of the professions presented any charm 
to his imagination. He found in himself no inclination either 
to law or medicine, and was destitute of the religious tenden- 
cies which would fit him for the Church. Tis friends at 
length consented that he should make trial of a life of manual 
labor, and he engaged as an apprentice for three years to the 
husband of one of his maternal aunts; of him, he was to learn 
the trade of a mason, and with a suit of strong moleskin clothes 
and a pair of heavy hob-nailed shoes, he was sent out, one fine 
spring morning, to take his first lesson in a sandstone quarry. 
IIe soon began to suffer some of the evils of excessive toil. 
Though he had arrived at the age of seventeen, he was still 
seven inches short of his ultimate stature; his frame was slim, 
and loosely knit together; he became affected with wander- 
ing pains in the joints, and an oppressive feeling about the 
chest, as if crushed by some great weight. He was also visit- 
ed by frequent fits of great depression of spirits; his absence 
of mind was so extreme, that he seemed like one walking in 
his sleep. Still, his lot was not without its alleviations. Lis 
business in the quarry stimulated his interest in geology. La- 
boring in the open air, he was alive to the soothing and exhil- 
arating influences of nature. The beauties of the surround- 
ing scenery were a source of perpetual enjoyment, and gave 
alternate repose and excitement to the poetic mind of the 
youthful spectator. 

The first attempts of the dreamy novice at his trade pro- 
mised but a slight degree of success. Ile was awkward and 
impracticable. lis employer gave him no encouragement. 

of a sudden, his mechanical skill was developed. He 
obtained a mastery over the mallet, and called forth both 
astonishment and admiration by his prowess. He found his 
life of toil, however, exposed to peculiar temptation. The 
practice of drinking ardent spirits was universal among the 
workmen. Usquebaugh was Reentonn doled out by the glass, 
and sold by the gill. Ile soon learned to regard the excite- 
ments of the dram-shop as high luxuries. But, it was not long 
before he came to a sense of his danger. An overdose of 
usquebaugh, on occasion of laying the corner-stone of a new 
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building, proved too much for him, and he discovered, on 
going home to his books after the party broke up, that the 
letters on the page of a favorite author danced before his eyes, 
and that he could no longer master the sense. He was con- 
scious of the degradation of his position. From that hour, he 
determined never again to sacrifice his capacity for intellec- 
tual enjoyment to the indulgence of the senses. He kept his 
resolution, and though not adopting the principles of total 
abstinence, he often wrought as an operative mason for a 
twelvemonth together, without tasting of half a dozen glasses 
of intoxicating liquor. 

Pursuing the labors of his chosen calling with the charac- 
teristic energy of his temperament—increasing his acquaint- 
ance both with books and with the world—and neglecting no 
opportunity to gain information in his favorite science, Hugh 
Miller quietly passed through the years of his novitiate, appa- 
rently without the slightest anticipation of his destiny to a 
distinguished intellectual career. Towards the close of the 
period assigned for his apprenticeship, his health began to 
experience the insalubrious effects of his occupation. Few 
stone masons in Scotland attain the age of forty-five years. 
His lungs became seriously affected, and the stealthy symp- 
toms of consumption made their appearance. He learned to 
look upon the prospect of early death without dismay. Con- 
templating, with intense love, the beautiful scenery which 
surrounds his native town, he loved it the more from the pen- 
sive consciousness that his eye might soon close upon it for- 
ever. At length, however, his constitution threw off the mal- 
ady, and he began to experience the exquisite enjoyment of 
the convalescent. 

After working for some time as a journeyman mason, du- 
ring which period he constantly indulged his passion for com- 
position both in prose and verse, he at length ventured on 
the publication of asmall volume of poems. This encountered 
the usual fate of the productions of unfledged authorship. It 
was regarded as the legitimate prey of conceited critics, who 
fell upon the unhappy writer with the characteristic asperity 
of the craft. Still, there were not wanting some kindly read- 
ers who recognized the merit of the young poet. A favorable 
review from an accomplished editor in Edinburgh was a 
source of no small encouragement to the aspiring journeyman 
mason. His poems, also, made him several warm friends in 
different circles of society. Among these, was the venerable 
Principal Baird, a name well known in Scottish letters and 
philanthropy. He advised the young adventurer in the field 
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of literature, to quit the North for Edinburgh, promising to 
afford him every facility for success, and even went so far as 
to invite him to become a member of his own family, until 
he should have made a fair trial in the capital. But with the 
native discretion of the canny Scotchman, he decided to de- 
cline the proposal, and trust rather to remunerative employ- 
ment in working at his trade. [He thought, moreover, that he 
could not enjoy equal opportunities for the cultivation of nat- 
ural science in a large town, as when plying his mechanical 
labors in the rural districts of the country. 

Though devoted to manual toil, the intellectual craftsman 
could not but attract attention from the most intelligent and 
refined persons in the higher walks of life. He frequented 
the best society in his native town, was courted by people of 
wealth and cultivation, but was never seduced by their flatte- 
ries to neglect the duties of his calling, nor to assume preten- 
sions at variance with the innate modesty of his character. 
While working on the monuments in the church-yard—a 
branch of his vocation in which he especially excelled—he 
was accustomed to receive many visitors, who were attracted 
to the place by interest in his conversation. The minister of 
Cromarty would stand beside him for hours together, discuss- 
ing every sort of subject, from the misdeeds of the Moderate 
Divines to the views of Isaac Taylor on the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, or the possibilities of the future state. Strangers, too, 
would occasionally make their appearance, desirous of being 
introduced to the natural curiosities of the district, and more 
especially its geology; and in this way, mallet in hand, the 
enterprising Hugh would often have the opportunity of enga- 
ging in scientific discussions with men of high position and 
celebrity. Ile had, sometimes, also a different, but not less 
interesting class of visitors. The society of Cromarty included 
a small but very choice circle of accomplished intellectual 
ladies—not members, in any respect, of the blue-stocking sis- 
terhood, but well-informed, sensible women, whose acquaint- 
ance with the best productions of literature by no means dis- 
qualified them for their proper duties as wives and daughters. 
The whole class was included within Hugh’s circle of acquaint- 
ance. He used to meet them at delightful tea-parties, and 
sometimes stole a day from his work to conduct them through 
the picturesque burn of Ealtrie, or the wild scenes of the Cro- 
marty Hill, or to the fossil deposits of the Lias or old Red 
Sandstone. Their evening walks would frequently terminate 
in the place of his labor with the chisel, in the old chapel of 
St. Regulus, or in the parish burying-ground, near a sweet- 
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wooded dell known as the Ladies’ Walk—closing the toils of 
the day with a conversation on the last literary novelty, or on 
some recent discovery among the geological remains of the 
vicinity. 

We are now prepared for a bit of romance in the history 
of our auto-biographer. He was visited one evening by a 
female friend, who was accompanied by two ladies, whom he 
had not seen before—one of them a charming blonde, just 
entering upon her nineteenth year, but whose small and airy 
figure and waxen clearness of complexion, gave her the appear- 
ance of a beautiful child rather than a grown woman. She 
seemed to take no notice of the ungainly, dust-besprinkled 
mechanic in his shirt sleeves, and with a leathern apron; but 
it afterwards transpired that she made some excuse to gain a 
nearer look of the person, who had been pointed out to her 
by some such distinguished name as the Cromarty poet. A 
few evenings after, he met the same young lady under cir- 
cumstances a little more favorable to sentiment and romance. 
Just as the sun was sinking, he was sauntering along one of 
his favorite walks on the Hill—a tree-skirted glade—enjoy- 
ing the delightful prospect of the enchanting shores and waters 
of the Cromarty Frith, when he unexpectedly found himself 
in her presence. She was sauntering through the wood as 
leisurely as himself—now and then dipping into a volume in 
her hand, which had not, however, in the least, the look of a 
novel, and which proved to be an elaborate essay on Causa- 
tion. They passed each other, however, without any sign of 
recognition. As she disappeared, with a quickened pace, 
from kis sight, she reminded him that her presence was in 
harmony with the picturesque forest and the gorgeous sunset 
—furnishing a most appropriate figure for a lovely scene. 
Soon after, he began to meet her at the “ zsthetic teas ” which 
he loved to frequent. She proved to be the daughter of a 
respectable widow lady, who had come to reside at Cromarty, 
had received a superior education, and at once made good her 
claims to a place in the highest intellectual circles. Our ac- 
complished mason soon found that she had a turn even for the 
severer walks of literature, and had formed a habit of compo- 
sition in the style of the best English models. Iler natural 
shyness rapidly wore away under the attractions of Hugh's 
intelligent conversation, and they became great friends. He 
was nearly ten years her senior, had read many more books, 
and was well qualified to be her intellectual counsellor. She 
visited him, atter some maidenly scruples had been resolved 
by the sanction of her friends, while working in the church- 
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yard, and soon became one of his most constant guests. They 
conversed together on literature, philosophy, and science, al- 
ways, however, avoiding one subject, namely; ‘that mysteri- 
ous affection,” as Mr. Miller quaintly expresses it, “ which 
sometimes springs up between persons of opposite sexes, when 
thrown together.” Love formed the one solitary sub- 
ject which, from some curious contingency, invariably escaped 
them. The imperturbable Hugh was not one of the sort of 

eople who fell in love at first sight. He had even made up 
his mind to live a bachelor life. Still he was not altogether 
as obdurate as the rocks of his favorite science. In spite of 
his tough, sinewy Scottish heart, he sometimes indulged in 
ideal visions. For fourteen or fifteen years, as he tells us, 
with his inimitable naiveté, “he had often fancied in his soli- 
tary walks a female companion by his side, with whom he 
exchanged many a thought and gave expression to many a 
feeling, and whose understanding was as vigorous as her taste 
was faultless and her feelings exquisite.” But these visions at 
length faded into thin air, in the presence of his new-found 
friend. Ile had no hope that the feeling would be mutual. 
He had never prided himself on his good looks. Though in 
point of strength and activity, he was conscious of his supe- 
riority to his tellows, in his personal appearance he felt that 
he was below the average make. With this lack of faith in 
his own charms, while he admitted that “ Beauty ” had made 
a conquest of the * Beast,” he had not the slightest expecta- 
tion that the Beast would in turn make a conquest of Beauty. 
His young friend had several admirers, all younger and bet- 
ter dressed than the stalwart mason, and with better prospects 
in lite; but, at last, matters came round; the young people 
discovered that they were mutually in love; and a conditional 
engagement took place. It was settled that they should re- 
main three years more in Scotland on the existing terms, and 
if during that time no suitable field of exertion should open 
at home, that they should quit the country for America, and 
share together in a strange land whatever fate might have in 
store. Nearly two of the three years passed by, and he was 
still an operative mason. Bright prospects, at last, arose. 
Upon the establishment of a branch of the Bank of Scotland 
in his native place, he was offered the situation of accountant. 
When he received this appointment, he had been working as 
a mason for fifteen years, including the term of his apprentice- 
ship; he was without experience in financial or mercantile 
affairs ; he had arrived at the thirty-second year of his age; 
but he determined to make himself master of his new profes- 
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sion; and thus, resolution and energy carried the day. Mean- 
time his work on the legendary history of Scotland was issued 
from the press. It met with a favorable reception both from 
the public and the critics. At length the seasons passed by : 
his term of probation for the hand of his intended came to a 
close; and, after a courtship of some five anxious years, Hugh 
Miller became the happiest of men in the possession of his 
bride. 

With marriage came new cares, demanding new foresight. 
His wife continued to teach a few pupils, as she had hereto- 
fore done, but the united earnings of the household scarcely 
exceeded a hundred pounds per annum ; and he began to east 
about for additional resources. After a time, he attempted 
to turn his leisure hours to some account by writing for the 
periodicals. His geological researches, however, were not 
abandoned, the fruits of which attracted the attention of emi- 
nent scientific men. The autobiography is brought to a close 
with the removal of the author to Edinburgh, where he had 
been induced to take charge of The Witness newspaper, and 
from which point his celebrity in the literary and scientific 
world may be said to have commenced. 

It will be seen from the space we have devoted to this vol- 
ume, that we regard it as one of special value and signiti- 
cance. We think it is one of the most truly instructive works 
which have recently been reproduced from the British press. 
It shows the means by which a self-taught man arose from the 
obscurity of a mechanical employment to no inconsiderable 
eminence in the world of science. Ilugh Miller was born 
with a good share of native ability; acute, sagacious, patient 
of mental toil, with iron perseverance, cautious, deliberate, 
and plodding, like the generality of his race; much addicted 
to common sense views of things, with no slight touch in his 
composition of common-place; a keen observer, but a poor 
poet, as is proved by his wretched attempts at rhyme in this 
volume; without a particle of the subtle fire of genius; but 
with great integrity of purpose, simplicity of disposition, and 
a thirst for excellence. He is not one of those who are great 
by nature, but he has had greatness thrust upon him. He 
was fortunate in the accident of his birth, in a locality which 
presented such valuable materials to his passion for scientific 
investigation. He was fortunate in making several oppor- 
tune and interesting discoveries, which have enrolled his 
name among the successful cultivators of modern science. 
Ilad he been an American instead of a Scotchman, he would 
have met with fewer obstacles to the gratification of his lauda- 
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ble ambition. The transition from one sphere of life to ano- 
ther would have been accomplished with far more facility. 
With the same thirst for intellectual pursuits, he would not 
have persisted in drudging away so many of his best vears in 
a mechanical occupation. His experience affords, by con- 
trast, a striking illustration of the influence of free political 
institutions in the development of talent. With the genuine 
mental ability, which cannot be denied to him, and a little 
more of the faculty of pushing ahead, indigenous on Ameri- 
ean soil, the honest stone mason would probably have been 
in this country a successful schoolmaster, a popular stump- 
orator, a member of Congress, and perhaps a candidate for 
the Presidency, before arriving at the age when his ambition 
was crowned by attaining the editorship of an Edinburgh 
newspaper. 


Iy this series of biographical sketches, by an accomplished 
and pleasing writer, we have a specimen of a class of works 
! _ that are admirably adapted to promote 
a Ng te — the diffusion of knowledge, and the edu- 
ker, James C. Derby, cation of the people. Without aspiring 
to the dignity of profound and original 
research, to the elucidation of comprehensive systems of 
thought, or to the graces of an imaginative and poetic style, 
they aim to make well-known truths still more familiar to the 
masses ; to present the facts of history in an attractive light ; 
to bring down the discoveries of science to a level with the 
common mind; in short, to apply the various resources of 
literature to the progress of universal culture. This volume 
is a favorable example of the species of books we allude to. 
It bears intrinsic marks of having been prepared with con- 
scientious diligence. There is no appearance of superficiality 
or carelessness in its contents. The style is lucid, forcible, 
and lively. It often exhibits the delicate lights and shades 
that betray feminine quickness of perception. Among the 
“Stars of the New World” whom it worthily commemorates, 
we find the names of Columbus, Vespucius, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Henry Hudson, Captain John Smith, Captain Miles 
Standish, Lady Arabella Johnson, and others. The plan of 
the work strikes us as eminently judicious, and it is carried 
out ina manner that speaks well both for the skill and the 
assiduity of the writer. 
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Or several books of travels which have made their appear- 
ance during the past three months, the admirable volumes of 
Personal Narrative of Ex. lr. Commissioner Bartlett fairly bear 

plorations and Inci- away the palm. They open a mine of 

dents in Texas, New jmportant information in regard to 

nora, and Chihuahua, V2rious districts of the frontier country, 

sy Joun Russert Barr- Which have hitherto been but imper- 
ert. D, Appleton & fectly explored, but which. in their 

™ relations with the United States, are 
every day increasing in consequence and in interest. 

Mr. Bartlett was appointed by President Taylor to the 
oftice of Commissioner for the survey of the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, in pursuance of the provisions 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2,1848. Ie received 
his letter of appointment in June, 1850, and immediately set 
to work to organize a party for the accomplishment of the 
survey, and to procure the necessary outfit for the service. 
Twenty-five wagons were contracted for in Newark, N. J., 
including ambulances or spring carriages for the transporta- 
tion of surveying and astronomical instruments, and for other 
purposes. Tour iron boats, with their equipments, were con- 
structed for the whole party; camp equipage, harness, sad- 
dles and bridles, pack saddles, mechanics’ tools, fire-arms, 
were purchased at New York. On the 3d of August, a 
detachment of the commission sailed from New York for 
New Orleans and Indianola, Texas. This varty, including 
officers and men, numbered one hundred and five persons, 
and took provisions for six months. A military escort of 
eighty-five United States soldiers accompanied the commis- 
sion. On the 13th of August, the remainder of the com- 
mission, including Mr. Bartlett and several other officers, 
embarked for Havana. From that city they sailed to New 
Orleans, which they reached on the 23d of August, and after 
remaining there for a couple of days, embarked for Indianola. 
Arriving at that city on the 31st, they found the other mem- 
bers of the commission, and immediately engaged in prepara- 
tions for their journey into the interior. The work was full of 
difficulty, requiring far more ampie arrangements than had 
been anticipated. The twenty-five wagons brought out were 
found insufficient to transport the property of the commission. 
They would do little more than carry the instruments, tents, 
personal baggage, and camp equipage. One hundred horses 
and mules had been previously purchased, but they were quite 
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inadequate for the wants of the party. With these deficiencies, 
it was decided to proceed to San Antonio, and there complete 
the outfit for the longer march across the prairies and deserts 
to El Paso del Norte. The first process was to break the 
mules, few of which had ever been in harness before. This 
was done by making them draw logs about for a few days, 
when they became docile, and could be harnessed to the 
wagons with safety. The mechanics, meantime, were busy in 
their various duties. All things being at length ready, Mr. 
Bartlett, with a part of the commission, started for Victoria 
on the 5th of September. Hlere they were delayed for a 
couple of weeks, and at length took up the line of march for 
San Antonio, at which city they arrived on the 27th. This 
was the last place at which supplies could be procured for 
their long journey of seven hundred miles. After many em- 
barrassments and delays in starting the train, Mr. Bartlett 
decided to proceed in advance with a small party, leaving the 
main body to join him at El Paso at a subsequent period. 
The 10th of October was appointed for the commencement of 
the journey, but it was not until late in the afternoon that the 
party was ready to move. The train consisted of six wagons, 
each drawn by five mules, and a Rockaway carriage drawn 
by four for the special use of the Commissioner. This was a 
spacious vehicle, with close sides and windows, capable of 
being turned, at short notice, into a sleeping place, for which 
purpose it was used during the whole journey. It was also so 
liberally stocked with fire-arms, that it might have been called 
an armory. Bristling with weapons of death, it presented a 
formidable appearance to any Mexican brigand who might 
wish to approach it too closely. It also carried a spy-glass, 
barometer, lantern, and a variety of tools and other articles, 
which were put in constant requisition on the road. The 
party generally were mounted on horses or mules; every man 
was well armed ; the officers with Colt’s revolvers and a rifle; 
the mechanics, laborers, cooks, and servants with rifles; the 
teamsters with pistols or rifles. The train seldom moved faster 
than a walk. Starting at seven o'clock in the morning, it 
would make about twenty miles by two o’clock, when the 
animals were turned out to graze until nightfall. 

Nothing of special importance occurred on the route, until 
reaching the Guadalupe River, on the third day, the party 
arrived at the log-houses of a small German colony. Among 
these, the Commissioner was surprised to find one occupied 
by a gentleman of learning and taste, with a choice library of 
scientific books around him. His collection was rich in 
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chemistry and mineralogy, and in other departments of natural 
science, as well as in history, voyages, and travels; it would 
have done no discredit to an Atlantic city. His humble cabin 
was graced with several pictures, including copies from 
Murillo. This lodge in the wilderness was in the rudest style. 
It had neither floor nor glass windows. The daylight seemed 
to come chiefly through the crevices of the logs. The furni- 
ture was as primitive as the dwelling. It consisted of a plank 
table, chairs covered with deer-skin, and a rough platform, on 
which was spread a bed filled with corn-husks, but destitute 
of bed-clothes. The walls were covered with books, except 
one spot; on this were arranged twelve rifles and fowling- 
pieces of various kinds, with other paraphernalia of a sports- 
man; while several stately antlers, jutting ont from the logs 
in various places, showed that no powder had been wasted. 
For want of closets and drawers, these antlers served to hang 
clothes on. Mr. Bartlett was received by the owner with 
signal urbanity. Ile was a person of intelligence, and of a 
social disposition. The colony had been established for about 
two years, and was in a highly flourishing condition. Several 
other German settlements were met with on the way, which 
showed the pleasing union of primitive simplicity with culti- 
vated tastes. 

At length, after a difficult and perilous journey, the moun- 
tains of El Paso became visible on the 13th of November, and 
soon the stars and stripes of the United States flag were seen 
curling in the breeze, at the military station of El Paso del 
Norte. The whole route had been accomplished in thirty- 
three days, including a detention of six days on the way,—a 
distance of about 635 miles. 

In regard to the general character of the route, Mr. Bart- 
lett observes that from Indianola to San Antonio there is an 
excellent road, with wood, water, and grass in abundance, for 
the greater part of the way. The soil has great agricultural 
capacities. From San Antonio to Fredericksburgh, the road 
is stony for a considerable distance ; the remainder is smooth ; 
and the soil excellent. On the great table land of Texas, 
there is little rain and a poor soil. On leaving the head 
waters of the Concho, nature assumes a new aspect. Tere 
trees and shrubs disappear, except the thorny chapparal of 
the deserts. The water-courses all cease, nor does any stream 
intervene before reaching the Rio Grande. At the head 
waters, those of the Concho, begins that vast desert region, 
which, with no interruption but a narrow valley along the 
Rio Grande, and lesser ones near the smaller streams, extends 
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over a space of about a thousand miles, and is wholly unfit 
for agriculture. Destitute of forests, except in the depths and 
gorges of the higher mountains or on their summits, it is a 
barren, desolate waste, and can never be rendered useful for 
man or beast, except as a public highway. 
We will not follow Mr. Bartlett any further in his various 
tours and explorations, undertaken in pursuance of the pur- 
voses of his mission. Ile travels from El Paso to the Copper 
{fines in the Rocky Mountains, near the Rio Gila, makes 
numerous excursions in Sonora and California, and visits dif- 
ferent Mexican provinces, embracing an extent of nearly five 
thousand miles by land. THis volumes contain a mass of in- 
formation in regard to the aboriginal tribes, various branches 
of natural history, and the general position and character of 
the localities which he visited. The style of his work is a 
model of descriptive writing. Simple, unambitious, quiet, and 
in racy, idiomatic terms, it presents a lucid and animated 
narrative of the exciting incidents which diversified his 
journeys, as well as of the scientific facts which it comes in 
his way to mention. The account of the technical operations, 
for the survey of the boundary, is given in as intelligible a 
manner as was admitted by the subject, and will be found 
of interest by the general as well as the professional reader. 


On a theme which has been copiously treated by the de- 
lightful pen of Washington Irving, a new publication at first 
blush must be regarded as a superfluity. 
Narrative of aVoyage to There is, however, a natural freshness 
the Northwest Coast of in this of hich 
America, in the years ®0d fervor in this simple narrative, which 
1811, 1812, 1813, and at once awakens a prepossession in favor 
at By Garnet of the writer. We follow him through 
and Edited he G_v, hisminute descriptions of incidents with- 
Hestixetos. Redfield. in his own experience, as we listen to 
the conversation of a warm-hearted, un- 
affected, and intelligent traveller. Mr. Franchere is a French 
Canadian, who accompanied the early expeditions to the 
. 

North West Coast, under the direction of John Jacob Astor ; 
b 
evidently a man of acute observation and vigorous under- 
standing; he writes with a remarkable air of verisimilitude ; 
and his statements throw light on many points of the portion 

of American colonial history to which it is devoted. 


Wrrn the exception of frequent allusions to private, per- 
sonal feelings, in which the majority of readers cannot be ex- 
pected to take any interest, and which are always out of 
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place in descriptive composition, this volume is an admirable 
record of adventures, and will serve to increase the reputa- 
tion of its author as a lively, forcible, 
Melbourne and the Chin- gnd graphic writer. Mr. Peck has been 
a By po a favorite contributor to several Amer- 
Sathecr. ican periodicals. He has the command 
of a natural and effective style. He is 
sometimes extravagant, but never dull. With a keen eye for 
the ludicrous he combines a love of contemplation, which, how- 
ever, he often indulges to excess, running off into a vein ot 
pensive sentiment. Ilis forte is decidedly narrative. He tells 
a story well. No comic feature escapes him, in describing 
a scene or an incident. Ie has a sturdy common-sense, too, 
which is by no means an inconvenient element in union with 
his other qualities. 

The volume now brought out, is devoted to an account of 
Melbourne as seen by the writer in 1853, together with copi- 
ous sketches of Lima and the Chincha Islands. His details 
on the great agricultural products of these islands, contain 
much novel information. To many readers, they will form 
the most valuable portion of the book, although more amuse- 
ment is doubtless to be found in his racy sketches of society 
and manners in Melbourne and Lima. The islands, at present, 
are under the administration of a Hungarian adventurer, 
styling himself Kossuth, who, getting sick of farming with 
Ujhazy’s colony in Iowa, entered the Peruvian service, and at 
length obtained the post of Governor of the Chinchas. Mr. 
Peck found an odd fish in this functionary. He was soldier- 
like in appearance, with big, red moustaches, a formidable 
expression of countenance, and full of life, and display, and 
shrewdness, and oaths, and broken English. His palace 
is a large, flat-roofed shanty, constructed of rough boards, 
canes, and coarse rush matting. It has two apartments, one 
of them a store-room, and the other the bed-chamber and 
dining-room of Governor Kossuth and his aids. It contains 
three or four cot beds, an old table and working-desk, and 
is decorated with a few newspapers, colored lithographs, and 
old German plans of the battles of Frederick the Great. Over 
Kossuth’s couch, are some cheap, single-barrel pistols: the 
floor is guano. Here Kossuth sits in state, arranging the 
loading of cargoes, deciding on the turn of the captains, who 
are waiting his nod, and not without bribes. 

The Chincha islands are covered with guano. It lies in 
the form of high, smooth, rounded hills, following the in- 
equalities of the underlying rock. That it is produced by birds 
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and seals, there can be no doubt. Every part of it abounds 
with the remains of them. Eggs, and wing-bones of birds, 
and canine teeth of sea-lions, changed to ammonia, are cut out 
where the guano is deepest, a hundred and fifty feet below 
the surface. Buried in the guano, also at great depths, are 
fragments of granite, not water-worn, but treshly fractured, 
like fragments thrown off in blasting and chipping. There 
is nothing to prevent the supposition, that the whole deposit 
may have been formed long since the building of the Pyra- 
mids of the Nile, except the granite fragments ‘and the water- 
worn valleys. These are a puzzler, for which our tourist can- 
not satisfactorily account. 

Mr. Peck makes several striking statements in regard to 
the hardships and oppressions endured by the Chinese labor- 
ers, who are employed in digging guano. They are subject 
to a system of the worst kind of “slavery. Brought to Peru 
by English ships, from the free ports of China, they are trans- 
ferred by contract to the Peruvian Goy ernment, which exer- 
cises over them a perfectly despotic authority. Their labor 
is severe and damaging; they have no intervals of rest; no 
protection in the laws ; no power to obtain the pittance prom- 
ised for their toil; most of them go nearly naked; none 
have more clothing than suffices to cover them; they 
live and feed like dogs ; are exposed constantly to the lash 
of hideous black drivers, a race forming a link between 
men and devils; there are no women among them; no sound 
of recreation; nothing to alleviate their desperate toil. They 
are surrounded by free men; they have been free themselves ; 
they were not born in slavery; but they are in fact slaves, 
without protection, rights, or privileges—mere beasts of bur- 
den, chained to the crushing car of Mammon. 

Leaving the Chinchas, with their guano, their Chinese 
serfs, and their hot business competition, Mr. Peck passed 
some time in the capital of Peru, the peculiar customs of 
which he delineates with a free pen, occasionally, perhaps, a 
little overstepping the bounds of propriety in his’ high- colored 
pictures. 


Axrnoven a posthumous work of its lamented author, and 
published without the advantage of revision by his severe 
critical taste, this volume is by no means 


Greece and the Golden (isereditable to his reputation, and will 


Horn, By Sreruen 


Oux. J. C. Derby, Teceive a warm greeting from his numer- 
* ous friends. It is devoted to a record of 
his impressions of Greece and a portion of Turkey, and is 
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marked by the scrupulous fidelity of statement, the intelligent 
comments, and the lucidity of expression which favorably 
distinguish all of Dr. Olin’s descriptive works. 


Wrrtten by a daughter of the celebrated William and 
Mary Howitt, this volume consists of letters to her friends at 
home during a temporary residence at 
The Art-Student in Mu- Munich, for the purpose of artistic study. 
They record the beautiful and happy 
nor, Reed, and Fields, e@Xperiences which the writer deems to 
belong to a peculiarly poetical chapter 
in the life of a woman studying Art. She went to Munich in 
the year 1850, accompanied by a female friend who shared 
her studies and her enthusiasm. Succeeding in becoming a 
pupil of the celebrated Kaulbach, she devoted herself to the 
attainment of excellence in her chosen pursuit, and at the 
same time faithfully recorded her varied experiences and 
impressions in letters that are now gathered into a volume. 
Her descriptions are lively, indeed, often exuberant with an 
excess of delight, but on the whole, afford many interest- 
ing notices of Art and artists in Munich. The fragmentary 
character of the work, with its too great impulsiveness of 
feeling, is the chief drawback to the pleasure with which we 
have perused the greater portion of its contents. 


In this work, we have another collection of American 
sketches, which in the hands of several previous writers have 
attained such a deserved popularity with 
Ilills, Lakes, and Forest ]] classes of readers. The tour, of which 
Streams, by H. Ham- 
woxp. J.C. Derby, this volume is a record, extended through 
: a part of the region in the northern coun- 
ties of this State, that includes some of the wildest and most 
romantic natural scenery of which our country can boast. 
Living several weeks in the woods, along the streams, and on 
the lakes of that magnificent locality, the author during that 
time scarcely saw the face of a white man, and enjoyed in 
their full perfection, the sylvan charms of tha“ forest prime- 
val.” He is a keen sportsman, a sagacious observer, and 
a graphic writer. Ilis book will prove highly attractive 
to summer adventurers in pursuit of recreation, beautiful 
scenery, and cool weather; nor will it be read with much less 
unction by those who are “in populous cities pent” during 
the dog-days, reminding them as it does, by forcible contrast, 
of breezy hill-sides, luxuriant wildernesses, and the tread 
of the stately deer in their native woods. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Axrnoven the profound study of philosophy has become 
almost a reminiscence, in the heat and pressure of political 
, and commercial interests, there will not 
—- ae ‘the be wanting readers to welcome and enjoy 
Good. By M. Victor the admirable summary given in this vol- 
Covstx, Translated by ume by M. Cousin of his philosophical 
pe tl ony D.Ap- principles. There is no work, in the in- 
: terests of pure speculation, which more 
fully embodies the fruits of the great intellectual movement of 
the last half-century; and we are glad, on this account, to find 
it in a translation which may be regarded as a fair, though not 
by any means a perfectly adequate reproduction of the origi- 
nal. M. Cousin protests against identifying his system of 
doctrine with the method of Eclecticism. Not that he repu- 
diates the name which has been attached to his shilpa. 
Eclecticism, he admits, is dear to him, as it is the light of the 
history of philosophy ; but the source of that light is elsewhere. 
The doctrine which is claimed for his own by Cousin, is spirit- 
ualism—that philosophy which began with Socrates and Plato, 
which the Gospel has spread abroad in the world, which Des- 
cartes put under the severe forms of modern genius, which in 
the seventeenth century was one of the springs of the glory 
and strength of France, which perished with the national 
greatness in the eighteenth century, which at the commence- 
ment of the present century was reéstablished in public 
instruction by M. Royer Collard, in literature by Chateaubri- 
and and Madame de Stael, and in art by M. Quatremere de 
Quincy. The characteristic of this system is the supremacy 
of the spirit over the senses. It teaches the spirituality of the 
human soul, the law of moral obligation, the dignity of justice, 
and the beauty of virtue; while beyond the limits of this world 
it reveals a God, the author and type of humanity, who hav- 
ing created man in his own image, will not abandon him in 
the mysterious gevelopment of his destiny. This philosophy 
is the natural ally of every good cause. It sustains religious 
sentiment—it is the noblest inspiration of Art, poetry, and 
literature—it is the advocate of political justice, of social 
progress, of the highest culture and elevation of humanity. 
The three great elements of the spiritual philosophy, the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True, are unfolded in this volume 
in a systematic form. In the course of its discussions, the 
leading questions of modern speculation are fully considered. 
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Whatever value may be attached by the competent thinker 
to the peculiar reasonings and conclusions of M. Cousin him- 
self, no one can deny the eminent significance of his work as 
a contribution to the history of philosophy in modern times. 
In our opinion, this is its chief importance. It contains little, 
if anything, that is positively original. Cousin is not a crea- 
tor in the realms of thought. But its singularly lucid state- 
ments of central principles, its acute analyses of celebrated 
systems, and its masterly illustrations of abstract conceptions, 
render it one of the most truly serviceable books that can be 

laced in the hands of the philosophical student. We appre- 
1end even, that Cousin often fails to perceive the comprehen- 
sive applications of his own ideas; with all his apparent reach 
of thought, he is deficient in breadth; and his career is often 
thwarted by a native intellectual timidity ; but then he puts 
the student on the right track, opens to his gaze the most in- 
viting prospects, quickens his mind by frequent suggestions, 
though he does not communicate an exhaustive theory, and 
arms him with a method that is fruitful of consequences in 
the discovery of truth. 

As regards the positive contents of M. Cousin’s own sys- 
tem, it is sufficient to observe, that in accordance with Reid 
and Kant, or at least with the spirit of their teachings, he con- 
siders reason as the faculty of the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. At first, reason is enveloped in the exercise of the 
senses—then it ascends to universal and necessary ideas—and 
finally rises to the contemplation of their principle, in a Being 
infinite, and at the same time real and substantial, whose 
existence it conceives, but whose nature it cannot penetrate 
nor comprehend. The only means by which we can approach 
the Being of beings, is by a divine intermediary—by the study 
and love of the True, the contemplation and reproduction of 
the Beautiful, and the practice of the Good. At the same 
time, sentiment is as truly an innate feature of humanity as 
reason. The nobility of sentiment makes the nobility of 
thought. Enthusiasm is the principle of great works as well 
as of great actions. Man is as great by the heart as by rea- 
son. It is the love of the Beautiful in itself, which inspires 
the immortal master-pieces of art. In order to give life to 
the canvas, to the marble, to speech, the artist or orator must 
glow with a rich and warm vitality. It is the heart mingled 
with logic, that makes true eloquence. It is the heart min- 
gled with imagination that makes true poetry. The religious 
system of M. Cousin is no less simple than his theory of ethics 
and art. From sentiment, it borrows a personal God, and 
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from reason, a necessary, eternal, infinite God. It neither 
absorbs God in the world, nor the world in God, but places 
before humanity for its worship and love, a God who is both 
absolute unity and unity multiplied, supreme intelligence and 
supreme truth, sovereign justice, and sovereign goodness. 

We do not believe that the lover of complete, symmetrical 
theories will be fully satisfied with what Cousin regards as 
his expositions of absolute truth; but as a useful breakwater 
against the prevailing flood of materialism, their importance 
ean seareely be too highly estimated; while at the same 
time, they afford a wholesome induction into the sphere of 
the Ideal. 


FICTION. 


A quiet story of New England life in the years gone by, 
is related in this volume, which is reprinted from Putnam's 
Magazine, without the name of the au- 
Wensley. A Story With- thor. Without the excitements of a 
out a Moral. Boston: ¢¢ 4) +1): 9 
Ticknor & Fields. thrilling plot,” or of high-colored de- 
scriptive scenes, it wins upon the inte- 
rest of the reader by its fine delineations of character, and a 
certain demure humor which pervades its pages. The inte- 
rior of a country parsonage, to which a wild Cambridge stu- 
dent has been exiled for a breathing spell from scholastic 
pranks, suggests the materials of the story; and they are 
wrought up with an unpretending skill that is rare in these 
days of ostentatious writing. 


Amone the younger class of American writers, Mr. Shel- 
ton has acquired a sound and brilliant reputation for the 
graphic vigor of his pen, his sweet, sali- 
Crystalline; Or the Heir- ent wit, his command of the pathetic, 
Saco bee and the perennial spirit of tender hu- 
Suenroy. CharlesSerib- manity, which softens his boldest dashes 
ner. after the humorous. His writings are 
all animated by a genuine love of moral 
beauty—with nothing like Phariseeism or mawkish sentiment 
—they appeal to the better feelings of our nature, and touch 
the heart while they charm the imagination. “Crystalline” 
is founded on the ancient legend of the Thieving Magpie, but 
it shows that it has passed through the mint of the writer’s 
mind, and has all the freshness and lustre of originality. The 
volume closes with another brief domestic story, admirably 
told, entitled * Clarence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tuts is a novelty in American literature. It is reproduced 
trom an elaborate work by a Professor in the University of 
Norway, intended to present a complete 
The Religion of the North- yjew of the Popular Life of the North- 
ag Rupoirn Key men in Ileathendom. The contents of 
ser. Translated by Bar- 
ctay Pexxocx. Charles this volume are devoted to an exposi- 
B. Norton. tion of their religious system, which is 
set forth with clearness, and in an attrac- 
tive style. Several valuable introductory chapters on Scan- 
dinavian literature have been added by the translator, who is 
to be congratulated on his successful foray into a field of let- 
ters, which has hitherto been almost unexplored by American 
students. 


Tux important contributions of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut to the cause 
- National Edueation in of education are here brought out in a 
new edition. The first-named work 
Barsarp. Charles B, contains the result of observations made 
Norton. during an extensive tour in Europe, on 
two different occasions, sustained by a 
great variety of original documents. Its value as an educa- 
tional treatise can scarcely be overestimated. The second 
work cannot fail to gain attention from judicious teachers and 
School Committees. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO. 
Booksellers and Publishers, 


No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. N. & NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 

No. CLNXXIV., for July, 1854. Edited by Rev. George Putnam, 

D. D., and Rev. George E. Ellis. 

Papers and Essays which have since been collected into distinct yol- 
umes, with the names of distinguished scholars and divines, and men of a 
noble public spirit, as their authors, first appeared in these pages. Here 
Buckminster, Worcester, Ware, Channing Greenwood, Norton, Dewey, 
and others, first found their circles of readers. The list of the writers in 
this series of works, for the last half-century, it is believed, would embrace 
the names of the majority of those who have been distinguished as literary 
men or scholars in New England, and even over a wider region, during the 
interval of time. 

The Examiner is published once in two months, in numbers, of one hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages each, at $4 00 per year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Published quarterly, on the first 
days of January, April, July, and October, at $5 00 per year. 

The North American Review has now attained its 164th number, or 
79th volume, having been published without intermission for thirty-nine 
years. It is far the oldest American periodical devoted to general literature 
and science, and its reputation has been steadily maintained, both in this 
country and in Europe, as the leading journal of the United States within 
its appropriate department. 


MEMOIR OF MARY L. WARE, Wife of Henry Ware, Jr. By Rey. Ed- 
ward B. Hall. With a fine Engraving on Steel. Eighth edition, 12mo. 
Price, $1 25. 

“ A book like this is a great gift to the world. It is a light in the path- 
way of every-day life...... It is a judicious, affectionate record of a 
strong, earnest, consistent Christian life... ... It is delightful to see a 
character so thoroughly religious as was Mrs. Ware’s.—Buffalo Com, Ad- 
certiser. 
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Cc. N. & CO.’8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS. By 
Mrs. H. F. Lee, author of “The Old Painters,” “Luther and his Times,” 
“Cranmer and his Times,” &e , &c. 2 vols. 16mo. Price, $1 50. 
“We have seldom been so fascinated with a book as with ‘Sculpture 

and Sculptors.’ "— Waverley Mag. 


THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. <A Se- 
ries of Sermons preached in the Chapel of, Lincoln’s Inn, by Rev. Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divin- 
ity in King’s College, London. Second edition, 12mo. Price, $1 25. 
“We recommend this volume to the careful study of our readers. They 

will find in it, not only rich helps, but also strong attractions to the intelli- 

gent reading of the prophesies.”"—D respective Revie. 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITII; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rogers, author of “Reason and Faith, and other Miscellanies.” 
Fourth edition, 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

We warmly commend it to universal perusal, as perhaps the most val- 
uable, and certainly the most brilliant, contribution to the treasury of the 

‘evidences,’ which has been made during the present century.”—London 


Eclectic Review. 


A DEFENCE OF THE “ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” By its Author; being 

a Rejoinder to Professor Newman's “ Reply.” Also, the “Reply” to 
“The Eclipse of Faith,” by Francis William Newman; together with 
his chapter on “The Moral Perfection of Jesus,” reprinted from the third 
edition of “ Phases of Faith.” 12mo. Price, $1 25. 


THOUGHTS TO HELP AND TO CHEER. 16mo. Price, 63 cents. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY, illus- 
trated in Notes on Passages in the New Testament, containing Quota- 
tions from, or References to, the Old Testament. By John Gorham 
Palfrey, D. D., LL. D. 8vo. Price, $2 00. 


THE CHURCH, IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. By Rev. Sylvester 
Judd, Pastor of Christ Church, Augusta, Maine. 12mo. Price, $1 00. 


DISCOURSES BY ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


12mo. Price, $1 25. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS; WITH A COMMEN- 
TARY AND INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. By Abiel Abbot Liver- 
more, author of Commentaries on the Gospels and Acts. 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


im! 


Morton's Literary Gasette, 


IRVING BOOKSTORE, 71 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


TERMS, $2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE 


de 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“It is, as usual, one of the best literary periodicals we have ever seen."—Daily Republican 
Binghampton, 

“ This useful periodical comes to us this month in an improved form, and furnishes more infor- 
mation respecting books than any other publication."— Boston Transcript. 

“The publications of England, Scotland, Lrelund, France, Germany, Holland, ete., are all noted 
in the pages of this admirable periodical."— Toronto Colonist. 

“It is the most useful publication of the day, to all who wish to know anything about the book 
trade.”— A orfolk Democrat. 

— is one of the most beautiful and aseful periodicals in the world.”—Boston Common- 
wealth, 

“In its department, as a vehicle of book intelligence, it has no equal in the country,”— Westfield 
Transcript. 

“This is the cheapest and best cuide to the literary man in the purchase of books, which can 
be had in any quarter."—De Bow's Reriew. 

“It is an indispensable companion for the scholar, and all who wish to keep pace with the lite- 
rary movements of the age.”"—Fumily Friend, Columbia, S. C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A General Inder to Periodical Piterature, 
BY W. F. POOLE, A. B., 


LIBRARIAN OF THE BOSTON MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Being a Complete Key to the Contents of the following, among other 
Series of 


STANDARD PERIODICALS. 


Edinburgh Review, Democratic Review, Walsh's American Review, 


London Quarterly Review, American Monthly Review, American Eclectic, 
Foreign Quarterly Review, Mass. Quarterly Review, Eclectic Museum, 
Westminster Review, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, Eclectic Magazine, 


North British Review, 
British Quarterly Review, 
Retrospective Review, 
Monthly Review, 

Foreign Review, 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, 
Pamphileteer, 

Black wood’ Magazine, 
Fraser's Magazine, 

Dublin University Magazine, 
North American Review, 
American Quarterly Review, 
New York Review, 
Southern Review, 

American (Whig) Review, 


Southern Literary Messenger, 
Southern Literary Journal, 
Amer, Literary Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
Museum of For, Literature, 
Amer. Journal of Science, 
Ilunt’s Merchant's Magazine, 
De Bow’s Comm. Review, 
Knickerbocker Maguzine, 
New England Maguzine, 
Analectic Magazine, 

Niles’s Register, 

United States Lit, Gazette, 
Carey’s American Museum, 
American Almanac, 


Bibliotheca Sacra, 

Christian Examiner, 
Christian Disciple, 

Christian Review, 

New Englander, 

Methodist Quar. Review, 
Princeton Keview, 

Amer. Biblical Repository, 
Church Review, 

Amer. Quarterly Observer, 
Lit. and Theological Review, 
Mon. and Chr, Spectator, 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
Lord's Theclogical Review. 


Each of these volumes—some fifteen hundred in number—has been carefully indexed by an 
examination of each article, and reference has been made under the sulject of which the article 


treats, 


The whole is arranged alphabetically, so that by turning to any subject, the periodical, the 


volume, and the page where it has been discussed, can be immediately ascertained. 
An important feature of the work has been to give, with the reference to an article, the name 
of the writer, This was an undertaking attended with no little difficulty ; yet the work will con- 


tain the names of the authors of many thousand articles that were contributed anonymously to the 
leading Reviews and Magazines, and in several series—one of which is the North American Re- 
view—the writer's name of every article will be given, 

The Index is brought down to January, 1853, and is an indispensable book of reference to every 
student and literary man. Complete in 1 vol., Svo., 600 pages. Price $6. 

Orders for the above work should be sent in at once to the publisher, 


C. B. NORTON, 
71 Chambers St. (Irving House), New York. 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every Month, at the | 

| 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CARLTON & PHILLIPS, 
200 MULBERRY STREET, NEW YORK. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Sxketeones or Eminent Metuopist Ministers, With Portraits and other Illustrations, Edited by 
Joun M'Cuintock, D, D, Royal Svo. Price in roan, gilt edges, $3; morocco, $3 50; morocco 
superior extra, $5. 

The sketches are twelve in number: Joun Westey, by the Rey. O. T. Dobbin, LL. D., of 
Ifull College, England. M‘Kenpreg, by Rev. B. St. J. Fry. Joun Emory, by John 
M‘Clintock, D. D. Robert kh. Roperts, by J. Floy, D. D. Exisau Hepprne, by the Rev. M. L. 
Scudder, A.M. Joun Fvercuer, by the Rev. J. B. Hagany, A. M. Freesorn Garrettson. 
Witsvr Fisk, by Rev. Professor O, H. Tiffany, A.M. Noan Levines, by D. W. Clark, D. D. 
StepuEn by J. Floy, D. D. Georce Pickrrine, and Janez Buntine, D. D., by Rev. A. 
Stevens, An engraved portrait accompanies each sketch. The illustrations are: Epworth Church, 
Epworth Rectory, Charter-House, Old Foundry, First Methodist Church in Ohio, Methodist Book 
Concern, Madeley Church, the house in which Fletcher was born, Pickering’s Mansion, Wesleyan 
Theological Institute, Richmond, England; its Entrance Hall and Principal Staircase; and a fine 
engraving of the New England Conference, assembled in the old Bromfield street Church, Boston. 


NEW YORK. 
New York: An Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Metropolitan City of America. 
By a New Yorker, Illustrated. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, Gilt edges, $1, 


MERCEIN ON NATURAL GOODNESS. 


Natvrat Goopness: or, Honor to whom Honor is due, Suggestions toward an Appreciative 
View of Moral Men, the Philosophy of the Present System of Morality, and the Relation of 
Natural Virtue to Religion. By Rev. T. F. R. Mercery. 12mo., pp. 256. Price 65 cents, 
The work is composed of twelve essays, on as many different themes: 1, The Injustice done 

to Moral Men. 2. The General Unconsciousness of Deep Guilt, 3, The Temporal Rewards of 

Morality. 4. The Comparative Rectitude of Human Conduct. 5. The Natural Virtues. 6. The 

Relation of Morality to Religion. 7. The Religious Element in Human Nature. 8. Religious Ex- 

perience—Couviction. 9. Repentance. 10, Faith. 11. Love to God, the Criterion of Virtue, 

12. The Injury done to Religion by Moral Men. 

These are themes of deep interest and importance; but Mr. Mercein has evidently brought to 
the consideration of them a mind well disciplined by logical thought, and strengthened by know- 
ledge of the Scriptures and knowledge of the world. There is not a shadow of what men of the 
world call * cant” in any part of the book. The claims of vital, evangelical religion, are urged in 
a style that cannot repel but must attract the most skeptical c!asses of readers, and may be influen- 
tial in inducing them to sincerely embrace Christianity, and practise its precepts—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

The author enters fully into an investigation of a very important subject. Ile has thought 
deeply, and writes vigorously and clearly — Christian Advocate and Journal. 


THE CONVERTED INFIDEL. 
Lire anp Experience or A Convertep Inripet, By Joun Scartet, of the New Jersey Confe- 
rence. 15mo., pp. 274. Price 40 cents. 

We commend this autobiography as worthy of a place among the multitude of sketches of a 
similar sort which Methodism has produced. It is specially adapted, from its simple narrative, its 
pleasant vein of anecdote, and its sound moral and doctrinal spirit, to attract and benefit young 
readers, 

There is little of the skill of practised authorcraft in the work; but it has the higher merits of 
simplicity and directness of style, and truthfulness of matter. 


DR. OLIN’S WORKS. 


Tue Works or Stepuen Oxry, D. D., LL. D., Late President of the Wesleyan University. 2 vols. 
12mo., pp. 422, 472. Price $2. 
These volumes comprise thirty-six discourses on miscellaneous subjects; seven lectures on the 
theory and practise of scholastic life; four baccalaureate discourses; and thirteen essays and ad- 
dresses on various occasions, 
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FRIENDSHIPS OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue Fetenpsimrs or By Amicvs. Embellished with Engravings, 12mo., pp. 140. 
The subjects of this attractive volume are, David and Jonathan; Abraham and Eliezer; Elisha 
and the Shunammite; Paul, Joseph, and Ruth; Fortuitous Acts of Friendship; Rulers; Bethany: 
Jesus and John, 
The publishers have succeeded in making this one of the most beautiful books ever issued 
from the American press, Its engravings, paper, and binding, are superfine. A very extensive 
sale is expected. 


WOME TRUTHS. 


Home Trvtns. By Rey. J. C. Rye, B. A., Rector of Helmingham, England. 16mo., pp. 292. 

Price 35 cents, 

Seldom has a book been issued from the English press more vigorous with mental and mora! 
vitality. It pretends to nothing recondite, though it treats often of subtle subjects; but it is preg- 
nant with pithy thought, and there is a naturalness, an aptness, a freshness and fulness in its 
thoughts that render it, altogether, a most sterling and effective volume. Its fervid earnestness, 
though without pretensions to rhetoric, becomes an infectious eloquence that sways the reader's 
mind and heart irresistably, and bears him #!ong from page to page as by a sort of fascination. Its 
subjects are not only illustrated, and often in the happiest manner, but they are urged and enforced, 
and reiterated, and pressed irresistibly home, with a manner so simple, so full of persuasion and 
entreaty, so tenderly sincere and solicitous, so increasingly emphatic as or pass from paragraph 
- paragraph, that the reader can hardly fuil to feel the moral spell of the book.—Zditors 

reface, 


CRANE ON THE DECALOGUE. 


Tue Ricut Way: or, Practical Lectures on the Decalogue, By J.T. Crane, A.M. 12mo.. 

pp. 277. Price 50 cents, 

True religion does not consist in emotions and feelings, though it necessarily produces them. 
It consists in knowing the wiil of God, and doing it fully and sincerely. The will of God can only 
be known by his revealed law. We hope this little book will find a place in every Christian's 
library.— Christian Advocate and Journal. 

The best hortatory exposition of the Decalogue extant among us. We earnestly hope that it 
will be widely read by our ministers and people.—Aethodsst Quarterly Review. 


STRICKLAND’S BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Maxvat or Lrrerature. By P. Strickianp, D. D. 12mo., pp. 404. 

Price 80 cents. 

The work is divided into nine parts, treating severally of Biblical Philology, Biblical Criticism, 
Biblical Exegesis, Biblical Analysis, Biblical Archwology, Biblical Ethnography, Biblical History, 
Biblical Chronology, and Biblical Geography. This enumeration will suffice to show the extent of 
the range of topics embraced in this volume. Of course they are treated summarily; but the very 
design of the author was to prepare a compendious manual, and he has succeeded excellently.— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


BLEDSOE’S THEODICY. 

A Tueopicy; or. Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the Moral World. By Apert Taytor Biepsor, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Mississippi. Svo., pp. 365. Price $150; elegantly bound in half morocco, 
Gentle reader, whatever be the school of theology to which you belong, we earnestly advise you 

to read this book carefully. It will leave its mark, for it presents the most difficult subjects in 

theology in the clear light of Scripture, reason, and common-sense.—Christian Advocate and 

Journal, 

Whoever reads it with attention and with candor will arise from his task with heightened views 
of the administration of God.—Southern Methodist Quarterly. 

The author reviews with great discrimination the theories of ancient and modern authors upon 
this subject, and argues with force and ability the different positions assumed. This book will cer- 
tainly make a mark in the department of literature to which it belongs, and will undoubtedly shed 
light upon this subject, which, of all others, has been hitherto “a dark problem.” 


THE LAMP AND THE LANTERN, 


Tue Laup AND Tue Lantern; or, Light for the Tent and the Traveler, By James Hatton, 
18mo., pp. 202. Price 26 cents, 

A series of eloquent lectures and essays, mostly hortatory, in Dr, Hamilton's best vein, on sub- 

jects connected with the reading and propagation of the Bible. 
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AN IMPORTANT FACT 


FOR ALL 


LIBRARIES, COLLEGES, AND BUYERS OF BOOKS. 


The Subseriber would call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the 


NEW POSTAGE LAW, 


Under the regulations of which BOOKS WEIGHING LESS THAN FOUR 
POUNDS can be forwarded by Mail, to any part of the United States, at an 
expense, when paid in advance, of only 


ONE CENT PER OUNCE, 


for any distance under three thousand miles. To the Subseribers for 


NORTONS LITERARY GAZETTE, 


this is calculated to be particularly beneficial, from the fact that each number 
of that valuable paper contains a complete list of all 


American, English, French, and German Books, 


with their titles, sizes, number of pages, and price; sothat parties wishing to or- 
der can do so with a perfect knowledge of the amount that they will have to 
expend. For the purpose of facilitating to a still greater degree these advan- 
tages, the Subscriber proposes to 


PREPAY 
ALL BOOKS ORDERED 


on the receipt of the additional amount above the cost of the Books, as follows : 


40 cents for each 8vo. Volume. 
20 “ 12m 0. “ 
12 18m 0. “ 


All hooks sent by mail will be carefully enveloped by an experienced hand, 
and forwarded promptly on the receipt of the orders. 


CHARLES B. NORTON, 
Irving Bookstore, 71 Chambers st., N. ¥. 


——_ 
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| Published at TWO DOLLARS per annum, 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR LIBRARIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES B. NORTON, 
71 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


, POOLE’S INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

Forming a Complete Key to the contents of over fifteen hundred volumes of Stan” 
dard Periodicals, both Ainecrican and English. Published in 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $4 ° 
half calf, $7. 

STUART'S NAVAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Being a Complete History of the Naval and Mail Steamers of the United States; 
with Plates and Engineering Plans. Published in 1 vol. 4to., cloth, $s. 

STUART'S NAVAL DRY DOCKS. 

The Naval Dry Docks of the United States, fully Explained, with accurate Plans 
on steel. 1 vol. 4to., cloth, $6. 

BARNARD'S ZIUCATION IN EUROPE. 
National Education in Europe, being an account of the Organization, Administra- 
tion, Instruction, and Statisties of Public Schools of Different Grades in the princi- 
pal States of Europe. 1 vol. 8vo., $3. 

LATHAM’S MAN AND HIS MIGRATIONS, 


Being a Course of Six Lectures, Delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute, Liverpool. 
12mo., 75 cts. 


KEYSER’S RELIGION OF THE NORTHMEN. 

The Religion of the Northmen. By Rudolph Keyser, Professor of History in the 

University of Norway. ‘Translated by Barclay Pennock. 12mo., $1 50. 
THE NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 

This valuable Periodical will hereafter be published by the Subscriber. Terms, 
$3 per annum. The back volumes can be had on application. 

NORTON’S LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL REGISTER FOR 1854, 
Containing a full Report of the First Librarians’ Convention ; also, Valuable Sta- 
tistics relating to Literature and Education. 38 cts. 

NORTON’S LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The most Complete Guide for Book-buyers. Published on the first and 15th of 
cach month, at $2 per annum. 


IN PRESS, 
Barnard's School Architecture. New Edition. 
Miles’ Rambles in Iceland. 
Rambles in England, Scotland, ete. By Communipaw. 
Barnard’s Catalogue of Books for School Libraries. 
ALSO FOR SALE— 
Papworth’s Architectural Descriptions of Libraries, Museums, etc. 


ith Plates, 8vo., $3. 
Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan jusqu’a Timour Bey ou Tamer 
Jan, par M. Je Baron C. D’Ohrsson. 3 vols. 8vo, 35. 
The Census of the United States. Complete in one large 4to. vol., $8. 
Statistics of the United States Census, 4to., $1 50. 
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“RAMBLES IN ICELAND.” 


BY PLINY MILES, ESQ. 


> 


The undersigned will publish, about the 1st of July, a work bearing the 
above title. The author has ahigh reputation as a writer of incidents of travel, 
and has been well known for several years as the foreign correspondent ‘of the 
“Boston Post,” and Philadelphia ‘“ Saturday Courier,” under the signature of 
“communipaw.” The singular people, the extraordinary character of the sce- 
nery and the remarkable natural phenomena as exhibited in the Geysers or 
Spouting Springs, and the eruptions of Hekla, Skaptar Jokul, and other Volea- 
noes, give a rare interest to the descriptions of an eye-witness. Mr. Miles is 
either the second or third American who has visited this far Northern Isle in 
nearly half a century, and the first who has ever traveled through the interior 
and recorded his observations. 

The volume will be a duodecimo of about 350 pages. 

Price to subscribers, $1 a copy. A liberal discount to the Trade. 


CHARLES B. NORTON, Publisher, 
71 Chambers street, New York. 


CHARLES B. NORTON 


HAS IN PRESS, 


DISCOVERIES IN CHINESE; 


oR, 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE PRIMITIVE CHARACTERS (RADICALS ) 


OF THE 


CHINESE SYSTEM OF WRITING, 


AS A 
CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY, 
AND A 


PRACTICAL AID IN THE ACQUISITION OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


*.* A writer in the New York Tribune intimates that Mr. Andrews is doing for the Chinese 
System of writing a work nearly or quite as important as that performed by Champolion for the 
Ancient Writings of Egypt. This is the first of a series of works on Philology, announced as 
forthcoming by Mr, Andrews, and which promises to be of great value to the science, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


A General 4 


nder to Periodical iterature, 


BY 


POOLE, A. B. 
LIBRARIAN OF THE BOSTON MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION, 


Being a comple te Arey to the Contents of the following, Among other 


Neries of Standard Periodicals. 


Ediuburzh Review, Democratic Review, Wakh’'s American Review, 
London Quarterly Review, American Monthly Review, American Eetectic, 

Foreign Quarterly Review, Mass, Quarterly Review, Eclectic Museum, 
Westminster Review, trownson’s Quarterly Review, Eclectic Magazine, 

North British Review, Southern Literary Messenger, Bibliotheca Sacra, 

British Quarterly Review. Sewhern Literary Journal, Christian Examiner, 
Retrospective Review, American Literary Magazine, Christian Disciple, 

Monthly Review, Litiell’s Living A Christian Review, 

Foreign Review, Museum of For, Literature, New Englander, 

Edinburgh Monthly Review. American Journal of Science, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
Pamphieteer, Hluni’s Merchant’s Magazine. Princeton Review, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, DeBow's Comin. Review, American Biblical Repository, 
Fraser's Magazine, Knickerbocker Magazine. Church Review, 

Dublin University Magazine, New England Magazine, American Quarterly Obs rver, 
North American Review, Analectic Magazine, Lit. and Theological Review, 
American Quarterly Review, Niles’s Register, Mon, and Quar. Chr. Spectator, 
New York Review, lnited States Lit. Gazette, Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
Southern Review, Carey’s American Museum, Lord’s Theological Review. 
American (Whig) Review, American Almanac, 


Each of these yvolumes—some fi‘teen hundred in number--has been carefully indexed by an 
examination of each ariicle, and referonce has been made, under the subject of which the article 
treats. The whole is arranged alphabetically, so that by turning to any subject, the periodical, 
the volume, and the page where it lias beea discussed, can be immediately ascertained. 

An important feature of the work has been to give, with the reference to an article, the name 
of the writer. This was an undertaking attended with no little difficulty; yet the work will con- 
tain the names of the authors of many thousand articles that were contributed anonymously to 


the leading Reviews and Magazines, and in several series—one of which is the North American 
Review—the writer’s name of every article will be given. 


The Index is brought down to January, 1232, and is an indispensable book of reference to 
every student and literary man, Complete in | vol. #vo., of about 600 pages. $4), 


Orders for the ibove work should be sent in at once to the publisher, 
C. B. NORTON, 


71 Chambers st. (Irving House’, 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tuts Work is designed to supply America with that class of 
literature which the best British journals have for a long time 
afforded England. It will'treat-of such subjects as are of interest 
to every member of the country, as those subjects are conceived of 
by our enlightened statesmen and able scholars. 

It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality in 
Literature and Art; and we are convinced that a well-condneted 
Quarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind those high 
and just views of education which are essential to the development 
of our institutions. 

As powerful as cur commercial nationality has already become, 
so powerful shall it be the object of this work to render our nation- 
ality in letters and art. Every subject suited to advance the 
American mind, every theory calculated to have a wide bearing on 
the future destinies of our prosperous country, shall herein find 
aniple space for discussion. 

We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble endeavor 
to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens of our 
common country—divines, who would see our people developed in 
mind, that they may rationally conceive of highest truths—scholars, 
who would extend a broader and more genuine culture—to contri- 
bute to our liberal pages. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each number will contain a brief sketch. of contemporary 


literature, and a scientific summary, recapitulating the most impor- 


tant discoveries throughout the world during the quarter. 


